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Permits Repairs 





And We Are in Position 
to Make Them 


Overtime and Continuous Running have left many 
of your Spindles in great need of Repairs 


We repair All Makes of Spindles 
Furnish Bolsters for all makes 
Supply Clutches for all makes 
Renew Whorls for all makes 


We do NOT Patch Blades 

We DO replace old Forged Blades with Modern 
Spring-tempered Blades that do not bend in 
Doffing 





Have Spindles fitted with Stimpson Patent Clutch + + It 
Will Outlast a Solid Whorl «= + Itinsures even Yarn Packages 
and as much Yarn as the Bobbin will hold + + Bobbins donot 


Vibrate or Rise + + Yarn is not spun over the rings and butt 


We Are Doing a Large Business in 
Repairing Twister Spindles for Rayon 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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BICARBONATE: —— 
ACID: oa 


A NEW MATHIESON DEVELOPMENT Remoyal of caustic with bicarbonate is applied (1) 


after scouring on continuous boil-off machines, (2) 
after scouring in jigs, (3) after warp mercerizing of 
yarn, (4) after skein mercerizing of yarn, (5) after 
mercerizing of piece goods, (6) after kier boiling, 
and (7) after alkaline steaming, particularly caustic 
Originated and commercially developed by steaming, in the new continuous scouring and bleach- 
Mathieson Research, this new process achieves de- Ing processes. 
cided advantages over customary acid neutralization: 


TIME WITH ACID 


Eliminating acid’s disadvantages, bicarbonate of 
soda effectively removes caustic by changing it into 
sodium carbonate or soda ash. 


For best results, consult our Technical Staff in re- 
e acid resistant equipment not required. gard to adapting this new Mathieson development to 
your particular operations. Write for further infor- 
mation. 


e no health or other hazards involved. 


© production speeded by elimination of additional 
steps necessitated by acid process. 


© careful chemical control unnecessary. 


¢ goods are washed in hot water and treated in hot 
bicarbonate bath, which makes them whiter, softer 
and highly absorbent. 





* PATENT PENDING 


athieson 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC. ) 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 








CAUSTIC SODA...SODA ASH... BICARBONATE OF SODA... LIQUID CHLORINE... BLEACHING POWDER . . 

AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS & AQUA ...HTH PRODUCTS ... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS... SYNTHETIC SALT 

CAKE .. . DRY ICE .. .. CARBONIC GAS .. . SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS .. . SODIUM METHYLATE 
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ON APRIL 6 the Institute of Textile Technology 
was established as a Virginia corporation, with head- 
quarters in a large school building in the historic old 
city of Charlottesville. If the ghost of a great American, 
Thomas Jefferson, should look down from his nearby 
hilltop residence of Monticello upon this interesting 
new enterprise, he would offer a smile of approval, be- 
cause a sincere hope well intrenched in the minds of 
some of the founders of the institute is that it will prove 
distinctly beneficial to America. These gentlemen are 
looking beyond both the war boom and the postwar 
boom to a time when it may become necessary to pro- 
tect the very existence of American textile workers and 
of the towns and villages which house them. 

They are not worrying primarily about competition in 
export “markets— they are thinking very definitely about 
competition in the domestic market. They remember 
that before the war Japan, with a wage of a few cents a 
day, was able to undersell them in the United States; 
and they see little hope that a protective tariff will ever 
prove acceptable to Congress that allows for a differ- 
ence in labor costs between our country and others of 
several thousand percent. Indeed, the modern trend in 
tariffs seems to be the other way. 

The American cotton-textile industry has migrated 
once in a search for lower costs. It can migrate again— 
and farther away than we have ever dreamed. 


WE CANNOT HOPE, of course, to match completely 
the lower costs which for an indefinite period will be 
possible in other countries, as our steps toward higher 
efficiency can be imitated abroad. And while it is true 
that reluctance to purchase expensive labor-saving ma- 
chinery is the greater the less expensive is the labor 
which it replaces, powerful rulers in relatively backward 
countries tend to force industrialization beyond the 
point to which the laws of economics would normally 
carry it. Nevertheless, reduction in labor costs here, 
coupled with the inevitable rise in labor costs in foreign 
countries as they become industrialized, will tend to re- 
duce the unfavorable differential. ‘The more alert manu- 
facturing country has little to fear when the basic fac- 
tors are reasonably equitable. 

The founding of the Institute of Textile Technology 
is in itself ev ienoe that we have the necessary alertness 
today. And it is not the only cooperative research or- 
ganization—there is the longer-ex‘«' ing ‘Textile Research 





PRECAUTIONS 
for the 
POST POSTWAR 










Institute. ‘There are other research organizations, smaller 
or of more limited sponsorship, such as Callaway In- 
stitute and several divisions of textile associations, as 
well as the research departments of textile schools, of 
the Federal Government, and of individual mills. ‘The 
Textile Foundation, while contemplating gradual 
liquidation in favor of industry-supported research, is 
also functioning, with a large staff at the Bureau of 
Standards. . 


SOME OF THESE ORGANIZATIONS are industry 
wide in the scope of their activities, such as the Textile 
Research Institute. Others are limited to one or two 
divisions of the industry, as is the new Institute of ‘l’ex- 
tile Technology, which is to serve only mills employing 
the cotton type of machinery. That many overlap in 
their interests and functions is all to the good, as textile 
research is too important a responsibility to be intrusted 
totally to any one group of individuals. As time goes on, 
each organization is likely to classify itself as a specialist 
in this or that phase of textile activity, on the basis of 
the particular qualifications of its personnel, the facili- 
ties which it builds up, or the interests of its chief 
sponsors. An Inter-Society Council for ‘Textile Research 
has been formed, with headquarters at the Textile 
Research Institute, to help coordinate the work of the 
various Organizations. 

It is important that the textile industry, now em- 
barked on so many research programs, cooperative and 
private, bear in mind that research takes time. Spec- 
tacular results cannot be expected quickly—even after 
the difficult tasks of raising the money and building and 
equipping the organizations have been completed. False 
starts must be allowed for, promising trails which lead 
to dead ends must be traversed and abandoned, and 
countless disappointments must be borne patiently be- 
fore the rewards of research can be realized. 

Therefore, it is not too early to have the work begun— 
while the war boom is with us and while the postwar 
boom is still before us. Money is more readily available 
today than it will be at the time the results are most 
urgently needed. Consequently, it is well for all textile 
mills to begin investing generously now in such enter- 
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HEADLINERS 


} ee off to King Cotton! He’s in 
the news again with these cotton, 
plastic-impregnated helmet liners. 
Producing these and the 11,000 other 
cotton items used by our Armed Forces, 
mill operators are getting more hours 
of continuous, trouble-free operation 
from machines lubricated with Texaco. 


Texaco Stazon, for looms, assures 
efficient lubrication with minimum 
spoilage of yarn or fabric due to-oil 
stain. It stays on fast-moving cranks, 
etc., withstanding load shocks without 
splattering, creeping, dripping. Its high 


stability prevents excessive formation 
of non-lubricating deposits in bearings 
or enclosed housings. For loom cams, 
use Texaco No. 919 Lubricant S. 


So effective have Texaco lubricants 
proved that they are definitely pre- 
ferred in many fields, a few of which 
are listed on the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Ser- 
vice is available to you through more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing points 
in the 48 States. 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


PREF 


More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


‘More stationary Diesel horsepower in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


“More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


* More locomotives and railroad cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


*More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any other 
brand, 


INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS ye HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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CLEANSER 
ao 
FLOORS 
WALLS = WOODWORK 
CEILINGS 


Amazingly Fast... Safe... Ihorough 


Setol is an oil emulsifier—it breaks down oils— 
hence the speed with which it penetrates and 
removes stubborn coatings of grimy oil and grease. 


Though best known for its wonderful cleansing 
action on hard-to-clean mill and factory floors, 
Setol has proved equally effective for cleaning 
heavily soiled painted walls and ceilings. It’s 
thoroughly safe . . . free from harmful properties 
that clean away the finish and discourage 
repeated cleaning. Setol-cleaned surfaces save 
frequent redecorating! — a timely consideration. 
In man-hour savings, this multiple-purpose 
product pays for itself many times over. 


Setol is both soluble and sudsless. And as a 
cleanser for use in scrubbing machines on mill 


FINNELL SYSTEM, 
Pioneers and Specialists in 


EQUIPMENT AND 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE 


and factory floors, it surpasses all other types. 
Compounded in Finnell’s own powder mill, and 
sold in barrels, half-barrels, and quarter-barrels. 


For literature or consultation, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
1905 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


* * * 


The 600 Series Finnell scrubs, waxes, 
polishes, steel-wools, sands, grinds. 
5 sizes. Equipped with Feather- 

Touch Safety Switch. Available 
to essential users qualifying on 


Application Form PD-722. 


BRANCHES 
aS 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


SUPPLIES 
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O MACHINE KNOWN can du- 
N licate the skill of Sam 
Meister, left, of Allis-Chalmers 
Norwood Works. 

Holding an acetylene torch in 
his right hand, a silver alloy rod 
in his left, Sam silver-brazes end 
connections of Allis-Chalmers’ ‘“‘In- 
destructible Rotor.” 

Round and round the connec- 
tions he works — expertly flowing 
in molten alloy to form a joined 
structure that can withstand as 
much heat as though it were a 
single die-casting. 

No machine can do that job — 
and no machine can fully test how 
well it is done. 

There’s only one test . . . wait 5, 
10, 15 years and see. 

And that’s the test in which Allis- 
Chalmers motors have proved over 
the years that they’re great motors. 
That's why you hear it said so 
often: “You can depend on Allis- 
Chalmers Motors!’ 

a e om 
YES, HUNDREDS of Allis-Chalmers 
men—craftsmen like Sam Meister 
— know they have a big personal 
stake in every Allis-Chalmers mo- 
tor. When they build a great motor 
for you, they’re making a friend 

.and they know that’s something 
no company and its workers can 
have too many of. 

Next time you need great mo- 
tors contact our district office. Or 
write direct to ALLIS-CHALMERS, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 


ae aes 


VICTORY 


dite in the Boston Symphony, Blue 
fework, Saturday at 8:30 pm, EWT, 











.» to utilize floor space so as to achieve 


the ideal in continuity of production. 





Saco-Lowell-ize 


In the coming post-war era, production costs will, as always, be 
a major problem with management. Continuity of production to 
effect savings in floor space, reduce the number of operating 
units, and minimize stock handling will continue to be factors 
in the cost structure. 


Today, the examination of existing installations for the purpose 
of discovering a better utilization of floor space and equipment 
is a current responsibility of management. Many progressive 
mills are looking ahead right now and preparing plans for a 
Saco-Lowell-ization program, to be started immediately when 


war production is over. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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. .. betause Armstrong’s cork is uniform! 


RMSTRONG’S Cork Cots are uni- 
form throughout—-both in density 
and in dimensions. These cots are made 
from granulated cork that has been 
carefully screened for size, thoroughly 
mixed with the proper binder, and then 
carefully processed to assure uniform 
density. There are no soft or hard spots 
to grip the yarn unevenly. And buffing 
gives each cot a true, concentric sur- 
face—attainable only in a manufac- 
tured material. That’s why Armstrong's 
Cork Cots reduce end breakage and 
minimizé top roll lapping. 

The/surface of these cots is velvety 
smooth, too, with no rough spots to pick 
up fibers. Yet Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
have a higher coefficient of friction than 
any other roll covering. As a result, they 
reduce clearer waste, eliminate “‘eye- 


browing,”’ and produce strong yarn with 
fewer slubs. And the yarn is even, be- 
cause cork resists “hollowing out” and 
does not “‘flow”’ under pressure. 


The toughness and durability of 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots give them a 
long service life. When they do begin to 
show ,signs of wear, they can be re- 
buffed—made like new—three or four 
times. Each cot thus gives four to five 
service lives. 

Ask your Armstrong representative 
for complete information about Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots—how they give 


better running work, help turn out » 


more poundage, and reduce roll cov-’ 
ering costs. Or, write direct to Arm 
strong Cork Company, Textile _ 

Products Section, 8305 Arch (G® 


Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. (Sy 


ARMSTRONG 'S 
CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX COTS *« ACCOTEX APRONS 


; 





1. Experimental synthetic fibres. 


2. Photomicrograph of wool fibre. 


Will the synthetics eventually crowd natural fibres out of postwar 
markets? 


Sunday feature writers like to pose that question, then answer it by 
painting a future in which vast chemical plants will take over the 
production of textiles, and the Southern cotton field and Western 
sheep range will be only memories. 


If those present-day Jules Vernes could take a trip through one of 
the Monsanto laboratories concentrating on textile research, however, 
they would write a different story. 


True, they would see research men working with new synthetic fibres 
of great promise. But in the next laboratory they might find another 
research team searching with equal concentration for new resins with 
which to treat wool and cotton fibres so that their basic weaknesses 
would be overcome and their basic virtues enhanced. 


The fact is, of course, that both the synthetic and natural fibres have 
a brilliant future and that the chemical industry has important contri- 
butions to make to both. 

That’s why it pays you, whether your interest is in synthetic or 
natural fibres, to work closely on your problems with a well-equipped 
team of textile specialists like Monsanto’s research and _ technical 
service staffs. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


Divisions cooperating in Monsanto’s integrated research 
and technical service program for the textile industry— 
FF Organic Chemicals Division, St. Louis; Plastics Division, 
Springfield, Mass.; Phosphate Division, St. Louis; and 
Merrimac Division, Everett Station, Boston 49. Inquiries 


A, _ ass .-T rm 7 ' should be addressed to Merrimac Division, 
MONSANTO 
A LWW bl 
“The “Jertile 
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SERVICE PROCEDURE 
FOR 


BALL BEARINGS 


An arbor press .s 

» tight fit o# the and should be 
t care in ree 

ling bearings : only) agains 

4 using a firm. 


ially on a hard or dir 


is bad practice, The drift 


4 or shield and there 


@ races. If it is spun 


seratch marks which 


here is the book you want 


¢ Where proper servicing technique 
is used, thousands of ball bearings 
lave been put back into service that 
night otherwise have been dam- 
aged or unnecessarily discarded. 


Now that the demand for ball 
earings is in excess of the ability 
of) American manufacturers to de- 
iver, even with our phenomenal 


production record, every good 
bearing returned to service after 
overhaul hastens the putting of 
planes back in the air. 


To help both trained men and 
those of lesser experience a new 
booklet entitled ‘Service Procedure 
for Ball Bearings” has been written 
to give in simplest terms all of the 


steps from dismounting, cleaning, 
judging condition, to remounting, 
fully described and illustrated with 
drawings and photographs. This 
book is available free and promptly 
in any reasonable quantitites. Just 
ask for booklet SP. 


New Departure, Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, Bristol, Connecticut. 


3243 


NEW DEPARTURE 
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Ever try a Buggy wheel ou your car. 


Of course not—even the best buggy wheel would be 
useless! . . . And it’s just about as hard to obtain satis- 


factory results by putting anything but a Whitin-made repair 


part on a Whitin machine. 


Wz recently had a complaint from 
a good mill customer regarding exces- 
sive wear of Whitin spindles.  In- 
vestigation revealed that wear was 
caused by the use of “just-as-good”’ 
bolsters, from another source, which 
were neither designed nor machined 
to fit either Whitin spindles or bolster 
cases. Complete replacement with 
Whitin bolsters and spindles was 
necessary. This is a case history of 
what is usually experienced when mon- 


grel parts are used . . . dissatisfac- 
tion . . . complaints . . . lost pro- 
duction . . . extra expense. 


and all avoidable. 


If you are ever tempted to bu 
““‘buggy-wheel”’ repair parts . . . f 
member two things: 


1. Every part of every Whitin mé 
chine is designed for a specific p 
pose and in correct relationship 1 
its function with other worki 
parts. 

2. Only Whitin has the exact spe 
fications, the necessary jigs, 
tures, gauges, and special tools t 
maintain proper operating tole 
ances and insure exact duplicatio 


Don’t fix your ‘‘flats’’ with “ bugg 
wheels” . 


Use only Whitin parts 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ESN wer 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF SUGGESTIONS TO AID PRODUCTION 
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Roll Oil must 
stay on the job 
under High Unit 

Pressure 


Put the Right Oil 
in this Saddle! 


HE TINY DROPS of oil that you mills have found the answer to this tough top 

a, in the top roll saddle (pic- roll problem. These oils are specially made to 

tured above) have a big, important job “stay put” on metal. .. to resist the wiping 

to do in your spinning department. action of moving parts. During the long inter- 

Despite extreme high unit pressures be- vals between applications, their persistent 
tween the saddle and the rolls, the oil must films resist rupture and wear. 

stick on the working areas—and not ‘creep’’out Put Gargoyle Vactra Oils in your top roll 

to stain the rolls and the yarn passing through saddles for efficient production and economy. 


them. With minimum feeds, the 
oil films must persist over long 
periods of time to reduce friction, 
power consumption and wear. 


In Gargoyle Vactra Oils, many 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
Standard Oil of N.Y. Div. + White Star 
Div. « Lubrite Div. « Chicago Div. » 
White Eagle Div. » Wadhams Div. « 
Magnolia Petroleum Company « General 
Petroleum Corporation of Catifornia. 
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HOW TO PREPARE A CAKE FOR WINDING 





1. A cake, with cover intact, is mounted on the 2. Second step in preparing cake for winding is to 
} cake holder with celluloid insert in place. strip back cover. 








3. With cover stripped back, pie plate is put in 4. How the cake looks when winding is nearly 
place and cake is ready for winding complete and only a tew yards of yarn remain. 
TEXTILE SCREEN-PRINTERS ing job is sharp and clean. Design and 

sa pattern can be reproduced with utmost 
TURN TO VINYON fidelity. Moreover, the Vinyon fabric does 
Once again Vi inyon yarn steps into the not deteriorate when screens are stored 
breach, this time to keep the art of textile away for 1ong periods. 


screen- -prinung alive. 
Vinyon is prov ing itself an excellent 
fiber for the precision weaving essential to 


RAYON FIGURES IN NEWS FROM 
FIGHTING FRONTS 


Newspaper dispatches from front lines all 
over the globe indicate how important an 
aid rayon is to our fighting men. 

Frequent references are made to rayon 
fragmentation bombs dropped from low- 
flying planes . . . to blast Jap concentra- 
tions in the South Pacific ...to shatter Nazi 
attacks on the Anzio beachhead. 

Other dispatches mention the use of 
rayon cargo parachutes for supplying 
troops in advanced or isolated positions. 





printing screens. Aside from its charac- They have been of special value in the 
teristics which make for exceptional uni- Burma, New Guinea and Solomon Island 
formitv, Vinyon is inert to the action of campaigns. 

most acids and alkalis. Because Vinyon Rayon and rubber self-sealing gasoline 
fabrics are not swelled or distorted by tanks are not infrequently referred to by 
water or by the solutions used in the proc- the war correspondents. But because these 
ess of screen-printing, the resulting print- fuel “cells” have so greatly reduced the 
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hazards of fire in air combat, the lives o 
countless American and Allied flyers hay 
been saved. These cells are one of the rea 
sons for Allied air superiority in al 
theatres. 


COATERS INTERESTED 
IN RAYON FABRICS 


One of the results of the successful per 
forniance of rayon in tire cords is the in 
terest being shown in rayon fabrics by 
coaters. Prior to the war, the rayon fabri 
used principally for coating was made 0 
50 denier viscose and that appeared mainly 
in the manufacture of shower curtains. 

During the past two years, however 
coaters have had considerable experienc 
with continuous filament viscose rayon 
They prefer it because its greater smooth 
ness and regularity of weave make it easy 
to coat. 


NEW BOOKLET ON NEW USES 
FOR RAYON AND VINYON** 


The American Viscose Corporation | 
making available an interesting bookle 
telling how research is developing nei 
uses for Rayon and Vinyon. The story ! 
presented through reprints of a series 0 
the company ’s institutional advertisement 
Copies are available on request. Just writ 
American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fift 
Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


**T.M.—C.&C.C.C. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


] PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 

CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. ]; 
Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C.: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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HOW SURFAX W. 0. HELPS ABSORB THEM 


et ed ee 


There’s no magic about the above photo- 
graph. One-half the cloth was treated with 
Surfax W. O., the other half not treated. 
Then drops of spigot water were placed on 
each side, with the above result. 


This ability to absorb water quickly means 
much in the sanforizing process. Fabric 
treated with Surfax W. O., then dried, will 
wet back faster when run through the san- 
forizing machine. That speeds up produc- 
tion—more yards per minute carefully pre- 
shrunk— which is the reason why so many 
leading sanforizers employ Surfax W. O. 


SPO SEEN GAIT, LR a AAR TE A SAT ee NG ROI ETE TNE at ES RT RETR 


SURFAX WO. 


An oil-type surface-active chemical, Surfax 
W. O. possesses unusual wetting out, wet- 
ting back and softening properties. It has 
fast wetting speed at low concentrations 
and at elevated temperatures. 


In almost all wet processing operations, 
including sanforizing, you can use Surfax 
W. O. to excellent advantage. Why not ask 
the Houghton Man to prove it? 


E. F HOUGHTON & CO. 


303 West Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 33 
1301-05 West Morehead Street, Charlotte 1 


FOR FASTER WETTING BACK 
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L. F. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 
fe 


ESTABLISHED 1840 





SANDOZ PRESENTS Es Dey ye ME LaLa 


wae. belt BY DAN RIVER MILLS 


Piquant is the word for Dan River's 


new pastels, a criss-crossed pattern on 
woven cotton just hatched for the 
Spring sunshine. 
Sandoz, whose products have helped 
create many a Spring-time color fash- 
ionable this year, congratulates both 
wearer and weaver. 
\ssisting many famous mills in the 
cessing of textiles, Sandoz’ techni- 


cians have developed a wide range of 


specialized chemical compounds for 


1 


preparing, dyeing and finishing fibres. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC 


Our aim: the most attractive appear- 
ance, the most uniform wearability, 
and the lowest operating costs. 

For example, a Sandoz-developed 
mercerizing agent, Mercerol, is known 
to produce the highest lustre, maximum 
production, at low cost. Among other 
chemicals furnished to today’s Textile 
Leaders... are Sandozol KB, an espe- 
cially reliable aid in dyeing... and 
Lubricant S, a new Sandoz-developed 
synthetic binder for easier slashing. 

To help you select auxiliary chemi- 


cals for specific needs as well as a 
broad range of acid, chrome, direct 
and other dyes, Sandoz application 
laboratories are ready to serve you in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Charlotte, Los Angeles and Toronto. 
You will find stocks in those cities. 
Sandoz branch offices are located in 
Chicago, Paterson and Providence. 
Next month’s “Color Achievement” 
will feature the accomplishment of 
another Sandoz customer among the 
leaders of the Textile Industry. 


os 6Y VAN DAM STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. FY. 
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There’s no danger of troublesome bearings slowing 
down the revolutions of the handwheel shaft and 
dise clutch drive of this 26-Section Full-Fashioned 


I weover. 


The bearings are Self-Aligning Ball Bearings 
with the ability to compensate for any shaft deflections, 


distortions or weave. And easily-mounted sleeves per- 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. e 


FRONT ST. 





@ Built by TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 








BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 





in 
mit them to be secured on a straight shaft without J, 
shoulders or threads for locknuts. 







As a result, every revolution is a study in smooth, 
continuous running year after year... and the high 
production of leg blanks is a certainty. 


On the machines the textile industry uses to fight the 
war, you'll find US" Bearings. 3587 


ERIE AVE. e PHILADELPHIA 34, PA 
























Compressor BY WORTHINGTON 
For Dependable Air at Lowest Cost 
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A WORTHINGTON 


Whatever your need for compressed air, buy PIPELINE AFTERCOOLER 


Vorthington for efficient, trouble-free service. 


In small diameter long-length 


For years, Worthington has set the pace in tubes, proper air velocities are 

deat Worthinet : ; developed for high heat transfer. 

fompressor design. or gton engineers were Exceptionally large tube surface 
rst with Feather Valves* . . . simplest, lightest, area. Negligible air and water 
ott l f ° ° d pressure drops. Cyclonic separa- 

nost effective valves for air compression... an tor uses centrifagal force for 
rst with anti-friction roller bearings in single most efficient separation of 


. water and oil from air. 
borizontal compressors. 


ms In many cases, in all kinds of manufacturing No other SE will outperform 
“ . a Worthington 
@e Plants from coast to coast, the type “HB 


Yorthington Air Compressor shown above has 
WwoR -¥ a? " y senna THE WAME 


Hexen in operation, without major adjustments, 








RINGS or more than a quarter of a century. 
Write for complete data—installation photos— 


n Bulletin L-640-B1. Ac 4-6 


without Beg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, HARRISON, N. J., U. S. A. 
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STRIPS EASIER—LESS GRINDING 


Ae um Lie 


The famous Tuffer foundation, with wires in 
position, is built to withstand several times the 
strain it will ever encounter in the card room. 


Tuffer foundation is made of cloths especially 
constructed to Tuffer specifications. Four layers 
of these strongly woven fabrics are laminated 
together with special oilproof glue. This makes 
it strong, stretch-resistant, and yet pliable 
enough to go on the cylinders easily, and flex- 
ible enough to absorb the constant hammering 
of the stock being carded. Once set, Tuffer 
stays set because the flat, accurately formed, 


TUFFER PRODUCT! 


Card Clothing for Woole 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbesia 
and Silk Cards @ Napp 
Clothing, Brush Clothin 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Tog 
Flat: Recovered and extn 
sets loaned at all plan 
Lickerins and Garnet C 
inders from 4 to 30 inch 
and Metallic Card Brea 
Rewired at Southern Ple 
® Midgley Patented, a 
Howard's Special 
Stripping Cards © Inse 
Eye & Regular Wire Hedd 


crowns of the wires allow it to be dtawn more snugly to the cylindet 


You can’t do better than to standardize on Tuffer products for you 


card room. 


Brarcn Offices: Philadelphia Canadian Agents 


HOWARD BROS. "rc. co. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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EVERYTHING FOR PIPING... 


Zoayae!! 


AS specialists in piping supplies, Grinnell maintains completely 
stocked warehouses in principal cities. You can get materials for any 
piping requirement from these warehouses or you can buy Grinnell 


piping products from your local Grinnell jobber. 
At each of these nearby Grinnell branches, experienced engineers 
are ready to assist you in finding the solution to any unusual piping 


requirement. 
Send for catalogs and remember Grinnell “whenever Piping is 
involved.” 


GRINNELL CCMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices: Providence 1, R. I. 


Branches and Warehouses 


Atlanta 2, Ga. Los Angeles 13, Cal. Providence 1, R. I. 
Charlotte 1, N. Minneapolis 15, Minn. St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Chicago 9, III. New York 17,N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. 
Cleveland 14, O. Oakland 7, Cal. San Francisco 7, Cal. 
Houston 1, Tex. Philadelphia 34 Pa. Seattle 1, Wash. 
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Cast Iron, Malleable, 
Bronze and Steel 
Pipe Fittings 


Pipe Hangers 


Welding Fittings 


Pre-Engineered 
Spring Hanger 


Grinnell-Saunders 
Diaphragm Valve 


(lar Pipe, Valves, Spe- 


cialties for Heating, Water 
Works, Fire Protection and 
Pulp and Paper Mills. 


Grinnell Company, Inc. 
Providence 1, R. I. 
Please send copy of Catalog describing 
Pipe, Fittings , Pipe Hangers 
Welding Fittings , Spring Hang- 
, Grinnell-Saunders Valves 
sees. 


Company 
Ti sninnssniisiichinpisneniinacagiongiinlbennanntine 











* This is the 10th of a series of informative messages 






concerning the meaning and significance of com- 


monly used tests and terms employed to describe 
the characteristics of lubricating oils. 
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OIL Is Pe 
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AMMUNITION DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS 


: War needs make it ex: 
tremely important that all 
empty drums be returned 


USE (IT WISELY ! immediately. 


SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED 


| FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE TYCOL 
22 
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TIDE 
EXPLANATION: Petroleum 


products are frequently used in con- 
tact with metal, and when it is essen- 
tial that the metal shall not be cor- 
roded, it is customary to require that 
the petroleum products pass an 
appropriate corrosion test. 


TEST: The Copper Strip Corrosion 
Test as described in “Federal Speci- 
fications for Lubricants and Liquid 
Fuels” indicates the presence of free 
sulphur or corrosive sulphur com- 
pounds in undesirable quantities. It 
is conducted as follows: A clean 
strip of mechanically polished pure 
sheet copper about one-half inch 
wide and three inches long is placed 
in a clean test tube. Sufficient of the 
oil or liquid fuel to be tested is added 
to cover the copper strip completely. 
The test tube is closed with a vented 
Stopper and maintained at a tem- 
perature of 212° F. for 3 hours. (If 
gasoline is being tested, then the 
temperature is held at 122° F. to 
avoid loss of product by distillation). 
The copper strip is then rinsed with 
sulphur-free acetone and compared 
with a similar strip of freshly pol- 
ished copper. 

The presence of free sulphur or 
corrosivé sulphur compounds is in- 
dicated by the corrosion or discol- 
oration of the test strip. 

The sample does not “pass” the 
test if the discoloration of a freshly 
polished copper strip becomes 
opaque or if pitting is caused on any 
portion thereof. A slight discolora- 
tion is generally accepted as “pass- 
ing” the test. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF TEST: 


The Copper Strip Corrosion Test is 
an extremely sensitive test for indi- 
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cating the presence of free sulphur 
Or corrosive sulphur compounds in 
an oil. This test will detect concen- 
trations of free sulphur as low as 
001%. Variations in color of the 
copper strip may occur through a 
whole range of color shades with 
greens and reds predominating. 
Certain of these colors result from 
other reaction products than those 
caused by sulphur. These com- 
pounds may in no way be detri- 
mental, and this fact should be taken 
into consideration when using this 
test to pass on the corrosive proper- 
ties of an oil. Free sulphur colors the 
copper strip “black.” The Copper 
Strip Corrosion Test is a desirable 
test for control of refining processes 
on certain types of petroleum prod- 
ucts such as gasoline, Diesel fuel, 
Hypoid and All-Purpose Gear Lubri- 
cants, cutting oils and the like. It 
may also be used in the field for 
determining if sulphur compounds 
are present in certain oils containing 
additives when an active sulphur 
ingredient is necessary. 
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MAKERS of 


PROCESS’ ravon YARN 


KNIT UNDERWEAR CLOTH 


Many a strand of rayon yarn is 
jouncing along some craggy Italian 
road, or landing on some British 
airfield, that a few years ago would 
have seen no more active life than 
comes with being part of a dress, 
or a suit of clothes. 


For the rayon yarn produced by 
Industrial’s new and exclusive 
“Continuous Process” is so uni- 
form, so strong, so free of knots 
and broken filaments, as to lend 
itself perfectly to the making of 


tire cord for tires that must stand 
Res. U.S Por OF 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


the gaff of high speeds, rough going 
and terrific impact. Once the war 
is won, this yarn known as *TYRON 
will be widely used by the tire 
industry. 


For the thousand and one addi- 
tional needs of a nation at peace, 
this same high-quality yarn, in 
textile sizes, will be available un- 
der the famous name—Fpun-Lo 


, Keep your eye on * TYRON and on 
Spun-lo .They’re part of the tex- 


tile tomorrow. 


New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 
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Composition harder 
around spindle rod. 
No oil required. 


Softer composition 
©) at picker stick con- 
* tact for proper cush- 
=" ion to shuttle point. 


Special composition 
at shuttle coniact 
eliminates shuttle 
point loosening. 


aa a 





fy Perfect throw to 
'. shuttle throughout 
’ life of picker. 


ae 


ee Tailored to fit. No 
™ reaming out of hole 
* or other alterations. 


NO PRE-AGING 
OR DIPPING 


Many leading operators have already adopted 
Dayton Reversible Drop-Box Pickers as standard 
in their mills. The sooner you try them the 
DAYTON’S Cee) VES quicker you will get rid of your old picker 
CLUSIVE CONSTRUCTION sot troubles. They truly typify the Technical Excel- 
- KER PROBLEMS lence which is in all Dayton Rubber textile prod- 
OLD PIC ucts. Write for the full facts or get in touch with 

your nearest Dayton Rubber distributor. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 


DAYTON 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
Main Sales Office ...... Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


MAINTAIN VICTORY SPEEDS——CONSERVE YOUR TIRES 


These remarkable Dayton Reversible Drop-Box. 
Pickers are definitely different in the way they 
are made and in the service they give. Each 
picker is a complete, precisely engineered unit 
with special compositions molded in at the points 
they are needed. The result is that Daytons re- 


duce costly delays and replacements—and help a ps 
you to get faster, cleaner production, Ta Cb) 


REG. TRADE Mane 
7 i 


—) | | 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
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The Mark of Technical Excellence in Synthetic Rubber 
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FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (INC.), 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥, 
26 


Day and night operation, excessive 
wear, and today’s replacement diffi- 
culties demand better maintenance 
of equipment. 


A key to better maintenance is 
better lubrication. 


Sinclair offers lubricants highly 
specialized for top efficiency on 
TEXTILE MACHINERY in contin- 
uous operation. 


Lily White Oils are designed to 
take care of all spindle speeds and 
package loads. They provide low 
temperature running, non-vibration, 
and reduction of power loss in heavy 
duty service. 


No-Drip Lubricants have qualities 
that make them highly desirable for 


loom, cam, top roll, and comb box 
lubrication, especially resistant to 
creeping and spattering. 

Bearing Grease AF was developed 
in cooperation with bearing manu- 
facturers for high efficiency. It pos- 
sesses rare qualities of water solu- 
bility and neutral color required in 
many textile services. 

Where top speeds in continuous 
operation are threatening shorter life 
for motors, mechanical drives and all 
types of moving parts, Sinclair lubri- 
cants make for better maintenance. 
Consult us about your lubrication 
problems. 

(Write for “The Service Factor” — published 


periodically and devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems.) 
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“le Idea To. , TO LOCK THE BARN BEFORE 


THE HORSE IS STOLEN! 


Cee 


YOU CAN DO JUST THIS 
IN YOUR MILL BY USING 


ASHWORTH CARD SURVEYS 


a the results of poor carding appear it is not the time to take precau- 
tions. NOW, BEFORE serious trouble arises, call on Ashworth’s staff 
of practical card men. Without charge, they'll make a complete survey of 
all clothing, chains, bearings and other wearing parts and will give you a 
complete report of their findings. This will enable you to locate the trouble- 
making sources and eliminate them. You can depend on conservative rec- 
ommendations as Ashworth card men propose only essential card repairs. 
Furthermore these repairs are planned so that they can be budgeted over 
a period of years if you so desire. 

Ashworth’s 3 factories, 6 repair shops and 7 distributing points assure unin- 
terrupted supply, prompt repairs and ready availability, which means com- 
plete card clothing satisfaction. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
FALL RIVER* tt WORCESTER * + PHILADELPHIA * T$ CHARLOTTE Tt GREENVILLE t# 
ATLANTA t+ DALLAS TE (Textile Supply Co.) 

*Factory * tRepair Shop * Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for 

Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards 

and for all Types of Napping Machinery ¢ Brusher 

Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes 

Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire * Sole Distributors 

for Platt's Metallic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats FISH 
Reciothed. Sal CARD CLOTHING? : 
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recau- 

s staff 

vey of Under today’s high-pressure production, reduced 

a. maintenance is an important factor—both from the MANY ASSEMBLY 
ye rec- standpoint of money saved as well as time saved. This COMBINATIONS 
_— is one way this mill is ahead. With Westinghouse 

pow loom motors on the job, maintenance is held at a ‘Sena P ny Tee SRI cite 
cashes minimum. These motors have been built to resist particularly adaptable for special 
s com- the heavy vibrations encountered in loom service. applications. There are many pos- 


Mechanical strength is greater—life longer. anne vermnEne ie aqeennly “ae 


~ Power costs, too, are lower with Westinghouse rangements including three-point 

Loom Motors. They are designed for exceptionally 
>. high efficiency. Proper relation of rotor weight helps 
“iron-out” some of the peak loads occurring at high 


frequency in loom drives. This results in greater over- 


suspension, left and right-hand ap- 
plications, base mounted, and 
many others. They can be supplied 
for all types of special mountings 


all efficiency and low power cost. or lubrication requirements. 
’ 


Westinghouse loom 
motor designed for 
three-point suspension. 


+ Plan now to use this motor on your new postwar 
looms. With its sturdy construction, you can be sure 
of meeting the heavy strains imposed by new looms 
before they are “broken in”. Vibration can’t “lick” 
this loom motor. Ask your Westinghouse representa- 
tive to give you all the facts. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. _J-94616 
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A wide range of Aridye* pigment colors can be supplied under M-103. 
In addition, there are 13 extremely lightfast colors that are still available 
without any restrictions! 










The following colors are particularly suitable for use on dress 
goods and draperies, especially where extreme lightfastness is desired: 










Yellow FYK—a burnished gold shade—will withstand 300 hours in Fadeometer. 
Yellow FY3K—a slightly darker yellow—will withstand300hours in Fadeometer. 
BrownFWR—a bright red-shade brown—will withstand300 hoursin Fadeometer. 
Green FJ2K—a bright yellow-shade green—will withstand 100 hours 
in Fadeometer. 

Black FK—a dense black—will withstand 300 hours in Fadeometer. 


The regulated consistency of these colors and their ability to 
wet quickly both engraving and fibers assure a sharp, uniform 
mark and exact reproduction of engravings. 















Aridye SX colors are designed for use in any aqueous system. 
They are now being used for the printing of dress goods and 
marquisette curtains and toadd color value to mineral dye baths. 







SX Yellow K—a burnished gold shade—will withstand 300 Fadeometer hours. 
$X Brown R—a bright red-shade brown—will withstand 300 Fadeometer hours 


SX Green 2K—a bright yellow-shade green—will withstand 100 Fadeomete! 
hours. 











SX Black K—a dense black—will withstand 300 Fadeometer hours. 





Aridye CX colors are especially formulated for use in Ceglin, a 
cellulose finish which, in addition to serving as a binder for the 
pigments, provides shrinkage control and slippage resistance. 
Marquisette curtain goods and knitted cotton fabrics can be 
dyed faster to light than heretofore, shrinkage can be controlled 
and the goods finished all in one continuous operation. The 
restriction-free CX colors are identical in shade and lightfast- 
ness to the ‘‘water system” colors listed above. 

















Since these Aridye colors are immediately available they may help 
to simplify your problem of supply. For strike-offs or detailed reports Aridye Corporation is a sales agent for Ceglin 
of their fastness prope.-ties, write today to Aridye Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Interchervical Corporation, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Aridye Corporation 

#Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Sylvania Industrial Corporatio’ 


‘ | 
Aridye TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


ARIDYE CORPORATION - SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION - FAIR LAWN, N.J.-ROCK HILL, S.C.» PROVIDENCE, R.! 
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for the § The varied and increasing demands of war industries have for maintenance and repairs under M.R.O. regulations. 
istance. § greatly quickened the development and application of all-stain- | Send today for full information. 

can be § /ess-steel valves. To supply the need for Aloyco Valves for high 






ntrolled 
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Pressure service, for instance, we are now producing them for 
pressures up to 600 p.s.i. 








Although we have been compelled to increase our output sub- 
stantially, the high quality of Aloyco Stainless Steel Valves has 
been maintained in every detail of design, materials selection, 
foundry practice, machining, assembling and testing. There has 
been no “‘easing"’ of standards at any point to attain quantity 
production. 








‘or Ceglin 
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Aloyco Stainless Steel Valves and 
Fittings are available now for in- 
stallations on high priorities and 
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INCE, R.! 





Alloy Steel Products Company, Inc., 1304 West Elizabeth Avenue, Linden, N. J. 
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Here are several American MonoRail installations 
which have proven successful in low cost hand- 
ling. Any plans for postwar production should 
include such handling methods. 


Regardless of the size or type of application, 
American MonoRail Engineers can help. Their 
specialized experience often uncovers hidden 
possibilities for simple systems that bring imme- 
diate returns. Consultation with these men is 
available without obligation. Write for copy of 
Bulletin C-1 showing a wide range of installations. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13108 ATHENS AVENUE e CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 


SEND FOR 
BULLETIN C-1 


A 56-page book 
showing successful 
applications of 
American Mono- 
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self to illustrate what happens when 
ck Compensation. A pad of paper, 

d bent has buckling sheets on the 
de of the curve. This shows lack of equal 
as and illustrates why the plies of con- 


al belt ‘‘bootleg.”’ 


BONDS—buy more to bring the 
boys down the home stretch. 


- with its fatigue-relieving Strength Members -— 


gives you longer belt life, 
more power at the Point of Production 


The Compensation Principle makes every ply 
work under equal stress—and prolongs the life 
of belts made from today’s synthetic rubbers. 
You no longer need penalize your production 
by constant alternating of ‘stretch and buckle”’ 
stresses which, in ordinary belt, cause ply 
rupture as the belt goes round the pulley. 
Look at the diagram below which illustrates the 
difference between ordinary belt and Com- 
pensated Belt behavior under curve load. Note 
how Compensation—a patented and exclusive 
MANHATTAN development —equalizes ply 
stresses, prevents these destructive alternations 
of ‘‘stretch and buckle.’’ Note how smoothly and 
uniformly the Compensated plies flex around 
the curve—providing fatigue relief for ‘‘war’’ 


rubber. 


The amazing service you get is the result of 
MANHATTAN’S specially designed Strength 
Members so laid in FLEXLASTICS* that you get 


*The term FLEXLASTICS is a MANHATTAN Trade 


These crimped plies\ 
ORDINARY BELT are the SLACKERS’ // 
ply stresses UNEQUAL 
one WORKER ply 
three SLACKER plies 


Diagram shows approxi- 
mately the division of 
tension on typical drives 
with ordinary belt and 


co.ss | B 


308s [-—: 
O- 


a truly Compensated Construction—flexible, 
longer-lived, with high overload capacity and 
capable of running over smaller pulleys without 
danger of ply separation or rupture of out- 
side plies. 


This principle of Compensation was developed 
for Condor Compensated Transmission Belt but 
is now also incorporated in MANHATTAN Con- 
veyor Belts to increase service life where small 
end pulleys are used. 


Users report 3 to 4 times longer fastener life. A 
paper mill reports a 9-year-old Compensated 
Belt ‘still performing like new.” ‘100% more 
starting load capacity without appreciable belt 
slip,”’ is still another comment. 


Compensate yourself three ways—safeguard 
production, get longer belt life, increase power 
transmission efficiency with this revolutionary 


Compensation Principle in MANHATTAN Belts. 


Mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS, 


Note thet each x 


\ Paso woe Condor 
omen saled, BELT 


ply stresses “EQUALIZED” 
all plies working asa TEAM 


Patent Nos. |,978,912- 2,010,804 
nS s 
~/B 25185 


iC 25185 Condor Compensated Belt. 


How your belts take the curve 


belt life and efficiency. 


ese load determines what you get in 
—~/& 25 18s. 


PLY STRESSES 
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Four Reasons Why 
it pays to consult U S$ 


MILL-WISE REPRESENTATIVES. U S repre- 
sentatives cover every field of textile 
production, and can offer thoroughly 
experienced advice on the use of US 
products in any process. 


AMPLE PLANT CAPACITY. Five manufac- 
turing plants, in North and South loca- 
tions closely keyed to textile produc- 
tion areas, are fully equipped to handle 
any size orders. 


CONTROLLED RAW MATERIALS. Exten- 
sive U S owned timber properties al- 
low close control of raw material selec- 
tion and processing from the source. 


PRECISION STANDARDS. U S has coop- 
erated with textile machinery manu- 
facturers for 86 years—can meet the 
closest possible limits of tolerance in 
all tests for dimensions, weight, and 
balance. 


Bis in bee er 


U S CONES and ROLLS 


The plans for post-war winding improvements are now devel- 
oping on the drawing boards of progressive equipment manufac- 
turers. Some details can already be glimpsed .. . higher speeds 
... larger packages ... multiple creels ... but just what’s ahead 
won't be revealed until after “reconversion”. 

Ready, at that time, will be US winding cones and rolls pre- 
cisely designed to meet the new conditions and standards. US 
designers have always worked closely with winding specialists, 
contributing their “know-how” to the continuing effort to produce 
better, lower cost winding equipment. 

The cork cone is a significant U S “first”. Developed in cooper- 
ation with the equipment manufacturer, U S cork cones have the 
extra endurance to withstand the punishing stresses of the high 
speed process in which they are used. 

Ready now, to help you overcome today’s plentiful production 
problems, are U S mill-wise representatives, in every textile area. 
Consult them on any question involving Cones, Rolls, Bobbins, 
Shuttles, Spools, Tubes, and other U S products. 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


CHICAGO AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, 
20 E. Jackson Blvd. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ALABAMA AGENT: 


Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CANADIAN AGENT: 
W. J. Westaway 
Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. 
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No substitute can equal THIS... for trouble-free performance 





The material with the best natural power trans- 
mission properties is leather —due to its unique fibrous 
structure. The science of chemistry develops those 
properties to give leather belts (among other advan- 
tages) unusual resiliency, protecting against undue 
strain on belt or equipment. Thus, leather retains its 
power-transmitting ability longer. 










Extra Values from ‘‘Research’’ Belting’s 


“DOUBLE PLUS” 


(all that’s better in leather made best 
in ‘‘Research’’) 


@ MORE PRODUCTION with leather belts because of 


leather’s superior traction, which improves with age. 


@ MOST PRODUCTION with ‘‘Research”’ because ‘‘Re- 
search” processing adds extra pulley grip. 3% more 
production guaranteed. 














@ LESS MAINTENANCE with leather belts because natural 


“‘give-and-take”’ handles shocks without undue strain. 


@ LEAST MAINTENANCE with ‘“‘Research’’ because pre- 


stretching removes non-elastic stretch, saving take-ups. 


@ LONGER LIFE with leather belts because leather’s tough, 
interlocking fibres have high resistance to both surface 
wear and internal friction. 


| @ LONGEST LIFE with “Research” because the pre- 
| stretched fibres are properly lubricated by precise, 
“‘weight-controlled”’ currying. 

| 3% MORE PRODUCTION ... 2 TO 4 TIMES LONGER LIFE... 
FROM “RESEARCH” BELTING’S DOUBLE PLUS 
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4.hese drives, utilizing the advantages 
of pivoted bases and ‘‘Research’’ Leather 
Belting’s Double Plus, are typical. In- 
stalled June, 1940, they have required no 
attention since. Near belt, 14'' “‘Re- 
search” double, 25%' long, drives 72"! 
compressor pulley from 17%'' pulley on 
100 KVA synchronous motor (900 RPM). 
4" “Research” double, 10' 11" long,, 
drives 714"' pulley on exciter from 12" 
motor pulley. 


ts gee NNR =n 


The leather belt providing longest trouble-free serv- 
ice is Graton & Knight’s ‘“‘Research’’. Among several 
manufacturing advantages is Tension-Cementing— 
a G&K-patented development that provides mechan- 
ical perfection not obtainable by any other means 
in cementing plies. ‘“Research”’ has the most uniformly 
high adhesive strength ever obtained in belting. 
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MORE UNIFORM results can be expected from ‘‘Research’”’ Belt- 
ing because it is manufactured from green hide to finished product 
under one roof, under one control, in the world’s largest industrial 
leather plant. 





For pivoted base drives: flat leather belts 
The free booklet tells why 





Graton & Knight Company, Worcester 4, Mass. 


Branches and distributors everywhere. Look under “Graton & Knight” in 
“Belting” section of classified telephone directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. 
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Titterton Has a Knack for Finding Lost Records 


It’s doubtful if any business would go to such extremes 
just to keep track of records! But if record transmittal 
is not properly systematized if records do not 
reach the right people at the right time . . . both effi- 
ciency and production suffer. 

Uarco forms do double duty in keeping business 
records efficient. First, they speed production by mak- 
ing sure that every interested person has complete and 
accurate information at any given moment. Secondly, 
they eliminate waste effort in preparing records—keep 
fuss and bother at a minimum. 


Uarco forms are designed either for hand written 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


FORMS FOR 
HANDWRITTEN RECORDS 


use or for machine written use. May be carbon inter- 
leaved or non-interleaved; may be used in Uarco Auto- 
graphic Registers or in a typewriter, billing machine 
or tabulating machine. Uarco forms are especially 
designed to speed the flow of work by simplifying the 
tedious job of making and keeping records. 

For your particular record problem, Uarco has a solu- 
tion. With 50 years of business record experience, Uarco 
can offer you the most up-to-date assistance. It will cost 
you nothing to have a Uarco representative call today. 


REGISTER COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e 


ene 
SE eS 


FORMS FOR 
TYPEWRITTEN RECORDS BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS J 
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“WE LOOK FOR 


Wal be fypatsil 


In KHiT UNDERWEAR” 


SAYS MR. W. H. DALTON, 
DIRECTOR OF MERCHANDISING, 





JOHN DAVID, N. Y. C. 
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And that goes for needles, too. To achi 


inter- ling quality and uniformity that is apparent 
Auto- . t 
chine average consumer and commands his api 
cially ; ' 
) calls for the use of the best needles you ean 
ig the 7 
The best needles are the most economical als@y 
. solu- = ‘ . ‘ ee wr 
aia Phat is why leading mills insist today moreg 
I cost strongly than ever on Torringtons—the machine- 
‘oday. ; 
made needles with the machine controlled uni- 
>ANY : a : ; 
| Gities formity of finish, temper and dimensions. 





TORRINGTON © 


ae 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington Conn.., U.S. A. 


Established L866 


I 


dS 


EBS 


Branches: New York + Philadelphia + Chicago + Greensboro, N.C. 
Boston « St. Louis e Toronto, Canada 








Al These Needle Bearings are 
Ouckly and Easily Installed 


UNIT CONSTRUCTION AND SIMPLICITY 
OF DESIGN FACILITATE ASSEMBLY 
LINE PRODUCTION METHODS 


e 

One of the outstanding features of 
Torrington Needle Bearings is the ease 
and speed with which they are installed. 
Because of their unit construction, 
handling and assembly or dis-assembly 
of associated parts or mechanisms are 
simplified. 

Furthermore, the compact design 
characteristic of these Torrington Needle 
Bearings makes possible the use of 
simpler housing structures. In virtually 
all cases a bore, machined to proper 
dimensions, is all that is required to 
hold the bearing. An arbor press (with 
properly designed pressing tool) is the 
only equipment necessary to secure 
correct installation in practically any 
application. 

And properly installed, in correct 
press fit, Needle Bearings will not shift 
or creep—eliminating the need of 
locking-rings or spacers. 

All these installation features con- 
tribute to speed and efficiency that 
result in cost economies on the produc- 
tion line. They are helping today in 


meeting production schedules; will 


TYPE RC 








TYPE AT 





TYPE PN 


similarly aid ‘‘tomorrow’s’’ postwar 
production lines. 

It will pay you to investigate the 
many advantages of Needle Bearings 
in terms of your own design and pro- 
duction requirements. A copy of the 
Torrington Needle Bearing Catalog, 
available on request, will give you more 
complete information. Ask for Catalog 
No. 116. And the services of our engi- 
neering department are available to aid 
you in the selection and application of 
Needle Bearings for any particular job. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 * Torrington, Conn. « South Bend 21, Ind. 
“Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers” 


Philadelphia ory, 
Seattle SS 
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Los Angeles 3 
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New York Boston 
Detroit Cleveland 
San Francisco Chicago 


Toronto London, England 
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A simple arbor press is the only equipment required 
install Torrington Needle Bearings. 


an 
PN Type Torrington Needle Bearing is installed in airc 
pulley by simple press fit. 1C¢ 
ru 
ete 
an 
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PLURAMELT.. vouncsTER WITH A FUTURE 
Topay, Pluramelt products are nickel that solid stainless would and design men to explore the pos- 
entirely allocated for essential consume for the same job. sibilities of Pluramelt in your plans 
purposes. In fabricated form, But there are other prime con- and products. 
they're serving in mess trays aboard siderations. Pluramelt in general ADDRESS DEPT. TW-22 
ship—in field ranges—in kitchen fabricates easier than solid stainless , 
shed move “2d hospital equipmentforthe sery- _ steel. And, under any conditions of 
ices—in the manufacture of synthetic fabrication and subsequent service, 
tubber, high-octane gas, explosives, it does not—cannot—come apaftt. 
etc. The list includes both the single Pluramelt is unique—a controlled 
and double stainless-armored types. composite steel with an intermelted 
In each case, of course, Pluramelt bond that cannot be separated. fae? ; 
is used instead of solid stainless Do you want to know more about a —— 
steel. The chief reason, therefore, is this stainless-armored steel that is 
the very important matter of con- so sure to bulk large in the peace- Alleg Cny Ludlum 
servation. Pluramelt saves 60% to time manufacturing of the future? STEEL CORPORATION 
C 80% of the vital chromium and Let us work with your engineers nianeinnediniads, tambien 
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They Take Wartime 7 


Work tagged “rush” doesn’t cause a flurry in this mill. 
Fast color changes are made in a few minutes — without 
dye “carry-overs” from one job to another. 

Moreover, the mill superintendent isn’t worried about 
his ARMCO Stainless Steel dyeing machines outlasting the 
war. He is certain they will — and for good reason. 

Regular inspection of all machines is routine practice. 
Surface deposits are removed, and the interiors of dye vats 
get a thorough rinse. When possible, the stainless steel 
surfaces are exposed to the air overnight. 

Simple precautions like these will insure unfailing 
production and long, trouble-free service life for your 
stainless equipment too. This is especially important now 
— to you and to the armed forces. 


wah Jobs" in stride 


Meanwhile, when you make plans for your new and 
better postwar equipment, keep ARMCO Stainless Steel in 
mind, Today it is proving its unique qualities in Uncle 
Sam’s fighting equipment. Out of these war-tests will 
come improved rustless metals that will go on helping 
you cut costs and boost production. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 1351 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio, 


EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


The J, . 
Kelling WUtell Company 
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t’s Smoother Running 
because if 
=| “Grips like Magic!” - 





sts will 


helping Fi A LaF 
Rolling A > 


, Ohio, | 


CORPORATION 





TAPERED 


TAPPED HOLE 

FOR UNLOCKING 
SHEAVE TO 

SHEAVE 


CAP SCREW 


°.9 Positive clamp fit of Allis-Chalmers’ great new 
es And 1t Ss the “Magic-Grip” sheave means shafts are gripped tightly 


and uniformly ...eliminating wobble and shear! 


fastest mounting sheave Its tapered split bushing makes it possible for anyone 


to mount or remove sheave quickly and easily — an im- 


on the market— goes on portant worker-safety feature. Accommodating normal 


shaft tolerances, the sheave that “grips like magic” may 


be changed often without injury to shafe. 


with one casy locking And you get the great new “Magic-Grip” sheave... 


. . at no increase in price! Now, more than ever, it pays 
Oper ation — Saving MAN - to make Allis-Chalmers your “V-Bele Headquarters.” 
For complete information, ask our nearest district 


hours and money. office or Texrope dealer for Bulletin B6310. Or write 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. A 1681 


Allis-Chalmers Texrope \ | r 
"MAGIC-GRIP” ©) SHEAVES 
oY" 
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Fiberglas’ properties 


—helpful in solving problems 
in electrical insulation 


Fiberglas is glass. It will of itself withstand temperatures 
far in excess of any requirements of an electrical insula- 
tion. But high heat resistance is only one of its many 
basic properties. < 

Low space factor (thinness) combined with high tensile 
strength make Fiberglas highly desirable in many applica- 
tions in which its high-temperature characteristic has 
value only as a safety factor . . . In textile form, Fiberglas 
is available in thicknesses down to 2 mils (.0020’’). 

Fiberglas is resistant to moisture, most acids, oils, cor- 
rosive vapors. Again, these properties make it highly 
desirable for electrical use where high heat resistance is 
important only as a safety factor. 


In textile form, Fiberglas is a good conductor of heat. 
This property also permits its use in many electrical 
applications. 

And, of course, Fiberglas is permanent. It does not 
deteriorate with age. 


Treated and Untreated Forms 


Untreated Fiberglas is available as cloth, tapes, sleev- 
ing, and cord. 

In treated forms, Fiberglas is available as varnished 
cloth and tapes; combination Fiberglas-and-mica sheets 
and tapes; pressure-sensitive tapes; single, double, and 
triple saturated sleeving; varnished tubing; and laminated 
Fiberglas sheets, sticks, or wedges. 

Fiberglas-covered magnet wire, lead wire, and other 
wires are obtainable from leading wire manufacturers. 


Fiberglas is now available for immediate delivery. In- 
creased production facilities make this possible. Consult 
your electrical distributor. Owens-Corning F iberglas Corpo- 
ration, Toledo 1, Ohio, Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 


FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





YARNS « TAPES « CORD « SLEEVING 
CLOTH and OTHER FORMS 
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Alert Orange can save many 

Ya worker from injury on the 

job. Factories are already using the 

strength and visibility of this color 

to indicate dangerous parts of ma- 

chines or equipment that might 

crush or cut an employee and waste 
manpower. 

Alert Orange contains more signif- 
icance for you because it is one of 
sx standard colors that make up a 
Safety Color Code for industry. This 
Code is considered by many as the 
frst uniform, effective, scientifically 
sound system of color signals for pro- 
noting plant safety. It is a develop- 
ment of DuPont and its color con- 
sultant, working with leading safety 
engineers. Here are the six colors and 
their specific uses: 

HIGH-VISIBILITY YELLOW indicates 


‘trike-against, stumbling, or tripping 
hazards. 


ALERT ORANGE marks parts of machines 
that might cut or crush a worker. 
SAFETY GREEN identifies first aid equip- 
nent and the location of safety devices, 
FIRE-PROTECTION RED points out fire- 
brotection equipment. 

PRECAUTION BLUE warns workers 
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This strong visual aid 
to safety is one of six color signals 
ina uniform code developed for industry by 
Du Pont and safety engineers 


against use of equipment under repair. 
TRAFFIC WHITE marks aisles, storage 
places and waste receivers. 

Certainly, any plant can use the 
Safety Color Code. The Code 
colors and symbols can be applied 
anywhere. They are important sup- 
plements to Du Pont “Three Di- 
mensional Seeing,” so important in 
high-lighting working surfaces of 
machines, and to required mechan- 
ical guarding and protective equip- 
ment. Leading safety authorities 
recognize the advantages of the or- 
derly, coordinated standard of prac- 
tice for all plants which the Safety 
Color Code provides. And factories 
have already proved its value. 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
City 


ALERT ORANGE identifies the cutting edge of this shear and 
warns the workman to keep his hands away. Do not confuse 
this color application with applied “‘spotlighting” of ‘“Three 
Dimensional Seeing.’’ It is an extra safety measure bringing its 
own special advantages. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Dept. Tw 54 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Send me your new booklet on the Safety Color Code. 


a 


ALERT ORANGE on the inside of a fuse 
box door calls attention to exposed live 
wires and electrical equipment that may 
be a hazard in any plant. 





An ALERT ORANGE band on a moving 
gear wheel quickly identifies a possible 
hazard. On the inside surface of the removal 
guard it urges immediate replacement. 





State 
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American 


Blower Vertical 
Unit Heater 


AMERICAN BLOWER? 
UNIT HEATERS 


Any firm or individual, who has an order 
for unit heaters carrying a priority rating 
of AA-5 or better, with a specified delivery 
date is eligible to buy American Blower 
Unit Heaters. 


If you require new heating equipment 


for enlargement of your plant, or moderni- 


24,000 B.T.U. and larger — Vertical Unit 
Heaters in 144,000 B.T.U. and larger—and 
Biower Type Units in 216,000 B.T.U. or 
are equipped with constant 


speed motors. 


larger. All 


You cannot buy better heating units 
regardless of price, and you'll find as thou- 


zation, or to replace obsolete equipment, sands of other users have found that Amer- 


. . iCz / i 2aters save valuable 
we advise you to get orders in early. ican Blower Unit Heaters sa = 


production space, save valuable fuel, cut 
Remember, American Blower Horizontal down absences due to improper heating, 
Type Unit Heaters are built in sizes of and insure healthful temperatures. 


Sirocco Unit Heater 


—— ee Blower Ivpe Ceiling Unit 


is 
Te rt 


BLT 
MA 


ae 


Venturafin 
Unit Heater 
Horizontal T ype 


AMERICAN BLOWER , 


2/ aD 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN NN) 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO WH T 


Division ot American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroration 


For Excellence 
in Production 
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Ys or FACTURERS who are having trouble 
with their loom oil creeping and eben ey esnare 
all over the place will appreciate Shell SWocceen 
Oil 72G. 

Although it “stays put” on the machine, it is 
readily removed from the goods in the finishing 
process, leaving no costly, tell-tale stains. 

Shell Textilis Oil 72G 1s but one of a complete 
line of lubricants designed specifically for each 
type of textile machine lubrication 

It will pay you to discuss your Textile lubricat- 


ing problems with a Shell Lubrication Specialist 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INC. 


PROVED ON 1,001 
tough testing grounds! 


ON ALL TYPES of heating and drying 
jobs—from army installations in 
Alaska to war plants in America—on 
1,001 tough testing grounds you'll 
find the Sturtevant Heavy-Duty Steel 
Pipe Heater far exceeding expecta- 
tions and guarantees. 


It eliminates the risk of early and 
frequent replacements—cuts back 
maintenance costs to near the zero 
point, 


Why not get all the facts? Simply 
mail in the coupon below. We'll send 
you a free copy of our fully illustrated 
32 page catalog (No. 462) which con- 
tains complete construction details, 
dimensions, operating principles and 
performance data of the Sturtevant 
Heavy-Duty Steel Pipe Heater. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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OUTER PIPE 


THE STURTEVANT HEAVY-DUTY STEEL 
PIPE HEATER IS NOT A WAR BABY > 


It was conceived, designed and in. service long before this nation felt 
the first hot flames of battle. It was ready—the result of 8 years’ care- 
ful research—to step in and help Uncle Som arm and fight. Today, 
Sturtevant engineers welcome the opportunity to work with your post- 
war planners ...to interpret heavy-duty heaters in the light of peace- 
time production problems. 
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To withstand severe 
service conditions... 


you'd build it around standard steel pipe. That's 
what Sturtevant does! Steam is carried in steel 
pipe from the time it enters the heater until it 
returns via the condensate line; there are no 
‘weak links” in the heater system from the boiler 
back to the boiler, 


When it comes to 
installation... 


of course, you may encounter space restrictions 
«+. another reason why you'd want the Sturtevant 
single header feature. This allows installation at 
almost any angle—vertically or horizontally. 
Plus factors include simplified installation .. . 
improved steam circulation. Headers are avail- 
able for single or dual rows of coils, depending 
on heating capacity needed. 


To speed air-flow... 


you'd certainly want smooth fins. And that's what 
you get in the Sturtevant Steel Pipe Heater. 
Nocrimping cuts to create air resistance or accum- 
ulate efficiency-robbing dust. Another secret of 
high performance lies in the tapering fins... 
thickest at the base, tapering down toward the 
tip... resulting in a naturally greater, more 
even transfer of heat over the entire surface, 


You'd most certainly 
consider heat transfer... 


Here we see the fin pipe of a Sturtevant steel 
pipe heater passing through a solder bath which 
afforcs a metallic bond between the fin and the 
pipe. This means adequate contact for maximum 
heat transfer as well as protection of the ex- 
ternal surfaces. 


Freeze-ups must be 
guarded against... 


so your design would incorporate pipe-within- 
a-pipe construction—just like Sturtevant's! The 
use of a single header leaves one end of the 
pipe free to take care of heavy duty expansion. 
The internal tube promotes free, unrestricted cir- 
culation—is just about the best bet for beating 
frost-burst coils. 


J —8+ + — 8 —sfe — 8° af — 6} 


Now, best of all... 


the Sturtevant Heavy-Duty Steel Pipe Heater is 
made in the same standard sizes used for copper 
units, It requires no more space—compares favor- 
ably in cost and is particularly adapted to use 
with steam in the higher temperature ranges. 
And you get the same guarantee that goes with 
a pre-war standard heating surface—qa full 
year's guarantee against any imperfections. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE CATALOG...TODAY! 
IT CAN SAVE YOU MANY HEADACHES! 


Scurtevant 
e the No. 


Hea 
462—without 


ad m . 
Piet pipe Heater catalogs 


cost OF obligation. 
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SPARKLE /NW THE POWDER... 


The greater the care in selection and compounding of phosphor powders for 
fluorescent lamps, the greater the brightness from the lamp, and the more 


See-ability the lamp produces in service. 


Westinghouse research engineers found, for example, that foreign substances in a batch 


—just one part in a million—make an appreciable difference in light output. 


To eliminate these impurities, Westinghouse research has devised new and effective purifi- 
cation processes. A carefully planned and meticulously controlled routine of acid washing, 
high-temperature firing, grinding, mixing and blending, assures maximum purity and 
brightness performance in the finished phosphor. 

Next time you order fluorescent lamps, take advantage of this Westinghouse research 
and product improvement — ask your Westinghouse dealer for bright, long-lasting 
Westinghouse Mazda Fluorescent Lamps. 

While much of our fluorescent production is earmarked for war industry, we are continuing 
as far as possible to supply fluorescent lamps for essential civilian use. Westinghouse Elec- 


tric and Manufacturing Company, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


SEE-ABILITY FROM THE LAMP 


HERE 


aU hee eRe htl 3 
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a (LO MAZDA LAMPS FOR SEE-ABILITY 
Ny 
es 

WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS «tor or tur tven Nos MON. WED. FRI. 10:15 ET. BLUE NET 
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500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. . 
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Example of Total War 


That machine combing der fuehrer’s forelock is 
one of your carding engines, teaching him a 


lesson. 


Schicklgruber thought only the Axis could gear 
for total war... that “soft’’ democracies couldn’ t 
line up their total fighting and producing re- 


sources in time to stop him. 


For one, America’s Textile Industry shows he 
guessed wrong. Not only are thousands of tex- 
tile men and women now in the armed forces, 
but the Textile Industry has broken all records 
in supplying materials for uniforms, blankets, 


tents and tarpaulins. 


Many of America’s textile machines are using 


COPYRIGHT, 





WISSCO CARD AND NAPPER CLOTHING FOR WOOL, WORSTED, COTTON, SILK, ASBESTOS AND SPECIALTIES 


1944 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 


. BUFFALO, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, WORCESTER 


Wissco Card and Napper Clothing to help 
speed their production. Made of special steels, 
the staples are clean-cut, precision-ground for 
keen penetration, and checked under a micro- 
scope. Available in all standard foundations, 
and Wissco Special Foundation which permits 
up to 200 lbs. more tension and assures positive 
pitch and long life. Glass hardened points, too. 


Write for literature. 


CW3CO 


CARD AND NAPPER CLOTHING 
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Enlarged reproduction free on request 
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TO MEN WHO ARE THINKING ABOUT 
THE WORLD OF TOMORROW: 


Remember the World's Fair of 1939-40? Remem- 
ber the truly amazing things it promised us... 
for the wonderful world to come? @ Well, all 
those phenomenal accomplishments of science... 

plus many that no one ever dared to even dream 
about in those halcyon days...will be ready for 
you when the time comes for conversion to peace- 
time production @ This forward-thinking organi- 


So, 
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‘MAGUIRE INDUSTRIES, INC.,, GREENWICH + STAMFORD © BRIDGEPORT « NEW MILFORD » NEW YORK 
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zation... one of the largest and most advanced in 
the Electronics field... is now engaged all-out in 
war production @ But many of the developments 
in which it pioneered are readily adaptable to 
ultra-modern, automatic production methods @ 
Our Engineering Department will gladly collabo- 
rate with yours in determining now just what part 


Electronics will play in your World of Tomorrow. 
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QOUICK Qu FOR TEXTILE 


You may find 
the answer to Your 


$1,000 Question! 


Are your machines capable of 
“MP. T° ?% 
Not if your machines are stopped too 


A long, or too often, for lubrication. For in- 


stance, Alemite Lubrication Specialists helped a textile 
plant put 12 hours extra productive time each week 
into a battery of Whittin Spinning Frames by a simple 
change in lubricating methods. Fifty-two times 12 is a 
lot of extra productive time. Have you checked up on 
your lubrication time lately ? 


* More Productive Time 


MEN 


O Are you using too many lubricants? 
A Could be! One manufacturer was 
amazed and money ahead when Ale- 

mite Lubrication Specialists showed him how to cut 
the number of required lubricants from 41 to 16 
through a modernized set-up. Time, money, and man- 
power were saved. Results were far better. No bear- 


ing failures due to improper lubrication. How many 
lubricants do you need? 


me em oe eee eee a ee 


Is every bearing on your machines 
getting proper lubrication? 


Before you answer, listen to this: In one 

plant, Alemite Lubrication Specialists 
discovered 17 plugged lubrication inlets in a battery 
of machines. Seventeen bearings that weren't being 
lubricated! A close call that could have cost plenty. 
But the complete, thorough Alemite service remedied 
the situation in the nick of time, thus forestalling an 
inevitable breakdown. 


eee eT 


— 


Yes! “LUBRI-chaos” Can Cost You ( 
Money, Machines and Production! 


% 
: 


“Lubri-chaos” is an affliction found in many of the ( 


best managed plants. It took the war and stepped \ 


‘ 


up production schedules to spotlight it. But Alemite, 


as the pioneer in pressure lubrication, has eru- ( 


saded for years to remedy this costly evil. Today, 
the modern Alemite method of handling and appli- 
cation of lubricants is recognized as the answer to 
“Lubri-chaos” and is proving its worth in war plants 
all over the nation. 


Tomorrow, when post-war competition makes 
new demands on industry, the Alemite method will 
play a vital part in production. That is why plant 
managers and operators with an eye to peace-time 
markets are getting together with Alemite Lubrica- 
tion Specialists to gain the competitive advantage 
of the world’s most modern lubricating methods. 
Alemite, 1888 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, IIL., 
or Belleville, Ontario. 


CONSULTATION + ENGINEERING - 


) 
é 
{ 


EQUIPMENT - 


Tough Jo 


WANTED 


“MML” Degree! 


e Lubrication Specialist, is a 


‘Whe ti ical 
-aation.” His technica 
agi consult with you about 


methods. He has added 
ed lubricants and 


This man, an Alemit 
“Master of Modern 
training and exper 
i t mi 
applying the mos é 
more productive time 
manpower. 

He’s ready to go to work for ~ 
world’s most experienced 9 age 
applicaion of lubricants. Call him. OF. 
wire or phone for his address. 


ALEMITE 


ence equip him to 
odern lubricating 
to machines, Sav 


u now, backed by the 
n in the handling and 
it you prefer, write, 


tc. us 


Firat in Modern Lubri 


LUBRICATION + MAINTENANCE 
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4 SHUTTLE 


which hos to withstand the 
continual terrific pounding 


‘blow after blow amid constant friction) 


must be TEM PERED in order to 


give the utmost in 
continual operation 


=<" SOUTHERN 
Tae es 


— the only Shuttles on the market in which the strain 
and uneven texture of the wood has been scientifi- 
cally removed by heat treatment. 


OUD Anal Y ORAM AE AG) 


this longer life. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
Sa STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. Philedelshio, Pil 


. Greensboro, N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. Providence, R. I. 
- _eeieaeli ait Manufacturers of all types of shuttles hi ommeeersiaae i; 


Plain tempered dogwood and persimmon or fibre covered 


TRANSMISSIONEERED MEANS ADVANCE DESIGN IN POWER DRIVES 


Transmissioneering Delivers More 
Pulling Power with D-V Drives... 


Grip and pulling power are Transmissioneered into Dodge 
D-V Drives. They combine the V-Belt’s transmission capa- 
city, resilience, and ability to absorb sudden shocks with the 
high efficiency of transmissioneered, precision-built sheaves. 


A perfectly matched team — precision-grooved D-V Sheaves 
with full contact D-V Belts —give “Matched Quality” per- 
formance, negligible slippage loss and an even division of 
the load among fully seated, tightly gripping individual belts. 
D-V Drives are easy to install and maintain. Their smooth 
pick-up of the load and relatively low tension make them 
easy on the driving motor. 


The Dodge Transmissioneer—your local Dodge Dis- 
tributor—can furnish, usually out of stock, D-V Drives 
complete with belts and sheaves. He will gladly work 
with you to select “The Right Drive for Every Job”. 


s 


DODGE M ANUFACTUR ING CORPORATION Dodge D-V Belts are Transmissioneered for maximum grip. 


Sidewalls are built concaved to flatten out in flexing around 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA, U.S.A. the sheave and give full contact with sides of groove. 


> ¢ THE SIGN OF THE DODGE TRANSMISSIONEER 


. BUY MORE WAR BONDS j Dodge ‘Matched Quolity’’ D-V Drives combine D-V pre- 


cision-made sheaves and rugged D-V belts. This means uni- 
form seating of belts—equalization of load—no loofing belts. 
Results in maximum power transmitted — longer belt life. 


This is what happens when sheave grooves ore not uni- 


form. 


Belts do not seat properly — pull unevenly, This 


means reduced power transmitting capacity, uneven wear, 
and shortened life. 
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Designed for Beauty » « « Every woman knows that today’s 


clear, even-textured full-fashioned* stockings were truly designed for 


beauty. Every stocking manufacturer knows that the first step toward 
superior knitting results is careful selection of the needles. Keep your 
Knitting Machines young and effective with TMW Needles 

And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 
bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WOR 


. ® 7 
Full-fashioned means knitted to fit the shape 


KS e¢ READING, PA. 


Of the leg 





‘The presence of the doctor is the first part of the cure. 


FRENCH PRO\ER 


Until the Victory is Won! ... The men and experience back of Reading 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 
connot give you new machines — but we w/] do the next best thing: 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your present 
equipment at highest efficiency. Let ws tell you about our complete recondi- 


tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profits. 
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FOR UGHTER 


ANY mill superintendents, over- 
M seers and other ofhcials plan 
to improve production efficiency, 
when the opportunity comes, by in- 
stalling light, precision machines, 
which will work at higher operating 
speeds. 

That is undoubtedly one reason for 
the increasing use of stainless steels 
in the textile equipment field. Its 
high strength-weight ratio makes it 
the ideal material for flexibility, 
adaptability and high-speed opera- 
tion. Other qualities combine to 

aintain processing efficiency, to 
prevent difficulties which menace 
quality standards. 

Largely used in the manufacture 
of spools, spindles, dyeing equipment, 
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SPEEDIER EQUIPMENT 


look to Stainless Steel 


dry cans, buckets, vats, tanks, ho- 
siery forms, needles, rollers and sinks, 
U-S-S Stainless Steels resist corro- 
sion from dyes or cleaning com- 
pounds, prevent color bleeding, elimi- 
nate rust and rust stains, reduce 
cleaning time and cost, making for 
better, more salable products. 
Combining high strength, high re- 
sistance to heat and oxidation, stain- 
less steels are paying their way in 
hundreds of industrial applications 
by increasing the active service life 


In the up-to-date dyehouse, stainless 
steel equipment maintaigs quantity 
schedules and quality standards. Many 
machines and devices, made of durable, 
immaculate U-S-S Stainless Steels 
stand up to the most exacting require 
ments—indefinitely. 


of essential equipment. Strong, tough, 
corrosion-resistant, stainless steel de- 
pends, for its unique qualities, on 
accurate composition and skillful heat 
treatment. Precision control, special- 
ized equipment and the experience of 
skilled workers, insure the uniformly, 
high quality of U-S-S Stainless Steel. 
The services of our representatives 
are at your disposal at all times. 
They will be glad to consult with you 
regarding your problems and future 
plans, without cost or obligation. 


U-S-S STAINLESS STEEL 


SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - BARS - 


BILLETS - PIPE - TUBES - WIRE - 


SPECIAL SECTIONS 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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In These Installations 
and Hundreds More 


GATES 





g ~-Are Outwearing 
Any NATURAL RUBBER Belts 


\ Ever Used! & 
WS 
‘SAHRA 


ORE than 6 years ago Gates began 
supplying American industry with 
large quantities of V-Belts made entirely 
of SYNTHETIC rubber. 
HF rhere are, of course, many kinds of syn- 
thetic rubber. Gates uses each kind where 
it best meets some particular service need. 


(lp 


Me 


For example:—one special synthetic 
rubber selected by Gates withstands oil 


Synthetic Kubber V-Belts 


AY 








and heat much better than natural rub- 
ber, Where oil and heat conditions are 
especially severe, Gates special synthetic 
V-Belts are giving 3 times to 4 times the 
service life of any natural rubber V- 
Belt ever used. 


The fact that Gates has had such long 
experience in making V-Belts of syn- 
thetic rubber—and that Gates synthetic 
rubber V-Belts have proved themselves 
through more than 6 years under the 
severest service conditions—is of great- 
est importance to anyone who buys V- 
Belts today. The advantage of Gates’ 
long head-start and outstanding success 
in making V-Belts of synthetic rubber 
can now be put to work for you right in 
your own plant. 


You have only to pick up your tele- 
phone directory and call the Gates Field 
Engineer. He will put at your service the 
full benefits of Gates’ knowledge and ex- 
perience without the slightest obligation. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY Ee 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


549 West Washinator 


CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA 


507 Builders’ Building 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


2213 Gritfin Street 





GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA 


104 West Washinaton Street 


TES“ :.o: DRIVES 


NEW YORK CITY 


215-219 Fourth Avenue 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


801-2 Liberty National Life Building 


ATLANTA, GA. 


738 C. GS. National Bank Building 















DENVER, COLO. 


999 South Broadway 
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HESE NEW FACILITIES for produc- 
] tion of Baker & Adamson reagent 
and fine chemicals provide ideal manu- 
facturing areas, additional research and 
development laboratories, and special 
storage and shipping accommodations. 
This plant’s output, coupled with that of 
other Baker & Adamson producing units 
and distributing stations throughout the 
United States, marks another forward 
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step in Baker & Adamson leadership. 

Basic materials for many Baker & 
Adamson quality products made here 
come directly from sixteen of General 
Chemical Company's producing loca- 
tions. With such fundamental sources 
of supply, including many Company- 
owned mines for raw materials, Baker & 
Adamson is in a pre-eminent and unique 


position for meeting the expanding uses 


NTN 2/6, a 


NEW FACILITIES FOR 
BAKER & ADAMSON PRODUCTS 
TO SERVE AMERICAN INDUSTRY! 


ae) 


ns. 
New B&A Plant, Marcus Hook, Pa. 
of high-purity chemicals in industry. 
Whether you require laboratory re- 
agents, fine chemicals, or other products 
prepared in accordance with your for- 
mulae—avail yourself of the Baker & 
Adamson facilities. Experienced tech- 
nical service representatives are ready 
to discuss your chemical problems and 
requirements. Baker & Adamson stocks 
are carried in many principal cities! 





Modern 


IN EVERY DETAIL 


CLASS H STEAM DRIVEN COMPRESSOR 


ORTY years of experience went into the 
building of CP Class H — latest model of 
CP Steam Driven compressors. 

A thoroughly modern steam end, propor- 
tioned to the purchaser's steam conditions, 
combined with full force-feed lubrication of 
the running gear and a highly efficient air end 


with its Simplate Valves, all contribute to the 


high overall economy of these CP machines. 
The double crosshead-tie rod construction 
provides direct, straight-line transmission of 
power from steam end to air end. Capacities 
range from 400 to 6600 c.f.m., 100 to 125 
pounds air pressure. Other sizes in single and 


multi-stage design for lower and higher pres- 
sures. Write for literature. 


ene 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS 

ELECTRIC TOOLS 

(Hicycle...Universol) 
ROCK DRILLS 


KK KKkKKK 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
VACUUM PUMPS 
DIESEL ENGINES 

AVIATION ACCESsonies 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC 


ote Se C-O'MmeP 8. N-Y 


General Offices: 8 East 44th Street, New York 17,N.Y. 
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Time-tested leadership as an 
all-purpose surface-active material 


TRITON W-50 


TABLE under textile operating 

conditions... effective in hard 
water... active over a wide range 
of temperatures... unusual in its 
resistance to exhaustion... TRITON 
W-30 has consistently demonstrated 
its outstanding value as a general- 
purpose wetting agent for textile 
processing. 

Triton W-30 can be used to good 
advantage to improve the efficiency 
and uniformity of sizing, desizing, 
scouring, kier boiling, dyeing, print- 
ing, washing and finishing. 

Write today for further informa- 
tion on Triron W-30. Our technical 
staff will be glad to give you full 
details on methods of use. 


Triton ts a trade-mark of Rohm & Haas Company, 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


$3 awards to Rohm & Haas 
» Company and its associated 
firms, The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company and 
Charles Lennig & Company 


HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other Industries . . . Plastics . . . Synthetic insecticides . . . Fungicides . . . Enzymes 











-Better Lubrication 
Y -Lower Maintenance costs 
Vi -Less ““down-time” for machines 


when the Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer 
is “in the picture” 


Actual photo of a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer checking roving 
frame lubrication in a prominent 





GULF OIL CORPORATION -: 








southern textile mill. 











Like ye 
War pre 
ucts, n 
you qu 
require 
produc 
War orc 
Ever 
me ‘ ; . Nation 
NE answer to the problem of getting You get many other benefits, too, when the sein 
maximum poundage from your machines Gulf Service Engineer is “in the picture” in inquiri 
is to make sure that a minimum of productive your mill. He can help you decrease end warehc 
time and effort is lost due to shutdowns breakage, reduce fire hazard, and lower main- 
and below par performance caused by exces- tenance and power costs. 
Sive wear. Call in a Gulf Service Engineer today and i 
Here a Gulf Service Engineer can give you let his knowledge and experience go to work such as 
effective help. A specialist in scientific lubri- on your lubrication and maintenance prob- 
cation, he knows how to keep machines up to lems. His practical recommendations are 
capacity production by the proper application bound to result in some improvement in mill W 
: < . . . . ° ~~" ° = 2 
of quality textile mill lubricants. operating efficiency. bor ein 
tected 


vy a 


MITT ERTILy 
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BACK THE ATTACK... 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 





GULF REFINING COMPANY ° GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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war order. 


we V , 1 lave 


inquiries, 
warehouse. 


Phone ite i 
ne, write or wire our nearest 


For Welding Needs 


Vecan supply Welding Wire 
geek 1 g Wire, for electric arc welding, 
STAINLESS STEEL ELECTRODES 
HARD-SURFACING ELECTRODES 
i MILD CARBON ELECTRODES 
.. 2 offer Welding Machines, Protect-O-Metal 
tected es of weld spatter and Havens “Cc” P 
. amps. Write, phone or wire a 
= our nearest 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Lik : 
LIKE YC st] i 
- ae - - _ is to do all we can to speed 
¥ uction. So, if you proc 
vi , if you need steel, steel 
cts, machinery and i oni ga 
: er} equipment, we'll get 1 
you quickly if at all possible— bj co 
( j possible—subject to priori 
requirements A call t oars 
’ o us has broke 
; Production bottleneck — helped oe ea 
speed many a 


CHICAGO (98), 
BALTIMORE (3), 
BOSTON (34), 
CLEVELAND(14), 
MILWAUKEE (1), 
WEWARK (1), WLI, 


PITTSBURGH (12), 
ST. LOUIS (3), 
TWIN CITY, 


9 CONVENIENTLY LOCATED WAREHOUSES 


BRUnswick 2000 
Gilmore 3100 
stadium 9400 

Henderson 5750 


Teletype CG. 605 


1319 Wabansia Ave., P. 0. Box MM 
Teletype BA. 183 


Bush & Wicomico Sts., P. 0. Box 2036 
176 Lincoln St, Aliston,P. 0. Box 42 Teletype BRIN. 10 
1394 £. 39th St, Teletype CV. 153 
4027 West Scott St., p. 0. Box 2045 Teletype Mi. 587 Mitchell 7500 


Foot of Bessemer St., P. 0. Box 479 Teletype NK. 14 Bigelow 3-5920 
Rector 2-6560 - BErgen 3-1614 


Ckdar 7780 
MAin 5235 
WEstor 2821 


Teletype PG. 415 
Teletype SL. 384 
Teletype STP. 154 


1281 Reedsdale St., W. S. 
Fist & Gratiot Sts., Pp. 0. Box 27 
9545 University Ave., St. Paul (4), Mina. 
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THATS WHAT / CALL 
LOERICATION JOB 


The LUBRIPLATE film is tough...the toughest lubricating film 
you have ever used. It holds contacting surfaces apart, even 
under the heaviest loads, thus effectively preventing progressive 
wear. Examination of a bearing surface lubricated with 
LUBRIPLATE always shows a mirror finish. 


LUBRIPLATE is a most exceptional lubricant. It keeps friction 
down to a minimum, thus conserves power. It prevents rust and 
corrosion. Its effective life is longer than conventional lubricants, 


therefore it is more economical to use. 


The remarkable achievements of LUBRIPLATE are told in the 
“LUBRIPLATE FILM.” It contains case histories and general 
lubricating information written especially for your industry. 


Send for a copy today. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 


FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. SINCE 1870 TOLEDO, O. 
i OF 
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BRINGS FRUIT TO THE FIGHTING FRONTS 


As components of Field Ration (Type-K) there is no telling 
Sai ha when or where these fruit bars will go into action! But, when- 
y releasing this page 
Ceglin* Finish for Textiles ever and wherever they do, they must be fresh, wholesome, tasty, 


makes i si 2 . . ‘ ‘ Z 
© ee He Greene satisfying and nourishing. Sylvania cellophane, in accordance 


one of the many essential services 


with Army specifications to insure moisture-vapor- resistant 


being rendered by 


Sylvania Cellophane 







SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Ceneral Sales Office: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Works and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Virginia 
* Trade Mark Ree US. Pat Off 
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BIGGEST ADVANCE EVER MADE 
mn Applying - 


Pressure! 


ww 


on 


Foxboro Pneumatic Loading on this 
slasher gives complete loading con- 
trol from single panel (top center). 
Pressure cylinders for one end of rolls 
shown in circles. Recording model 
(below) also available. 


Foxboro Pneumatic Loading gives 
calibrated “cushioned” pressure 


with fingertip control! 


With a simple twist of two knobs on an instrument, 
you can exactly adjust and equalize the pressure at 
both ends of any pressure roll equipped with Foxboro 
Pneumatic Loading! 


What's more, this exact pressure is then automati- 


cally maintained by the smooth “cushioned” action of 
air in pressure cylinders. Variations in material thick- 
ness and any out-of-roundness of rolls are automati- 
cally compensated. There’s no bouncing of rolls to 
limit operating speed. And it takes but the flip of a 
lever to unload both ends of the roll instantly! 


That is just a quick outline of the Foxboro develop- 


ment which is improving operation of slashers, dye 
padders, cloth washers, starch mangles and other 
squeeze roll machines. On extraction processes, 
Foxboro Pneumatic Loading produces greater overall 
extraction and closer control of final moisture content. 
On impregnation processes, it enables closer adjust: 
ment of the nip to insure thorough saturation and uni- 
form removal of excess liquid. 

Get full details of this important advance in roll load- 
ing. Write for Bulletin B-306. The Foxboro Company. 
84 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. Also 
Montreal, Canada. Branches in principal cities. 


PNEUMATIC LOADING wi OX BORO b nil 


REG. VU. S, PAT. OFF. 
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...for the key to V-Belt Drive Efficiency 
Only sheave grooves that are precision machined, accurately spaced and 
absolutely true, with side walls at perfectly uniform angles can make pos- 
sible a really efficient V-Belt Drive. Wood’s Sheaves are just that kind— 
engineered to provide for a snug fit and firm grip by the V-Belts. 

The full molded belts on a Wood's drive are flexible and resilient match- 
ing the grooves perfectly. The harder the pull the greater their wedging ac- 
tion and the higher their percentage of efficiency ... 98% is not uncommon. 

There are large assortments of sheave sizes and standard V-Belts always 
on hand in Wood’s warehouses. In most cases, requirements can be made 
up from stock drives for immediate shipments. Also special sheaves with 
extra weight for flywheel effect, bolting flanges and other special features 
to permit sheaves to form integral parts of customers’ machines can be 
made from array of flexible patterns right here in Chambersburg. No 
extra expense to customer for pattern equipment. Our 64-Page V-Belt 
catalog describes fully the Wood’s V-Belt Drive. Send for a copy. 

dye 

“sil EVERYTHING IN TRANSMISSION 
Bearings — Collars — Clutches — Couplings — Contactors 

eS, — Hangers— Pillow Blocks — Pulleys —V -Belt Sheaves 

rall and Complete Drives 

ont. “tinh The Some territories still open for alert distributors 

ust- 

1ni- 

ad- 
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WOOD’S SONS COMPANY, CHAMBERSBURG, ee 


__ BRANCHES: ; 907-391 ATLANTIC AVE, BOSTON, MASS. + 83 PLANE ST., NEWARK, NJ. + 425 FIRST AVE.  PUTTSBURGH, AL 
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makes your ceiling 
your freight clearing yard... 


For routing and distributing ma- 
terials, WRIGHT Hoists and Cranes 
convert your plant ceiling into a 
clearing yard—where vertical and 
horizontal material - handling 
takes place speedily, safely and 
economically. wriGHt Improved 
High Speed Hoists, WRIGHT 
Speedway Electric Hoists and 
wriGHt Cranes turn idle ceilings 
into busy, productive areas and 


save time and money. 
Whatever your handling prob- 
lem may be, WRIGHT engineers and 
distributors are qualified and capa- 
ble to give you helpful assistance. 
Look under ‘‘HOISTS” in your 
classified telephone directory for 
the name of your local wRiGHt dis- 
tributor. He is a good man to 
consult about better material- 
handling methods in your plant. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


Portland, New York 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT - CONNECTICUT 


WW S> 


In Bustness for Your Safety 
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INVASION and the 
FINAL CHALLENGE 


The idea that our national security some 
dav would depend upon the successful in- 
vasion of continental Europe by our armed 
forces was inconceivable to the average 
American but a few short years ago. Yet, 
today our whole strength is assembled to 
that very action and for assuring a sound 
| and permanent peace. 

America became great without aggres- 
sion... without tyranny. Our greatness has 
been achieved without destroying others... 
ours is a history of unprecedented indus- 
trial progress, of development of our own 
resources and reliance on our own efforts. 

Aggression is foreign to American phi- 
losophy. Yet, today we find ourselves faced 
with the choice of destroying or being de- 
stroyed. ‘loday we are confronted by the 
hard fact that the kind of peace which we 
all so fervently desire can be achieved only 
by crushing autocracy and by removing 
the causes of aggression. 

We are now engaged in the accomplish- 
ment of the first objective. Since Pearl 
Harbor a complacent, peace-loving Amer- 
ica—the largest of the “soft” and “de- 
cadent” democracies —has grown strong 
and tough. Out of the inherent virility of 


a free people we have moulded the might. 
iest force for invasion and attack that the 
world has ever seen. 

We have reached our peak rates of war 


production. We are producing as much 


war equipment as all the rest of the world 


combined. 
History will record our industrial mo- 
bilization as a phenomenal achievement. 
The battle of production has been won! 
The full might of our armed forces and 
those of our allies unleashed against the 
Axis war machine will bring eventual vic- 
tory. Two and a half years of intensive 
preparation, backed by 168 years of growth 
as a free nation, has given us superiority 
over twenty years of painstaking prepara- 
tion by the totalitarian and militaristic 
countries with their enslaved peoples. 
I’very American has contributed toward 
this powerful offensive. Our manufactur- 
ers and business leaders have exerted their 
fullest efforts. Our industries have mobi- 
lized their tremendous resources — tapped 
to the fullest degree their inventive and 
productive genius. The men and women 
in the factories, on the farms, and in the 


mills and mines have played a magnificent 





part in the tremendous production pro- 


gram. Citizens all are making their con- 


tribution to the armed victory that lies 
ahead 

We have demonstrated that a free peo- 
ple under a free enterprise economy can 


unite In a common purpose. 


When the war is won, we shall be faced 
by our second objective . . . removing the 
causes of aggression. This is a social chal- 
lenge. A challenge to those who would 
sacrifice our democratic way of life for 
personal gains or foreign ideologies. 

The best insurance for the continuance 
of our democracy is a successful democ- 
racy. That means a dynamic and not a 
static democracy. All of us who want to 
preserve the ideals that have made Amer- 
ica... and that includes all but a handful 
of extremists . . . must determine to find 
the policies and programs which will per- 
mit us to make the most of the abundance 
nature has provided for us. 

To achieve this end we must recognize 
the fact that we are but a wheel in the 
machinery of world economy. A whecl 
that must drive or be driven. A wheel that 
must mesh smoothly with the many other 
wheels or be stripped of its cogs. 

We are the only nation on earth free 
enough and strong enough to shape the 
mould of its own destiny. We can be ham- 
pered by nothing but our own confusion. 


aly 
rr 


The mind and the heart of all America 
today brood over the shores of Britain and 
watch over the narrow waters that wash 
the beaches of the Continent. And the 
prayers of all America go with each of 
those who embark upon that epic passage. 

‘Those of us at home who are producing 
the fighting tools and who are so earnestly 
concerned with the problems that will 
face a postwar America, should see now, 
even if we may never have seen it before, 
that all our plans will be worth just exactly 
what the men and women who make that 
passage are prepared, competent, and in- 
spired by their leadership to make them 
worth. 

For those men and women are America! 

They have gone out from rich homes 
and poor homes alike, from farms and fac- 
tories, from schools and churches, from 
mines and ranches, from offices and studi- 
os, to take their places in the battle line. 
‘They are a cross-section of the America 
that is to be. 

Whoever may draw the plans for that 
America, it is those men and women who 
will make the plans good. Invasion is their 
first step toward that end. May their work 
be speedily done, and may our plans be 
worthy of that work. 


President, MlcGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc 





Steam Plant Piping Systems = = 
“al GRANE can equip them 100%, 


Pipe Screwed Fittings 















t! le Pipe Bends, Flanged Flanged Fittings 
‘h of and Welded Welding Fittings 
; Automatic Stop Check Fabricated Piping 
Sas Valves 5 
Oa eC Pipe Supports eparators 
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The whole system is more dependable 
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who because there’s one high standard of 
their quality—adequate for the need—in Steam Piping for Two-Boiler Hook-up 
\ rk every part. In Crane Steel Gate 
VOIK sa 
Valves, for example: Straight- ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY... ONE 
1S be through ports minimize turbulence, RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALL MATERIALS 
erosion, resistance to flow. Strong Only a source as complete as Crane can give you these advantages. 
jov-dinia dinieheny wenmadtlin, tail. For power, process, or any other piping system—not only the 
; valves and fittings, but every part, from pipe to gaskets and studs, 
bearing yoke, and non-corrosive stem ; ee “ ; . 
ae are regularly available from Crane. Where else, but in the world’s 
bearings assure smoothest operation. greatest line of piping materials, could you expect a selection of 
Adequate stem power and extra long equipment that always meets your needs—of quality that’s always 
4 disc guides make seating positive. dependable? For, back of it stands Crane Co.'s 89-year leadership 
in the piping field. CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL 
ry, Inc 
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This is the equipment you'll need 


when Nylon goes back on legs 


This is the machine that sizes the yarn 


The Universal No. 250 Nylon Sizing Machine applies a defi- 
nitely-controlled percentage of size and winds onto large-diameter 
tubes in which the yarn is evenly and thinly distributed for rapid 
and uniform conditioning. 

Tension is applied before sizing. Since the yarn travels almost 
in a straight line and since the change in yarn speed is slight, 
there is little variation in tension. 

The machine is extremely rugged and has few moving paris — 
with the result that vibration is virtually eliminated. Use of four 
winds across the traverse limits yarn oscillation and reduces the 
movement of reciprocating parts, thus minimizing wear. 


This is the sizing tube 

The tapered ends, produced 
by the “‘scatter-wind’’, provide 
free delivery on the coning 
machine. 

No re-draw is necessary. 


This is the machine that winds the knitting cone 


The Universal No. 50 Winding Machine applies an emulsion 
to the yarn in easily-controlled amounts and then, by means of 
the Universal Pineapple Cone Attachment, winds pineapple 
cones of predetermined shape. 

Tension remains low. The yarn travels up from the supply 
tube, through an auxiliary tension guide and past the Emulsion 
Roll in nearly a straight line. Yarn contact points are few in 
order to minimize friction. 

The simple Pineapple Cone Attachment designed for this 
machine has the Roller Bail, kept true-running by the reinforced 


Roller Bail Holder. 


This is the knitting package 
The Pineapple Cone is con- 
sidered the ideal shape for a 
package supplying knitting ma- 
chines with nylon yarns. 
There is a choice of ten shapes. 


THE UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OF NYLON SIZING AND CONING 


Mytversal HA nding Compan yf a Se 


MORE THAN 90% OF ALL SYNTHETIC 
FILAMENT YARN ON CONES IS PRE- 
CISE-WOUND ON THE FLEXIBLE 50 


4 


PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTE 
ATLANTA 
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Speed and 


By FRITZ ZWEIFEL 


H & B American Machine Co. 
Spartanburg, $.C. - 


RODUCTION TABLES for roving 

frames now generally used make a 
standard allowance of 15 min. per set 
for doffing and other incidental shut- 
downs. While tables thus computed 
may be adequate, they are not—in our 
opinion—accurate, because if a 15- 
min. allowance for doffing and _ in- 
cidental shut-downs is correct for a 
10 x 5 making, let’s say, 1.00-hank 
roving, it does not necessarily follow 
that this same time allowance can be 
applied with the same degree of ac- 
curacy in the case of an 8 x 4 making, 
for the sake of the argument, 3.50- or 
4.00-hank roving. 

A roving frame, like any other 
frame, does not run 100% of the time. 
In the first place, it has to be stopped 
at regular intervals for dofing—and, 
secondly, stops every once in a while 
for other reasons—such as piecing-up 
broken ends, changing gears, cleaning 
flyers, etc. All of these stops cause a 
definite loss in production, which i 
proportionate to the number of spin- 
dles that are affected by stoppages and 
the length of time these spindles re- 
main idle. This is evident because a 
100-spindle frame can be doffed in a 
much shorter time than a 168-spindle 
frame, as common sense tells us that 
the chances of broken ends are al- 
most twice as great on the latter frame 
as on the former. From this, it follows 
that time allowed for doffing and in- 
cidental shut-downs should be gaged 
accurately if the production of such 
machines is to be forecast with any 


degree of accuracy. 
The muthor wishes to express his gratitude to Carrol B 
superintendent, Whitney Mills, Inc., Whitney, 


» who helped him particularly in compiling the 
of doffing and incidental stops. 
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HIGHLIGHTS: Tables Allow for Interference, Piec- 
ing, Flyer Picking, and Week-End Cleaning—Formulas 
Make Data Applicable to All Makes of Frames. 


INCIDENTAL STOPS. In the follow- 
ing pages, production tables are ex- 
plained with the thought in mind that 
accurate production forecasts are most 
desirable. They differ from the usual 
production tables in that the time it 
takes for doffing and the time a frame 
is stopped for other reasons are not 
combined. It will be noticed that the 
actual production is based on doffing 
times ranging from 8 to 15 min. 

Incidental shut-downs are listed in 
table on next page, called “Table of 
Doffing and Incidental Stops.” In 
this table each cause for a shut-down 
is evaluated according to the number 
of spindles on the frame—the values 
being expressed in percentages of oo 
running time. The factors found i 
this table are explained in greater ie 
tail as follows: 


1. Time Allowed for Doffing. ‘This 
represents the time that it takes to doff 
a frame, including picking of flyers. 
The shortest frame shown has 90 
spindles with an 8-min. time allowance 
for doffing and picking flyers. The 
number of spindles is stepped up by 
10—each 10 spindles taking one extra 
minute for doffing. An exception is 
made at the 120- and 130-spindle 
tabulations where 11 min. were as- 
sumed for frames of both lengths. The 
longest frame shown has 170 spindles 
and takes 15 min. to doff. 


2. Interference. “Interference” _ is 
known as time lost on a machine be- 
cause of the inability of the operator 
to service it immediately. Operators 
may not always be able to service a 
frame right away for a number of 
reasons. For instance, they may be 


busy on another frame or have 
absented themselves from their jobs 
temporarily. The time elapsing be- 
tween the shutting down of the frame 
and the operator arriving back at the 
scene is called “interference” and 
should not be confused with the time 
spent by the operator getting the 
frame into running order again. Time 
lost because of interference is ex- 
pressed in percentage of the running 
time and varies with the length of the 
frame. The following values have been 
assumed: 


Frames from 90 to 119 spdl 
lose 4% or 2.4 min. per hr 
Frames from 120 to 139 spdl. 

lose 5% or 3.0 min. per hr. 
Frames from 140 to 159 spdl. 

lose 5.5% or 3.3 min. per hr 
Frames from 160 to 170 spdl. 


lose 6% or 3.6 min. per hr. 


3. Piecings. It is safe to assume that 
piecing broken ends has to be done 
occasionally, no matter what frame or 
drafting system is used (ends down, 
anyhow, are very seldom caused by 
mechanical defects of the frame itself 
but are mostly due to faulty slivers). 
Time lost in piecing is also expressed 
in percent of the running time, and 
also varies in accordance with the 
length of the frame. For this cause of 
shut-down, we have assumed the fol- 
lowing values: 
Frames from 90 to 119 spd. 
lose 3.30% or 1.98 min. per hr 
Frames from 120 to 139 spdl. 
lose 4.50% or 2.70 min. per hr. 
Frames from 140 to 149 spdl. 
lose 5.00 % or 3.00 min. per hr. 


Frames from 150 to 170 spdl. 
lose 5.50% or 3.30 min. per hr. 


4. Week-end Cleaning. 


This column 
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besides considering week-end cleaning, 
covers repairs of a minor nature such 
as changing gears, replacing worn top 
rolls, unwinding lap-ups, etc. A flat 
2% loss of running time is assumed 
in this case regardless of the length of 
the frame. Hence, every 40-hr. week 
a frame loscs 48 min. 

5. Pick Flyers. Picking flyers, as al- 
ready pointed out, is done when the 
frame is shut-down for doffing. On 
combed stock or rayon staple, how- 
ever—particularly on lighter rovings— 
it often becomes necessary, because of 
excessive shedding, to doff flyers be- 
tween regular dofts. Many mills do it 
—othcrs don’t; hence it is left entirely 
up to the mill whether or not to use 
this figure, which also varies according 
to length of the frame. 


Frames from 130 to 149 spdl 
lose 2.50% or 1.50 min per hr 

Frames from 150 to 170 spdl. 
lose 3.00% or 1.80 min. per hr. 


USE OF TABLES. Calculations of 
actual pounds of production and per- 
cent efficiency per spindle can best be 
shown by actual problems. Assume 
for instance, on carded stock, that a 
roving size of 1.45-hank, with a 1.30 
twist multiple is being run on a 10x 5 
High-Draft slubber of 110 spindles. 


Then the actual calculations would be: 


Doffing time for a 110-spdl. frame 
(see Table of Doffing and Inci- 


dental Stop) 10 min 


Production per spindle in 10 hr. of 
1.45 h. r. (See TABLE I) 

Deduct from above figure 9.30%, 
which represents total % inci- 
dental stops 

Actual production per spindle per 10 


To find the percent efficiency, take actual pro- 
duction and divide by 100% production, found in 
TasLel. Thus: 

6.19 


= .838 or about 84% 


Again assuming combed stock and a roving size 
of 5 hank with a twist multiple of 1.30 run on a 
High-Draft slubber of 160 spindles, the actual 
production per spindle would be: 

Doffing time for a 160-spdl. frame 

(see Table of Doffing and Inci- 
dental Stops) 
Production per spdl. in 10 hr. of 5.00 
h. r. (See TaBLe IV) 

Deduct from above figures 16.50%, 
which represents total % inci- 
CE SUID, ond 555 dccew cbs wex'e 


14 min. 


1,432 lb. 


Actual production per spdl. per 10 
1.196 Ib. 
Then again percent efficiency equals actual pro- 
duction divided by 100% production, found in 
Taste IV. Thus: 
1.196 
——— = ,797 or about 80% 
1.50 
In figuring production on rayon 
staple, assume that a 2.50-hank roving 
is being run on a 9x 44 High-Draft 
slubber of 120 spindles with a 1.00 
twist multiple, and a 12-in. front roll. 
The calculation for actual production 
per spdl. would be: 


Doffing time for a 120-spdl. frame 
(see Table of Doffing and Inci- 
dental Stops) 

Production per spindle in 10 hr. of 
2.50 h. r. (See TaBLE VI). 

Deduct from above figure 11.50%, 
which represents total % inci- 
OI 6 Shoes sie an's cs dies 


Ll min. 


4.44 Ib. 


51 Ib. 


Actual production per spindle per 10 
hour. 


3.93 Ib 


Table of Doffing and Incidental Stops 


Number | 


of 
; | Allowed Inter- 
Spindles for ference 


per 
os Doffing 


Time | 


Piecings 


% 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 


~ 
iw 


10 
11 
11 
12 
13 
14 j 
15 
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Total % 
Incidental 
Stops 


| Coded | 
& 


Raven | Combed 


9.30 
9.30 
9.30 
11.50 
11.50 
12.50 
13.00 
13.50 
| 3.00 | 13.50 
{ 


9.30 
9.30 
9.30 
11.50 
14.00 
15.00 
16.00 
16.50 
16.50 
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Note: Deduct the total pencontage of lackdontel wees from the production found in production Tables | 
through Vill, making sure that production is read under the correct number of minutes dined 400 


doffing. 


*Where picking of flyers on rayon staple between doffs is done, use figures in column headed “Combed” 


The above figures are not intended to be the last word in research, nor are they supposed to be irrefutabl 
correct. As a matter of fact, it is readily admitted that these figures are only souronbnations. will not suit 
every mill, and in many cases will call for adjustments. Some mills may know from experience that they 
can doff more quickly than we anticipate, and some mills know that it takes them longer, In both cases the 
mill should use whatever doffing time it knows to be correct, The same thing may be said for interference, 
plecings, week-end cleaning, and picking of flyers. The above basic table, however, is a good Starting point 
tor mills to work out a table of ‘Incidental Stops’’ of their own to suit their conditions. 


-236 lb. 


Then, as before, percent efficiency equals actual 
production divided by 100% production, found in 
Tas.Le VI. Thus: 


3.0% = .82 or 82% 
4.79 

CONVERSIONS. Since every mill man 
has his own ideas about twist, front- 
roll speed, spindle specd, ete., it 
seems impractical to work out a set of 
production tables that could be used 
universally without need of adjust- 
ments. In the present case, for in- 
stance, the cotton tables were figured 
on the basis of a 1-in. front roll and 
1.30 twist multiple, and the rayon 
tables with 12-in. front-roll and 1.00 
twist multiple. Spindle speeds for 
both cotton and rayon are: 850, 950, 
1050, and 1100 r.p.m. for 10x5, 
9x44, 8x4, and 8x 3% slubbers, re- 
spectively. These figures were assumed 
chiefly because they are standards 
with which the writer is well ac- 
quainted, and should not be construed 
as a blanket recommendation in prefer- 
ence to standards mills are using now. 
A few simple rules can be followed by 
which the production figures given in 
these tables can be converted to fit 
every existing condition. The results 
thus obtained will be just as accurate 
as the figures given in the tables. 
These are the rules: 

Rue 1: Work out the production 
by means of these tables disregarding 
all discrepancies between your stand- 
ards and those used in the tables. Find 
efficiency. 

Rute 2: Convert 100% efficiency 
production—found in table—to suit 
vour front roll, twist multiple, etc. 

Rute 3: Multiply this figure by 
efficiency found under Rute 1, and 
the result is the actual production of 
the frame under consideration. 

Conversion Formulas. For easy con- 
version of the production tables, the 
number of formulas are suggested as 
follows: 


No. 1. 


100 % prod. x new front-roll dia. 


Different Front-Roll Diameter: 


old f ron t-roll di a. 
= prod. of new frame 
.2. Different Front-Roll Speed: 
100 % prod. x new front-roll speed 


old front-roll speed 
= prod. on new frame 


. 3. Different Spindle Speed: 
100 % production x new spindle speed 





old spindle speed 
= prod. on new frame 
. 4. Different Twist Multiple: 
100 % prod. x old twist multiple 
new twist multiple 
= prod. on new frame 
.5. Different Bobbin Weight: 
(heavier or lighter) 
Length of doff in min. x weight new bobbin 


Weight old bobbin 
= prod. on new frame 
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actual Table |. Slubber Production—10 Hr.—1'/-In. Front Roll—10 x 5, High Draft, 4- and 5-Roll 
Stock on Full Bobbin, 24 oz.—Spindle Speed, 850 R.P.M.—T. M., 1.30 raed 


und in 


Actual Production on Following Time Allowance 


man i .P.M. per Doff (in minutes) 
‘ront- 
ha a 
set of 
aa = eas 
djust- 1.00 0.71 
x in- : — 
ured 05 : 
~~ 1.10 9.47 
| 4.15 9.00 
rayon 
1.00 1.20 9.89 4 : 8.49 
» fa 1.25 9.98 | 8.57 8.04 
950 1.30 8.8 8.18 7.96 7.69 
0x5, 1.35 8.2 69 7.50 ‘ 5 7.26 
rs, Te 1.40 7.8 32 ikl: 2 3 6.92 
onl 1.45 7.38 | 6.92 6.77 | 6.7 7 6.57 
dards 1.50 1.04} 662! 6. 6.52 | 648] 6.43| 6.38 6.29 
ll ac. 1.55 6.72 34 ; 6.25 21 | 617 2 6.04 
trued 1.60 6.43 | 6.08] 6. 6.00} 5.96| 5.92 8 5.81 
wreter- 1.65 6.12} 5.81] 5.77] 5.73] 5.70 3] 5.59] 5.56 
, now. 1.70 5.88 5.59 5.56 5.52 49 2 39 5.36 
ed by 1.75 5.69 5.33 5.29 5.26 .23 7 14 5.11 
n in 
pond 1.80 5.391 5.14| 5.11| 5.08| 5.06 00 | 497| 4.95 
1.85 5.18 95 .92 4.89 .86 $1 19 .16 
results 1.90 497 | 4.76| 4.74| 4.71 ‘69 64| 462| 459 
curate 
ables. 1.95 4.74 | 4.55 | 4.52| 4.50] 4.48 43| 4.41 | 4.39 
2.00 4.59 41 39 4.37 35 31 .29 .26 
uction * Expressed in minutes. 
arding 
stand- 
Find Table Il. Slubber Production—10 Hr.—1'/s-In. Front Roll—9 x 41/2, High Draft, 4- and 5-Roll 
Stock on Full Bobbin, 18 oz.—Spindle Speed, 1,050 R.P.M.—T. M., 1.30 
ciency 
Oo suit Duration of: 100% Actual Production on Following Time Allowance 
tc. P.M. Production per Doff (in minutes) 
ire by i One |1 Lb. of | 
|, and Doff | Sliver* | Hk. Lb. ; 42 
i f 
aisle 1:25 76 | 11.90 7.26] 7.18| 7.10 6.96 6.82 
: : 1:30 80 11.61 7.49 6.89 6.82 6.75 6.62 6.49 
ry - a s 1:35 84 11.36 6.55 6.49 6.43 6.31 6.19 
2s, the 
sod ab 1.65 1:39 | 88 | 11.25 6.31 | 6.25 | 6.19 6.08 5.97 
. 1.70 1:43 11.15 6.08 .03 5.97 5.87 5.77 
1.75 1:48 10.94 5.82 an 5.72 5.63 5.53 
1.80 1:52 10.85 5.63 58 53 5 .36 
1.85 1:58 10.58 5.72 5.36 31 27 5 11 
1.90 10.50 5.53 5.19 +5 11 5 .96 
1.95 10.25 5.27 4.98 4.94 .89 4.8 <2 
2.00 10.21 5.11 4.82 4.719 75 4.7 62 
2.05 10.11 |: 4.93 4.65 4.62 .60 4.5 47 
2.10 2:21 10.06 4.19 4.53 .50 4 4.44 .35 
2.15 2:28 4.56 4.33 .30 <2 4.25 17 
si 2.20 2:33 4.41 4.19 17 1 4.12 04 
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* Expressed in minutes. 
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Speed and Accuracy in Calculating 
ROVING PRODUCTION (Continued) 





Note: In the above formulas the term “old” 
applies to standards found in these tables, 
and “‘new”’ to standards which are being 


used by the mill. 


The bobbin weight does not in- 
fluence the production to a great ex- 
tent, provided, of course, that all other 
factors are the same. A bobbin with 
more roving will take longer to fill up. 
Hence, a doff will last longer and, 
consequently, there will be less doffs 
per day. This will increase the produc- 
tion to a certain extent. 

To show the use of these formulas 
the two problems below are worked 
out in steps. 

PROBLEM 1: 3.00-hank 


Assume 


roving, combed stock, is run on an 
8x4 slubber of 152 spindles with a 
spindle speed of 1000 r.p.m., a twist 
multiple of 1.15, a front-roll diameter 
of 14 in., and a full-bobbin weight of 
16 oz. Find actual production. 

First Step: Work out production by 
means of tables, disregarding all dis- 
crepancies between your standards 


and those used in the tables. Find 
efficiency. 
Doffing time for a 152-spdl. frame 
(see Table of Doffing and Inci- 
dental Stops) . Serato ion a 13 min. 
Production per spindle in 10 hr. of 
3.00 h. r. (see TABLE ITI) 2.87 lb. 
Deduct from above figure 16%, which 
represents total % incidental stops. .46 Ib. 
Actual production in 10 hr. 2.41 Ib. 


Efficiency equals actual production divided by 


100% production, found in Tasie If. Thus: 
2.41 
———— = 30 OF 18%, 
3.09 


Second Step: Convert 100% pro- 


duction found on table to suit your 
mill conditions. 


100% production of 3.00-hank roving 
CD EI BOI soo kos onc edn dovee 

Old spindle speed 1050 New spindle speed 1000 
r. p. m. r. p. m. 

Old twist multiple 1.30 New twist multiple 1.15 


3.09 Ib 


3.09 x 1000 x 1.30 


=3.33 Ib. in 10 hr. per 
1050 x 1.15 eee ae 


spindle (100% pro- 
duction) 

Third Step: Multiply this figure by 
efhciency found under Rute 1. ° 

3.33 x .78 =2.60 Ib. actual production 

PROBLEM 2: Assume 4.50-hank 
roving run on an 8 x 3g frame of 168 
spindles using long-staple rayon, 1} in. 
front roll, .80 twist multiple, and a 
spindle speed of 1000 r.p.m. Find the 
actual production and efficiency of the 
frame. 

First Step: 

Doffing time for a 168-spindle frame 

(see Table of Doffing and Inci- 


Table lil. Slubber Production—10 Hr.—1'/s-In. Front Roll,8 x 4, High Draft, 4- and 5-Roll 
Stock on Full Bobbin, 14 oz.—Spindle Speed, 1,050 R.P.M.—T. M., 1.30 























} 
Duration of: | 100% Actual Production on Following Time Allowance 
Hank | Twist | R.P.M. Production per Doff (in miata 
Rov- per Front 
ing Inch Roll | One {1 Lb. of | 
! Doff | Sliver* | Hk. | Lb. 8 9 | 10 11 12 13 14 15 
' 2.00 1.84 162 1:33 106 11.30 5.65 5.20 | 5.15 5.10 | 5.05 5.00 4.95 4.91 4.86 
- 92.05 1.86 160 1:36 110 11.21 5.47 5.05 | 5.00 4.95 | 4.91 4.86 4.82 4.77 4.73 
2.10 1.88 | 158 1:40 114 11.03 5.25 4.86 | 4.82 4.77 | 4.73 4.69 4.65 4.61 4.56 
| ~__$_—_—_|_ __j_ |_| EE 
: 2.15 1.91 157 | 1:43 118 | 10.97 5.10 4.73 | 4.69 4.65 | 4.61 4.56 4.53 4.49 4.45 
s 62.20 1.93 155 1:47 122 | 10.80 4.91 4.56 | 4.53 4.49 | 4.45 4.41 4.38 4.34 4.30 
: 2.25 1.95 153 1:51 127 10.64 4.73 4.41 | 4.38 4.34 | 4.30 4.27 4.23 4.20 4.17 
2.30 1.97 | 151 1:54 130 10.60 4.61 4.30 | 4.27 4.23 | 4.20 4.17 4.13 4.10 4.07 
: 2s 1.99 149 1:58 135 10.46 4.45 4.17 | 4.13 4.10 | 4.07 4.04 4.01 3.98 3.95 
: 2.40 2.01 148 2:02 139 10.34 4.30 4.04 | 4.01 3.98 | 3.95 3.92 3.89 3.86 3.83 
' 2.45 2.03 146 2:05 143 10.29 4.20 3.95 | 3.92 3.89 | 3.86 3.83 3.81 3.78 3.75 
' 2.50 2.06 144 | 2:10 149 10.10 4.04 3.81 | 3.78 3.75 | 3.72 3.70 3.67 3.65 3.62 
5s 2.55 2.08 | 142 | 2:14 153 10.00 3.92 3.70 | 3.67 3.65 | 3.62 3.60 3.57 3.55 3.52 
2.60 2.10 | 141 2:18 158 9.88 3.80 3.60 | 3.57 3.55 ; 3.52 3.50 3.48 3.45 3.43 
2.65 2.32 140 | 2:92 163 9.81 3.70 3.50 | 3.48 3.45 | 3.43 3.41 3.39 3.37 3.34 
2.70 2.14 138 | 2:26 167 9.72 3.60 3.41 | 3.39 3.37 | 3.34 3.32 3.30 3.28 3.26 
5 275 2.16 137 2:30 172 9.63 3.50 3.32 | 3.30 3.28 | 3.26 3.24 3.22 3.20 3.18 
2.80 2.18 136 2:34 176 9.55 3.41 3.24 | 3.22 3.20 | 3.18 3.16 3.14 3.12 3.11 
; 2.85 2.20 135 2:38 181 9.46 3.32 3.16 | 3.14 3.12 | 3.11 3.09 3.07 3.05 3.03 
[|—_——$ $$ $$} | | 
' 2.90 2.21 134 2:42 185 9.40 3.24 3.09 | 3.07 3.05 | 3.03 3.02 3.00 2.98 2.96 
§ 2.95 2.23 133 2:46 190 9.32 3.16 3.02 | 3.00 2.98 | 2.97 2.95 2.93 2.92 2.90 
; 3.00 2.25 132 2:50 194 9.27 3.09 2.95 | 2.93 2.92 | 2.90 2.88 2.87 2.85 2.84 
' 3.10 2.29 130 | 2:59 204 9.08 2.93 2.81 | 2.79 2.78 | 2.76 9.75 2.73 2.72 2.70 
; 3.20 9.33 128 3:08 215 8.92 2:79°} 2.68-} 2.66 -| 2.65 | 2.64 2.63 2.61 2.60 2.59 
3.30 2.36 126 3:16 224 8.84 2.68 2.57 | 2.56 2.22 | 2.04 2.52 2.51 2.50 2.49 
3.40 2.40 123 3:26 236 8.67 2.55 2.45 | 2.44 2.43 | 2.42 2.41 2.40 2.39 2.37 
3.50 2.43 122 3:34 244 8.58 2.45 2.36 | 2.35 2.34 | 2.33 2.32 2.31 2.30 2.29 
3.60 2.47 121 3:44 256 8.42 2.34 2.26 | 2.25 2.24 | 2.23 2.22 2.21 2.20 2.19 
3.70 2.50 119 3:53 266 8.32 2.25 2.18 | 2.17 2.16 | 2.15 2.145 2.13 2.12 2.11 i 
3.80 2.53 117 4:02 276 8.25 247 2.10 | 2.09 2.08 | 2.07 2.06 2.055 | 2.05 2.04 
3.90 2.57 116 4:13 290 8.17 2.07 2.01 | 2.00 1.995; 1.985 | 1.98 1.977 | 1.966 | 1.96 | 
4.00 2.60 114 4:22 300 8.00 2.00 1.94 | 1.935 1.93 | 1.925 | 1.915 | 1.908 | 1.90 1.895 
4.10 2.63 113 4:32 311 7.91 1.93 1.88 | 1.87 1.86 | 1.855 | 1.845 | 1.84 1.835 | 1.83 
4.20 2.66 111 4:41 321 7.85 1.87 1.82 | 1.81 1.80 | 1.798 | 1.79 1.785 | 1.78 701 
* Expressed in minutes. | 
aot 
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your 


».09 lb 
d 1000 


le 1.15 


hr. per 
% pro- 


re by 


ion 

-hank 
f 168 
14 in, 
ind a 
d the 
of the 


PEPE OP Or COE Rr 15 min. 
Production per spindle per hour of 

4.50 h. r. (See Tasie VITT)....... 2.12 Ib. 
Less 16.50°%, which represents total 

% incidental stops.............. 35 Ib. 
Actual production per spindle per 10 

O56 4tGancane seeensicamxhe bas 1.77 Ib. 


1 
- = .78 or 78% 
2.28 
Second Step: 100% production of 
4.50-hank roving (see Tasie VIII) 
2.28 |b. 
Old front roll 1-3/8-in. 
Old twist multiple 1.00 
Old spindle speed 1100 
2.28 x 1.25x 1 x 1000 


1.375 x .80 x 1100. 


Efficiency: 


te 


New front roll 1-1 /4-in. 
New twist multiple .80 
New spindle speed 1000 


=2.35 lb. in 10 hr per 
spindle (100 % production) 


Third Step: 


Actual production 2.35 x .78 = 1.83 lb. per 
spdl. in 10 hr. 


FURTHER USE OF TABLES. Other 
uses to which the production tables 
can be put are for determining run- 


ning time of a set and duration of a 
pound of sliver. Duration of one 
“Doff’: It is well to know how long a 
“doff’”—namely, the time elapsing be- 
tween one dofhing and the next—will 
last, or should last, particularly if any 
question should arise in connection 
with work loads and time study. In 
Tas.e | through VIII, the duration 
of a “doff” is shown in the fourth 
column from the left and is expressed 
in hours and minutes. It should be 
remembered that this figure shows 
only how long it will take to fill up a 
bobbin. A “doff” lasts longer because 
a frame does not run all the time but 
is stopped for doffing, as well as for 
other reasons. Hence, if it is to be de- 
termined how long a “‘doff’”’ actually 
lasts, and how many times per day a 
hand has to doff, it is necessary to take 
this into consideration. The easiest 
way to do this is to find first the 


efficiency of the frame and use the 
efhciency to correct the time given in 
the table. Hence, if it is found that 
the frame runs at 80% efficiency, we 
know that the frame is shut down 
20% of the time, which means that 
we have to add 20% to the figure given 
in the Duration of One “Doft” col- 
umn. 

It should also be noted that, if the 
figures in any table are used, the 
weight of the bobbin made in the 
mill has to coincide with the weight 
used when compiling the table. If 
they don’t, the figures should be cor- 
rected using conversion formula No. 5 
for Different Bobbin Weight, viz.: 

Length of “‘doff”’ in min. x weight new bobbin 

Weight old bobbin 

To clarify the above, assume that 
a 2.10-hank roving of rayon staple is 
being run on a 120-spindle, 9 x 44 
frame with a l1@-in. front roll, a 1.00 











Table IV. Slubber Production—10 Hr.—1'/s-In. Front Roll,8 x 35s, High Draft, 4- and 5-Roll 


Stock on Full Bobbin, 12 oz.—Spindle Speed, 1,100 R.P.M.—T. M., 1.30 































































































Duration of: | 100% Actual Production on Following Time Allowances 
Hank Twist | R.P.M. | Production per Doff (in minutes) 
Rov- per | Front | | a 
ing Inch Roll | One 1 Lb. of | | 
Doff | Sliver* | Hk. Lb. . |? 10 | 11 12 Ss | <¥8+ 3}: 99 
scan mein rpenesentel seteencened i cats insect ell Mahan dies etn pigesoeet wigs 
2.50 | 2.06 | 151 | 1:46 | 141 | 1063/ 495/395 | 3.91 | 388 | 3.85 | 3.81 | 3.78 | 3.75 | 3.72 
2.55 i 208 | 149 1:49 | 145 | 10.53 4.13 | 3.85 | 3.81 | 3.78 | 3.75 3.72 3.69 | 3.66 3.63 
260 | 2.10 | 148 | 1:53 150 | 10.35 3.98 | 3.72 | 3.69 | 3.66 | 3.63 3.60 3.57 | 3.54 3.52 
ti ci ee ene ene tet nr evan eee een eens ere inne 
2.65 | 2.12 | 146 | 1:56 | 155 | 10.98| 3.88 | 3.63 | 3.60 | 3.57 | 3.54 | 3.59 | 3.49 | 3.46 3.44 
2.70 2.14 145 1:59 159° «1-40.21 3.78 | 3.54 | 3.52 | 3.49 3.46 3.44 3.41 3.38 3.36 
2:75 | S16 144 2:02 163 10.15 3.69 | 3.46 | 3.44 3.41 | 3.38 3.36 g.90° 13.31 3.29 
2.80 | 2.18 142 | 2:06 | 168 | 10.00 3.57 | 3.36 3.33 3.31 | 3.29 3.26 3.24 aa 3.19 
2.85 | 2.20 | 141 2:09 | 172 9.95 3.49 | 3.29 | 3.26 S26.) 381 3.19 3.17 3.15 3.13 
2.90 | 2.21 | 140 2:12 | 176 9.89 3.41 | 3.22 3.19 3.17 a2 3.13 3.10 | 3.08 3.06 
2.95 | 2.93 | 139 | 2:16 | 181 | 9.76! 3.31 | 3.13 | 3.10 | 3.08 | 3.06 | 3.04 | 3.02 | 3.00 298 
300: |. 2.325 138 2:19 185 9.72 3.24 | 3.06 3.04 | 3.02 3.00 2.98 2.96 2.94 2.92 
3.10 2.29 136 2:26 193 41: 9S 3.08 | 2.92 2.90 2.88 2.87 2.85 2.83 2.81 2.80 
3.20 2.33 134 2:34 205 | 9.34 2.92 | 2.78 | 2.76 » Se Be Se oe 2 2.71 2.69 2.68 | 2.66 
3.30 | 2.36 132 2:41 214 |. 924 2.80 | 2.66 | 2.65 2.63 2.62 2.60 2.59 2.57 2.56 
3.40 | 2.40 129 2:48 224 | 9.11 | 2.68 | 2.55 2.54 2.53 | 2.51 2.50 2.49 2.47 | 2.46 
3.50 2.43 128 2:55 233 8.99 | 9.57 2.46 2.45 2.43 2.42 2.41 77 2.38 9.37 
3.60 2.47 126 3:03 244 8.86 | 2.46 | 2.36 | 2.34 2.33 | 2.32 2.31 2.30 2.28 2.27 
3.70 2.50 124 3:11 254 | 8.73 2.36 | 2.26 2.25 2.24 2.23 2.22 2.21 2.20 2.18 
380 | 253 | 1293 | 318 | 264 | 863/ 297/918 | 217 (216 (915 | 214 | 213 | e129 | on 
3.90 | 2.57 121 3:27 276 8.46 2.17 | 2.09 2.08 2.07 2.06 2.05 2.045 | 2.04 2.03 
4.00 | 2.60 119 3:34 285 | 8.40 2.10 | 2.03 2.02 2.01 2.00 1.99 1.98 1.97 | 1.96 
Ne issn adits Se ek a ee eee a So eg 
4.10 | 2.63 118 3:42 296 | 8.32 2.03 | 1.967 | 1.95 1.935 | 1.93 1.92 1.915 | 1.905 1.90 
4.20 2.66 116 3:50 307 8.23 1.967) 1.89 1.883 | 1.875 | 1.867 | 1.86 1.85 1.844 1.836 ~ 
4.30 | 2.70 115 3:59 319 | 8.08 1.883) 1.82 1.815 | 1.807 | 1.80 1.79 1.785 | 1.78 | 1.77 
4.40 | 2.73 | 114 | 408 | 331 | 7.96 1.915] 1.755 | 4.75 | 1.744 | 1.737| 1.73 | 1.794/ 4.72 | 1.71 | 
} 4.50 | 2.76 112 4:16 342 | 17.92 1.76 | 1.704 | 1.698 | 1.69 1.685 | 1.68 1.672 | 1.666 | 1.66 | 
| 4.60 | 2.79 111 4:24 2 UI 1.704) 1.654 | 1.648 | 1.642 | 1.635 | 1.63 1.625 | 1.62 | 1.61 : 
4.70 | 2.82 110 4:33 364 7.76 1.65°| 1.60 1.595 | 1.59 1.584 | 1.579 | 1.573 | 1.568 | 1.562 
' 4.80 | 2.85 109 4:42 376 7.68 1.60 | 1.55 1.545 | 1.54 t530 4 133 4557 | 1.52 1 4.35 
4.90 2.88 108 4:51 388 7.60 1.545; 1.504 | 1.50 1.495 | 1.49 1.485 | 1.48 1.475 | 1.47 
5.00 2.91 107 5:00 400 7.50 1.50 | 1.461 | 1.456 | 1.452 | 1.447 | 1.442 | 1.437 | 1.432 | 1.428 
5.10 2.94 106 5:09 412 7.45 1.46 | 1.419 | 1.415 | 1.41 1.406 | 1.40 1.397 | 1.393 | 1.388 
5.20 2.96 105 5:17 423 7.38 1.42 | 1.384 | 1.376 | 1.376 | 1.371 | 1.367 | 1.363 | 1.36 1.355 
* Expressed in minutes, 
— | Be PSE SNF PAE SRE TOR NM Yin o vs am a - A 
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Table V. Slubber Production—10 Hr.—12-In. Front Roll, 10 x 5, High Draft, 4- and 5-Roll 5 





Stock on Full Bobbin, 24 o2.—Spindle Speed, 850 R.P.M.—T. M., 1.00 Re 
— —————— ee - ” — ae -_- 
Duration of 100% * Actual Production Based on Following Time 
Production Allowances per Doff (in minutes) - 
ree nnnannnnececreneneenncenseesicenseenetees seen nsrgennrneeneennnnsestnsnsveneneneesotnprnnennnssnsnnenemsnnnnsannsnnenevrwennnnansnensenenien ——$ 5( 
Inch | Roll | One -b. | anc 
i ° | to ¢ 
95 207 | O: ; é ; : ; g : i : ; D 
97 203 
1.00 196 
sistaeentoaitiiieasiid . Pr 
1.02 | 199 ; ; 
1.05 187 : ; : ; ; 2 ‘ ‘ . : le 
1.07 183 : s : : ‘ : i ‘ ‘ ; A 
1.10 180 : ? ; ‘ ‘. : : ; : y is EI 
1.12 | 175 " 
1.14 172 
1.16 169 | : 14.46 | 10.71 9.78 9.68 9.57 9.47 9.38 9.28 
1.18 166 : 14.31 | 10.22 9.38 9.28 9.18 9.09 9.00 8.91 
1.20 163 : 14.04 9.68 8.91 8.82 8.73 8.65 8.57 8.49 
1.22 161 An 


1.24 158 : 69 
1.26 156 : 72 

i a oi necengateceeesetenumiennanens! 
1.28 153 : 75 
1.30 151 : 719 
1.32 149 : 82 
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Table VI. Slubber Production—10 Hr.—1%-In. Front Roll,? x 4'/2, High Draft 4- and 5-Roll 
Stock on Full Bobbin, 18-0z—Spindle Speed, 950 R.P.M.—T. M., 1.00 


Duration of: | 100% Actual Production Based on Following Time 
Production Allowances per Doff (in minutes) 


Hank | Twist | R.P.M. 
Rov- | per Front ———-—___— 
ing Inch Roll One |1 Lb. of 

Doff | Sliver* : ; 11 
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twist multiple, and a spindle speed of 
950 r.p.m. How long does a doff last 
and how many times does a hand have 
to doff in an 8-hr. shift? 


Doffing time for a 120-spdl. frame 
(see Table of Doffing and Inci- 
dental Stops) 

Production per spdl. in 10 hr. (see 
aBie VI) 

Less 11.50% total incidental stops... 


11 min. 


5.63 lb. 
.65 Ib. 


Actual production per spindle ia 10 hr. 4.98 lb. 


4.98 
Efficiency = —— 
6.19 
Duration of one “‘doff”’ (see TABLE VI column 4) 
1 hr. 49 min. or 109 min. 
Plus 20 % shut-down or 22 min. 
One doff will last 


131 min. 
480 min. a day 


= 80% 


a ——- =3.66 doffs a day 
131 min. duration of one doff 


Answer: A doff will last 133 min. (2 


hr. and 13 min.) and a hand will doff 
the frame 3.66 times a day. 


DURATION OF 1 LB. OF SLIVER.!igures 
found in the 5th column from the 
left help to determine the length of 
time a creel will last. If the frame 
runs 100% of the time, the duration 
of a creel depends entirely upon the 
quantity of sliver in a can (or roving 
on a bobbin), and inasmuch as the 
can contents vary greatly, it was de- 
cided to determine how long one Ib. of 
sliver will last. ‘This figure, multiplied 
by the number of pounds of sliver in 
a can, will indicate the length of time 
a can (or creel) will last. We thought 
this to be more satisfactory than to 
try to assume an average number of 
pounds in a can. In this case, too, it 
should not be forgotten that the result 
will represent the running time of the 
frame—or the time a can will last if 


the frame were running all the time. 
Since a frame is stopped part of the 
time, because of doffing and incidental 
stops, this should be taken into con- 
sideration. In this case, too, as in the 
case of the duration of one doff, the 
easiest way to work it is to take the 
efficiency of the frame into considera- 
tion. Use the same example given 
under the subheading “Duration of 
One Doft” and, assuming the same 
conditions, see how long a creel will 
last. Thus: How long will a creel last 
when making 2.10-hank roving, and 
how many times will an operator have 
to creel during a 40-hr. week? As 
additional information, assume that a 
can contains 15 Ib. of sliver. 

One Ib. of sliver will last 96 min. 
Hence: 96 X 15 = 1440 min. We 
have determined that the frame runs 
at 80% efficiency, which means that 
20% of the time the frame is shut 


Table Vil. Slubber Production—10 Hr.—1%s-In. Front Roll, 8 x 4, High Draft, 4- and 5-Roll 
Bobbin, 14-021.—Spindle Speed, 1,050 R.P.M.—T. M., 100 


: Stock on Full 


Duration of: 
R.P.M. |. 
Front 


Roll 


Twist 


per 
Inch 


Hank 
Rov- 
ing 


One 
Doff 


1 Lb. of 
Sliver* 


2.00 

2.05 1.43 

2.10 1.45 
1.47 
1.48 
1.50 


1.42 


1.52 
1.53 
1.55 


1,97 
2.50 1.58 
2.55 1.60 
2.60 1.61 
2.65 1.63 
2.70 1.64 


2.75 1.66 
2.80 1.67 
2.85 1.69 
2.90 1.70 
1.72 
1.73 


1.76 
1.79 
1.82 


2.35 
2.40 
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Actual Production Based on Following Time 
Allowances per Doff (in minutes) 


12 13 
6.25 6.18 6.10 
6.10 6.03 5.9 
5.90 5.83 5.7 
S01 
pe 
5.41 


14 15 

6.03 
7 5.90 
7 5.71 


5.53 
5.41 
5.25 


. 


5.65 
5.53 
5.36 


3.25 
5.10 


5.20 
5.05 


5.10 


4.82 
4.69 
4.57 
4.45 
4.34 
4.23 


4.77 
4.65 
4.53 


4.41 
4.30 
4.20 
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Speed and Accuracy in Calculating 
ROVING PRODUCTION (Concluded) 


down. Hence, we will have to add 
20% to above figures: 

1,440 min. 

288 min. 


1,728 min. (or 28 hr. 
48 min.) 


Plus 20 % lost time 


One can (or creel) will last 


Number of creels per week (40 hr.) 


Answer: A can will last 28 hr. 48 min. 
and a hand will have to creel 1.38 
times per week of 40 hr. 


A PRACTICAL PROBLEM: And now 
to solve a problem which might arise 
in a mill. Assume a 4.00-hank roving 
of rayon staple is being run on an 8 x 4 
slubber of 160 spindles with a 1}-in. 
front roll, a .85 twist multiple, and a 
spindle speed of 1,100 r.p.m. The 
weight of a full bobbin is 16 0z., and 


the total weight of sliver in a can is 
17 Ib. 


What production per spindle can be expected? 
What will the efficiency be? 

How long willa *‘doff”’ last? 

How long willa creellast? 

How many times per 40-hr. week will a hand have 
to doff and how many time creel? 
Doffing time for a 160-spdl. frame 

(see Table of Doffing and Inci- 
dental Stops) : ; sas 
Production per spindle per 10 hr. (see 
Tasve VII) Braco 
Less 16.50 % totalincidental stops. . . 


14 min. 


2.43 lb. 


Actual production per spdl. per 10 hr. 2.03 Ib. 


2.03 
= .78 or 78% 
2.60 


Conversion: 


Efficiency = 


Old 11 in. New 134 in. 

- p26 - .85 

* 120cpm. * 1,100 
r.p.m. 

Weightfullbobbin “* 14 oz. 16 oz. 

100 % production 4.00-bank roving (see TABLE 


Front roll 
Twist multiple 
Spindle speed 


2.60 x 1.25 x 1,100 291 lb 


100% prod. = ———————— 
1.375 x .85 x 1,050 


40. Ib. 


Actual production 2.91 x .78 = 2.27 Ib. per spdl, 

per 10 hr. 

A doff willlast 3:21 or 202 min, 

Plus 22 % shut-downs (78% efficiency) 44 min, 

—_——————g 

A doff will actually last 246 min. 
or 4 hr. 6 min, 

A hand will doff in a 40-hr. week : 


2400 min. per week 9.8dok 
——_————__———- = 9.8 doffs a week 
246 length of one “‘doff”’ 


A can willlast 231 min. x 17 = 3927 inin, 

Plus 22 % shut-downs 864 min, 

4791 min, 

or 79 hr. 51 min, 
A hand will have to creel in a 40-hr, week: 

2400 min. per week 


———______— — =.501 
4791 duration of one creel 


A creel will last 


creelings per 
week 


Answer: 
Production of 4.00 h. r. per spdl. per 


Efficiency 
A “doff’’ willlast....... 


Table Vill. Slubber Production —10 Hr. —1°e-In. Front Roll,8 x 3°s, High Draft,4- and 5-Roll 
Stock on Full Bobbin, 12-0z—Spindle Speed, 1,100 R.P.M.—T.M., 1.00 


Actual Production Based on Following Time 
Allowances per Doff (in minutes) 


100% 
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Duration of : 
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1 Lb. of 
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per spdl. 


2 min, 
4 min, 


6 min. 
r. 6 nin, 


. week 


927 inin, 
664 min. 
791 min. 


. 51 min. 


2.27 Ib, 
78% 

r. 6 min. 
. 51 min. 


9.8 times 


OL times 
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RAYON TIRE CORD 
PRODUCTION 


Rayon cord tire on a Liberator stands almost as fall as 


the mechanic. 


l—High tenacity yarn is taken directly from two con- 
tinuous process bobbins and twisted simultaneously. The 
two strands are wound parallel on a twist spool on this 
two-bank machine. 

t—Here the two parallel! strands are cable-twisted into 
fnished tire cord as they pass upward to the horizontal 
Spools. 

i—The spools of plied and twisted Tyron cord are beamed 


H GH TENACILY RAYON made by the continuous process, 
introduced by Industrial Rayon Corp. six years ago, 
now spun, twisted and woven in coordinated operations 
it the company’s Cleveland plant, with reported gains in 
production efficiency and in quality of tire cord fabric. The 
1100 denier yarn is spun, stretched, washed, treated, dried, 
sven a preliminary twist and wound on bobbins, ready 
lor cord twisting when it leaves the continuous process 
machines. In only two additional steps the yarn is twisted 
ind plied and ready for warping and weaving. Other 


§ Nethods new in use elsewhere involve additional or differ- 
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Official Army Air Forces Photo 


from creels as shown above; beams carry about 1000 Ib. 
4—Cord for the tire fabric produced in Industrial Rayon 
Corp's. new weaving department at Cleveland is supplied 
to each loom from a number of beams simultaneously, and 
is loosely interlaced with a fine filling thread. Ends from 
several beams are interlaid so that uniform tension may 
be maintained. The fabric is shipped to tire manufacturers 
in rolls of up to 1000 yards. 


ent processes. The pictures, presented by courtesy of Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp., show the steps after the yarn has left 
the initial spinning and treating machine. The company’s 
Cleveland plant, which is using these methods on a produc- 
tion basis of 11,000,000 Ib. annually, is being enlarged to 
an ultimate capacity of 20,000,000 lb. Additions to its 
Painesville plant will provide another 22,000,000 Ib. 
capacity for high-tenacity tire yarn, cord, and fabric. The 
expansion program at these plants is proceeding under 
WPB directives to meet demands for military vehicles and 
aircraft tires. 





SAFETY COLOR CODE 


HIGHLIGHTS: Accidents Reduced by Adoption of a System for Identifying Haz- 


The safety green symbol on wall identi- 
fies location of various sorts of first aid 
equipment. 


eames IN TEXTILE MILLS means in- 


creased production. ‘Time lost 
through direct and indirect accidents 
during 1943 amounted to 370,000,000 
man-days. It is estimated that the 
textile industries share of the tremen- 
dous loss in man-days will amount to 
over 11,600,000 man-days. This fig- 
ure, given in man-days lost is hard 
to visualize, but if this loss of time 
was applied to the woolen industry 
manufacturing 32-oz. Army overcoat- 
ing, the results would be unbelievable. 
An accident—time-loss of 11,600,000 
man-days is equivalent to the time re- 
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TEXTILE MILL APPLICATION OF COLORS 


High Visibility YELLOW 
fF) fl 
ty 

Trucking equipment 

Conveyors and Aisles at 

hazard points 

Edges of loading 

platforms and pits 

Railings; Low beams 

Floor pan edges 

Aisle obstructions 

Protruding parts 

Curbins; Dead ends 

Stairway approaches 

Floor level changes 


Alert ORANGE 
ke \ 
fi 


Exposed ports: 

Pulleys 

Gears on pickers, 
looms, etc. 

Cutting devices, 
and shears 

Rollers 

Interior surfaces of: 

Electrical switch boxes 

Fuse boxes 

Power boxes 

Machinery guards 


Safety GREEN 


To identify: 
First aid rooms 
Stretchers 
Cabinets for gas masks 
Cabinets for respirators 
Cabinets for 
medical supplies 
Safety showers for 
chemical burns 


Chain hoist blocks 
Risers of 
off-standard steps 


Lower left—High visibility yellow is 
used to mark falling and tripping 
hazards, as illustrated. 


quired to process yarns for and to 
weave about 370,000,000 yd. of 32-oz. 
overcoating. Or, this yardage is 
equivalent to providing every soldier 
in the United States, British, and Rus- 
sian armies with two G.I. overcoats. 
Much work has been done in dif- 
ferent industries to reduce accidents 
and standardize identification proced- 
ure. For example, in practically every 
textile plant the water, steam and 
compressed air piping is identified by 
color symbols. However, nothing has 
been done about the classification and 
the identification of plant hazards 


Below—Alert orange indicates exposed 
gears, wheels and other extreme hat 
ards; also under machine guard. 


which are responsible for accidents 
A method of identifying exposed haz 
ards about textile mills would tend to 
reduce accidents. While some mill 
have attempted to work along thi 
line, no standardization had been ef 
fected. In one plant, they may us 
red to indicate danger, while in at 
other plant, and many times within 
the same plant, red might be used t 
identify firefighting apparatus. 

In an attempt to standardize safet\ 
identification, Matt Denning, directo! 
of Trade & Refinish Sales, Fabrics & 
Finishes Dept., E. I. du Pont de Ne 
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E\FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


ards—Six Safety Colors Used—System Can be Used for Color Blind Employees. 


AND SYMBOLS USED IN SAFETY CODE 
























Fire Protection RED Precaution BLUE Traffic WHITE 
/ ae A 
Ne [~ 
Fire protection equipment: Electrical controls Traffic controls 
asks Extinguishers ; Valves Storage areas 
ators Hose connections Dryers Waste receptacles 
Apparatus Scaffolding Aisle markings 
Alarm stations Vats Corners 
Fire hose Boilers F'oor areas immediately 
Hydrants Compressors surrounding waste re- 
Fire doors Tanks ceptacles 
Fire blankets Use blue symbol to pre- 
vent operation of 
Cards 
Frames 
Looms 
Pickers 
wa, 
>xposed F : 
ne har & below—Precaution blue means "do not Lower right—White is used to guide  Fire-protection red indicates fire equip- 


operate.” The yellow striping indicates traffic and to indicate waste recep- ment. A circumscribed band of red 
a bumping hazard for tall employees. tacles. aids identification from all directions. 
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cidents 
ed haz @ ours & Co., at the 15th annual con- identify these potential trouble-mak- establishes as suggested standards, cer- 
tend to § \ention, Greater New York Safety ers as well as to help speedily locate tain colors to indicate accident haz- 
ve mills § Council, presented a safety color code safety and fire protection devices. But, ards, identify protective equipment 
mg this § ‘or industry which has been endorsed — the use of color is not enough. ‘The and assure orderly arrangement and 
peen ef ff by the National Safety Council. This right color should be selected for each good housekeeping. 
nay use § lor code is an advanced step based job. And, more important, these 
» in at’ § “Three-Dimensional Seeing,” as colors and their uses should become COLORS SELECTED. Six colors have 
, within @ ported in the May, 1943 issue of a standard not only in every part of — been selected as industrial safety code 
used to @ Texte Wortp and was worked out every textile mill, but also in every colors. They are: 
vith the assistance of Faber Birren, industrial plant in the country. YELLOW, ORANGE, GREEN, 
re safet’ @ Ndustrial color consultant. As a result, the Du Pont Safety RED, BLUE, WHITE (and black or 
director here are definite hazards in every Color Code for industry was evolved. gray) 
abrics & Muill. Also there are safety devices ‘This proposes a uniform system of High visibility yellow was selected 
+ de Ne @ every plant. Color, in the form of color signals—a_ system based on for it possessed just that quality of 
unt. should be used to spotlight and sound scientific facts and research. It - (Continued on page 146) — 
Ay, 1944 
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Maintenance of 
ELECTRONIC 


CONTROLS 


HIGHLIGHTS: Vibration Should Be Avoided— 
Tubes Generally Weaken Before Failing—Knowl- 


edge of Operation Is Fundamental—Dividing Cir- 


cuits Aids Tracing Trouble. 


By W. D. COCKRELL 


Engineer, Electronics Section, General Electric Co. 


LECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, generally, 
E requires less maintenance than 
other electric equipment since it has 
no moving or wearing parts. Never- 
theless, to keep it in top-notch oper- 
ating condition and to prevent pro- 
duction interruptions, it is essential 
that certain maintenance procedures 
and checks be followed and _ that 
troubles be located and remedied as 
quickly as possible. 

Most of the components of elec- 
tronic controls—resistors, reactors, 
transformers, and capacitors—are of 
a semi-permanent nature and are con- 
servatively rated to give many years 
of service with very little maintenance. 
Even the electron tubes themselves, 
while replaceable, require inspection 
and testing only at comparatively long 
intervals. 

First, it must be remembered that 
many parts of electronic controls are 
similar to those used in magnetic con- 
trols. Enclosing cases, bases, termi- 
nals, wiring, and conduit devices are 
frequently identical. Standard mag- 
netic control devices—such as fuses, 
switches, and overload relays of both 
the instantaneous and the time-delay 
types—are found on many electronic 
panels. These devices usually perform 
starting or protective functions and 
operate infrequently. As in the case 
of standard magnetic control panels, 
this infrequent operation itself some- 
times results in special maintenance 
problems. Detailed instructions as to 
the inspection and maintenance of 
these standard devices may be found 
in maintenance manuals. 
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a) 


Fig. 1. Electronic control panel subject fo slight 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE.  Particu- 
lar emphasis should be placed on in- 
spection for cleanliness and the ef- 
fects of vibration. Because of the high 
impedances used in some electronic 
circuits, an excessive accumulation of 
dust or processed material will, par- 
ticularly when damp, provide parasite 
circuits which may interfere with 
proper operation. Lenses and other 
parts of optical systems should be 
wiped off frequently with a clean, soft 
rag. 

Since many electronic panels are 
interconnected extensively with other 
apparatus, the loosening of connec- 
tions or the breakage of leads through 
the effects of vibration may cause seri 
ous shutdowns, entailing intensive 
(and sometimes aggravating) “trouble 
shooting” before the fault is located. 
Vibration also tends to shorten tube 
life. If severe vibration is found to 
exist at the installation location, shock 
mounting of the control panels, as 
well as the use of stranded or extra 
flexible leads, may be justified. 

Photoelectric and other electronic 
controls involving mechanical com- 
ponents should be checked frequently 
to assure that the mechanical adjust- 
ments have not been disturbed. Com- 
mon causes of such disturbances are 
bolts loosening under vibration or 
equipment hitting against the control. 

Very rarely does a modern elec- 
tronic tube fail suddenly. Usually the 
failure is the result of a gradual loss 
of emission that takes place as the ac- 
tive cathode material is used up or 
flakes off. Overloading, mechanical 


vibrations (not sufficient to require shock mount- 
ing), being given periodic check to assure that 
screws and bolts are tight. 


abuse, operation at high or low fila- 
ment or cathode heater voltage, and 
operation outside of required tempera- 
ture limits all tend to shorten tube 
life. 

Among the most prevalent causes 
of poor operation and short tube life 
are the operation of electronic panels 
on line voltages differing too greatly 
from the panel nameplate voltage, and 
the use of the wrong tap when a 
tapped-input transformer is provided. 
Panels are usually designed to operate 
satisfactorily on line voltages varying 
plus or minus five per cent of the 
panel rating. If the voltage at the in- 
stallation point is consistently high or 
low, a small auto- or booster-trans- 
former may be used. If the line volt: 
age fluctuates widely, a special voltage: 
regulating transformer may be 
required. Faulty heater transformers, 
loose connections, and corroded 
socket connections also may limit the 
low-voltage, high-current power Ie 
quired for the tube cathode heater. 

Panels which use gas- or mercuty- 
filled tubes are normally equipped 
with a cathode protective timer. This 
timer should be set for the heating 
period designated by the instructions 
accompanying each new tube. This 
time has been found by experience t? 
be the minimum time permissible for 
reasonable tube life and must not be 
decreased for any reason. 

During the shipment or handling 
of mercury-vapor-type tubes, the li¢ 
uid mercury may be splashed on the 
elements. Therefore, when the tube 
is first placed in service, it is necessatY 
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to heat the tube cathode for a time 
with the anode lead disconnected, dis- 
tilling off the splashed mercury before 
the anode power is applied. This re- 
quires a longer period than the usual 
cathode heating time; the tube in- 
structions give the proper time. Mer- 
cury vapor tubes must be kept upright 
as much as possible to keep the mer- 
cury off the elements. 

Shocks and jars in handling tubes, 
particularly when they are old, can 
be quite detrimental. Sharp shocks, 
such as caused by dropping or strik- 
ing the tube, if they do not actually 
rupture the envelope, may jar the ele- 
ments out of position or even break 
welds or leads. 


TROUBLE-SHOOTING. The best 
trouble-shooting tool is a clear knowl- 
edge of the operation of the panel and 
each part of it. If partial operation 
is obtained but other actions fail to 
occur, the trouble may be isolated to 
a part of the circuit. 

Since many circuits on electronic 
panels have a very high impedance, 
meters having high impedance are 
very desirable in servicing the equip- 
ment. A useful tool is the radio serv- 
ice multimeter which has a resistance 
of 1000 ohms per volt or higher. For 
some circuits, however, an electronic 
meter, such as a vacuum-tube volt- 
meter of the d-c reading type or a 
cathode-ray oscilloscope, is essential. 
The cathode-rav oscilloscope, particu- 
larly when modified to read direct- 
current potentials, is an extremely use- 
ful device since it combines a very 
high impedance voltmeter with a time 
axis, thus making visible many voltage 
changes too rapid for the ‘ordinary 
meter to follow. Instantaneous thyra- 
tton grid and plate potentials and 
ther voltage waveforms may be ob- 
erved easily on the oscilloscope and 
iny incorrect operation quickly de- 
tected. 

In trouble-shooting on electronic 
control, one should first make sure 
that the trouble lies in the electronic 
equipment. Is power available at the 
control panel terminals? Can _ the 
motor or other device be operated by 
ema means (such as from a d-c 
bus by drum switch or magnetic con- 
tol) if provided? Are all protective 
devices and interlocks outside of the 
panel operating properly? Has the 
cathode protective timer relay com- 


pleted its timing cycle and applied 
inode power? Have mechanical ad- 
istments been disturbed where items 


uch as scanning heads or other me- 
hanical components are used? 

The times at which the failure oc- 
‘rs may be divided roughly into 
three. (1) when first starting a new 
‘quipment; (2) when starting after a 
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normal shutdown; and (3) during 
operation. 
EQUIPMENT FAILURES. \Vhen new 


electronic equipment fails to start, the 
cause may be a lack of correct power, 
incorrect or missing connections, 
tubes in wrong sockets, use of wrong 
or defective tubes, no fuses or wrong 
size fuses or damage done to panel 
leads or parts in shipment. 

Incoming power should be checked 
against panel nameplate. ‘The remedy 
for no power, missing wires, and fuses 
is obvious. The position and type of 
tubes can be checked by referring to 
the wiring diagram and the panel 
stamping. Defective tubes and (some- 
times) tubes in the wrong socket may 
not heat up. The glow of the hot 
cathode may usually be seen in glass 
tubes; in metal tubes the envelope be- 
comes hot to the touch. (The enve- 
lope of metal thyratrons and ignitrons 
is at cathode potential. Do not touch 
while power is on the panel.) 

When electronic equipment does 
not operate after a normal shutdown, 
first check power, interlocks, and safety 
switches. The cathode heating timer 
relay may have failed or the anode 
contactor may be defective. An old 
tube often fails due to expansion and 
contraction as power is switched off 
and on. Filament or heater burnouts 
may be detected quickly by inspect- 





Fig. 2. Arrow points to guard protect- 
ing photoelectric scanning head. 


ing glass tubes or by feeling metal 
tubes for heating. (Power should be re- 
moved before touching metal thyra- 
trons and ignitrons.) Sometimes an 
overloaded transformer or reactor will 
fail due to the expansion cycle as 
power is removed and applied. Here, 
however, warning of failure is usually 
given by excessive heating, the odor 
of the hot material, melting of the 
sealing compound, or smoking or char- 
ting of the insulating paper. 

If after a period of satisfactory oper- 
ation, the equipment’s operation 
quickly becomes unsatisfactory or 
ceases altogether it is often possible 
to isolate the trouble to a specific 
cause by noting the exact symptoms 
of the failure. Power failure or a 
blown fuse result in an instantaneous 
change in the equipment’s operation. 


An overloaded transformer, resistor, or 


wire is usually indicated by heat and 
smoke before total failure occurs. The 
cause of overload—whether short-cir- 
cuit, load coil burnout, or motor-bear- 
ing failure—must be found and cor- 
rected before the equipment is again 
placed in service. 

A failure in a tube cathode circuit 
permits the cathode to cool gradually 
over a period of seconds or even min- 
utes. Therefore, the loss of operation 
may be gradual rather than sudden as 
in the case of power failure. However, 
small rectifier- and battery-operated 
tubes cool quickly. 

If none of the above causes for fail- 
ure are evident it will be necessary to 
go carefully through the operation of 
the circuit and to analyze each step. 
An instruction book for the particular 
panel or at least an elementary dia- 
gram of the circuit should be avail- 
able. If the circuit is at all extensive, 
it is usually possible to divide it into 
two parts; for example, the control 
and power circuits of a welding con 
trol. Then it may be possibe to use a 
meter, electronic voltmeter, cathode 
ray oscilloscope, or some other means 
to determine whether or not the con 
trol section is operating correctly as 
the input is varied over the normal 
range. Likewise, a simulated control 
signal may be applied to the power 
circuit to test that half. 

In a similar manner, each part of 
the circuit can be further subdivided 
until the faulty circuit or part is found. 
With a clear knowledge of each part 
of the circuit, this procedure can be 
carried out quite rapidly. It is a good 
idea to check the operation of panels 
while they are operating correctly and 
to record voltages found and cathode 
ray traces seen between specific points. 
In this way, the differences found in a 
defective panel will be immediatelh 
evident, ad the trouble-shooting will 
take much less time. 
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COLOR APTITUDE TEST 
Developed for Textiles 


HIGHLIGHTS: Color Council Cooperates with Indus- 
try in Development — Designed to Fit Employees to 


—1OR THE PAST FOUR YEARS, the 
iz Inter-Society Color Council, of 
which the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists is a 
member body, has been at work upon 
a test designed to evaluate a person’s 
general ability in dealing with colors. 
The problem is one of long standing, 
and this is by no means the first at- 
tempt at its solution, but in no other 
case have there been so many different 
sources of professional information and 
technical skill cooperating toward a 
single end. The question was formu- 
lated and presented to the council by 
a member of the textile industry. He 
requested assistance in determining 
the suitability of those employees 
whose job it was to dye textile yarns 
or fabrics to match given samples. He 
pointed out that at present there is no 
technique for determining an em- 
ployee’s probable success in such a job 
and thus preventing inept ones from 
failing at the final stage, when they 
might have been invaluable in other 
parts of the plant. To answer this 
need, a committee of the I.S.C.C. has 
devised a color-matching test which 
brings out the degree of precision a 
person uses in discriminating colors 
and the speed with which he is able 
to carry on such discrimination. 


APPLICATIONS. ‘The following results 
and discussions point to several ways 
in which the test was designed to be 
useful in the textile industry. The first 
and most obvious of uses is in testing 
all new employees who are at all likely 
to work in places in the plant where 
accurate color judgments are necessary. 
Old employees, both color workers 
and non-color workers should be tested 
with a view to shifting all individuals 
to jobs for which they are most suited. 
It can be expected that such a pro- 
cedure will contribute toward a de- 
crease in labor turnover. Finally, all 
persons in any way concerned with 
color should be retested at regular in 
tervals to uncover changes in “color 
aptitude” —-improvements due to 
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Jobs Involving Color — Testing Conditions Controlled. 


training or to motivation; diminutions 
due again to changes in motivation or 
to factors of age, health, and the like. 


TEST PROCEDURE. Briefly, a person is 
given a number of colored samples, 
consisting of chips 1% in. by 1 in. and 
required to find the best matches to 
them among 50 chips arranged hap- 
hazardly in a field and fastened perma- 
nently to a gray background. For 
most people, all but a few of the field 
chips can be rejected as not “matches” 
in any single case. The real test comes 
in discriminating the one among those 
few—at most probably five or seven— 
that is the best match to the sample in 
hand. A score, obviously, is very largely 
determined by the accuracy with which 
the matches are made, but a time limit 
of 30 min. is set so that over-delibera- 
tion reduces the final score as well as 
does inaccuracy. Thus high ratings in- 
dicate both accurate and rapid dis- 
crimination. From this it can be seen 
that the committee put practical con- 
siderations first and aimed at a quanti- 
tative evaluation of precisely the apti- 
tude that is involved in the efficient 
performance of a color matcher on the 
job. 

That is not to say that dve-plant 
workers have only to make color dis- 
criminations. Their jobs require other 
skills than those involved in this test. 
Neither are the test matches made un- 
der the same conditions that prevail on 
the job. Conditions for test matching 
must be controlled, and cues and de- 
vices eliminated from the test pro- 


THE AUTHOR 


. of this article is professor of psy- 
chology at Hobart College, Geneva, 
N. Y., and is a past chairman of the 
Inter-Society Color Council. Professor 
Dimmick has an extensive color labora- 
tory and has been a consultant on color 
problems for 15 years. To obtain test 
sets described, write Professor Dim- 
mick or the Munsell Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 
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cedure that do not reflect the particulai 
factor — color-matching aptitude — 
which the test attempts to quantify 
Such conditions determine the place. 
ment of the colors in the matching 
field and the order of presentation of 
the samples to be matched. It is im- 
portant, for example, that the person 
taking the test be unable to compare 
a sample with more than one possible 
match at a time and that the sample 
and a match always occupy the same 






















relative positions. ‘Thus devices which of Mu 
individual matchers may have de The c 
veloped in practice are eliminated, lie in | 
sometimes to the annoyance of the § 'YPes © 
person being tested. However, only by § W4S 10 
such means can scores be made com ff ‘uce a 
parable. ‘The result may be that a new § Was ¢v 
recruit will score as high as, or higher | With c 
than, an experienced matcher. Obvi § * 890 
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the latter with the former, but train able h 
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with a high degree of assurance of his lightne 
ultimate success. are hel 
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the test so intrinsically difficult as to It is 
discourage the person taking it. Such — O 
an end is accomplished partly throug) ri = 
including the time factor by using onl} lectanc 
such matches as can be made in the ff “St mz 
first 30 min., but mainly by the care =e 
fully graded saturation series of the A 
color chips. The successful prepate  )/?\ 
tion of such series is an accomplish § - 
ment of major proportions. Credit for.” the 
it goes to Mr. Carl E. Foss, co-chait aa é 
man of the I.S.C.C. committee. valid 
TEST MATERIALS. For the origin! gf STAND/ 
form of the test, Mr. Foss made tw’ att es 
series of colored chips, running from exten aN 
neutral gray to a yellowish-red of Mu ‘ang 3 
sell 5R (d.w.]. = 626 mp) and from as . 
the same neutral gray to a bluish nous 
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In testing, to ob- 
tain a new color 
the one just used 
must be returned 
to the holder as 
shown. The girl 
using the set is re- 
turning a_ chip 
with her right 
and is obtaining a 
new one with her 
left. 


of Munsell 5RP (d.w.l. = 512c my). 
The colors were chosen because they 
lie in the neutral regions for the two 
types of color deficiency. While there 
was no intention in this work to pro- 
duce a test for “‘color-blindness,” there 
was every reason to prevent persons 
with color deficiencies making scores 
as good as those of normal subjects. 
The choice of colors offers a consider- 
able handicap to “color-blind” sub- 
jects. The color (Munsell hue) and 
lightness (Munsell value) of the chips 
are held constant so that members of 
the series differ from one another only 
in saturation (Munsell chroma). The 
graduations within the series are close 
to, or less than, a just noticeable dif- 
ference. The best observer under 
favorable conditions will not make all 
the matches correctly. There always 
femains a chance for improvement. 

[t is well known that the perceived 
color of samples such as those in the 
test is a resultant of their selective re- 
fectance and the illuminant. The 
test materials have been standardized 
and measured under I.C.I. Iuminant 
"C,” the equivalent of north-daylight 
7500° K). It is essential that the 
test be given under such illumination 
‘or the interpretation of test scores in 


terms of the standard scores, to be 
valid 


STANDARDIZATION. The final form of 
test procedure is the culmination of 
‘xtensive exploratory work. A wide 
lange of individuals from color ex- 
perts to office workers were tested by 
Various delegates of the I.S.C.C., the 
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total running into thousands. General 
Dyestuffs Corp. contributed scores 
from 133 test subjects, including most 
of their color experts. As results came 
in, they were examined statistically 
with the practical aims of the test in 
mind, the procedure shifted where it 
showed the need, and more tests 
made. The last 300 test scores that 
were obtained are being used as a ten- 
tative standardization by reference to 
which the score of any individual in- 
dicates where he stands in “‘color apti- 
tude” relative to the standardizing 
population. As data accumulate, the 
ratings will approximate more closely 
their positions in a more general popu- 
lation. Studies have been made which 
indicate the reliability of a particular 
score, so that one can decide whether 
one individual’s rating is significantly 
above or below that of another. There 
are indications, also, of how a man’s 
score will change upon retesting, both 
as a matter of simply learning how to 
perform such a test, and of increasing 
one’s general experience with color 
matching in the meantime. 


“COLOR APTITUDE”. At this point it 
should be made clear what is implied 
in the concept of “color aptitude” as 
it is conceived in this work. In the 
first place, the test does not measure 
some hypothetical retinal function. It 
attempts, rather, to evaluate the ef- 
ficient use of color perception. It is 
quite passible that two individuals 
having identical ‘retinal sensitivities’ 
—if it were possible to make such a 
determination—would show very dif- 


ferent degrees of color aptitude. It 
follows, then, that “color aptitude” 
scores obtained by retesting over a 
period of time will show significant 
changes which are the effect of prac- 
tice and of motivation. This charac- 
teristic adds to the fundamental utility 
of the test. 

Small variations or differences in 
scores are intrinsic to the test; but, due 
to the fact that a 100% scale is used 
for scoring, it is much too finely 
graded. Such variations, however, fall 
within a limited range. On the other 
hand, progressive increase in score may 
be taken as indicative of improvement 
in color aptitude. 

The Philadelphia Textile Institute 
has undertaken to test its students at 
the beginning and at the end of their 
course, with the possibility in mind 
that changes in scores may give them 
an index of the effectiveness of their 
training in the use of colors. Unfortu- 
nately, this program is considerably 
hampered by loss of students to the 
armed forces. The measurement of 
such improvement in color aptitude is, 
naturally, subject to the law of dimin- 
ishing returns. The higher the score 
is at any time, the less increase in score 
will result from any particular course 
of training. Repeated retestings of the 
same persons indicate that no one can 
hope to raise and maintain his score 
beyond the low 90’s. The highest 
score obtained in this series of trials 
was 97.5% correct, and on the follow- 
ing trial the subject scored only 88. 


TEST FORM 2. On the basis of four 
years of preliminary work by the com- 
mittee, Form 2 of the color aptitude 
test has been perfected. Changes have 
been made which improve the con- 
venience and utility of the new form 
but which follow the basic procedures 
described. The most striking change 
is in the number of colors and in their 
absolute saturation. One of the reds 
of the original test has been replaced 
by a green that serves the same func- 
tion for color deficient subjects. There 
have been added a yellow, a purple 
with a large blue component, and a 
gray. Thus there are now five color 
series of ten chips each so that the 
total number of matches is increased 
to 50. The new series now run from 
Munsell chroma 4 to chroma 5 which 
makes the test more definitely color- 
ful. The 50 loose chip samples have 
been enclosed ina flat holder in which 
they are invisible to the subject until 
he is ready to use them and then he 
can obtain only one at a time in the 
specified order prescribed for the test. 
The complete set is contained in a 
three-section folder about 12 in. by 18 
in. and 3 in. thick when closed. 


. 








METALLIZING on Increase, 
S.T.A. Engineers Told 


HIGHLIGHTS: Use of Machinable Hard Metals Has Enlarged Scope of Process 


—Low-Voltage Damage to Fluorescent Lamps—Handling of Voltmeters. 
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Metallizing Demonstration on Loom Crankshaft by E. M. Kay at North Carolina Vocational Textile School During Meeting 
of Master Mechanics of S.T.A. Left to Right: C. L. Pickler, Albemarle, N. C.; Lewis Burgess, Charlotte, N. C.; H. Shealy, 
Balfour, N. C.; J. E. Wolfe, Balfour, N. C.; J. D. Taylor, Balfour, N. C.; and S. K. Lineberger, Rock Hill, S. C. 


ry7HE USE OF METALLIZING EQUIP- 
| MENT in the Carolinas has in- 
creased twenty times in eighteen 
months, E. M. Kay, manager of the 
Carolinas branch of the Metallizing 
Company of America, Charlotte, told 
the master mechanics division of the 
Southern Textile Association at Char- 
lotte, April 6. Metallizing equipment 
and techniques, he said, have im- 
proved over the past 25 years to where 
any metal that will melt at 6000° F. 
can be sprayed onto another metal, 
wood, plastic, cloth, etc. Originally 
only lead, tin, and a babbitt metal 
could be sprayed with any success. In 
the past four or five years spraying of 
machinable hard metals has _ been 
worked out, thus enlarging the scope 
of metallizing. Formerly hard metals 
had to be eround to a finish. Most 
mills have the compressed air and the 
such as oxygen and acetylene 
or the equivalent, that can be used 
with the metallizing equipment. 

One advantage of metallizing in tex 
tile plants is that a harder, longer- 
wearing metal can be put on over the 


gases, 
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origing il metal, thus i increasing in m: iny 
instances the useful life of the part 
and reducing down-time for repairs. 
Another advantage is that parts can be 
repaired without disassembling. Motor 
shafts, for example, can be built up 
without removing the motor from the 
shaft, thus cutting down on the work 
of repair. 

“Other applications we plan to make 
has been very successful with reclaim- 
ing loom crankshafts and pulleys,’ 
ssid A. L. Eledge, Spartan Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. “We don’t know how 
long our metallizing repair jobs will 
last, as we have never had one break 
on us, and only time will tell us the 
story. At present we are buying no 
new crankshafts! 

“When we repair our crankshafts, 
we also reclaim pulleys that are worn 
in the bore, by reboring and building 
up the shaft to fit the rebored pulley 
and pressing it on the shaft with 
heavier pressure than normally. We 
have found it necessary to increase the 
power on the press for this reason. 

“Other applications we plan_ to 


make are on the feed-roll shafts on our 
cards, which are soon to be overhauled, 
and numerous journals common to 
most textile mills. We wouldn’t be 
without our metallizing outfit.” 
Properties of metal are changed on 
the spraying from those of the original 
metal to some extent and some new 
qualities are obtained. “Any metal,” 
according to Mr. Kay, “passing 
through a hot flame takes in carbon or 
something of the sort or loses oxy- 
gen. in other words, sprayed metal 
is considered by some engineers to be 
the finest bez aring metal that can be 
used today. This is because the 
spraved metal is porous and accepts 4 
lubricant readily, although to the 
naked eye the metal does not appear 
porous. It has been found that spray- 
ing the inside of airplane oylinders 
makes the engines run cooler. 
Marshall Dilling, executive secretan 
of the STA, told members that, fot 
several months before his retirement 
from the mill, he had tried metallizing 
on various applications and had found 
it very satisfactory. He expressed th¢ 
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opinion that metallizing offers great 
possibilities to master mechanics, es- 
pecially in the postwar, when sufh- 
cient competent help can be trained 
and the experience spread over the 
shop personnel, as has been done in 
the case of welding. 









CASE HARDENING. Mr. Dilling 
asked about the practicability of case- 
hardening sprayed metals, as the prac- 
tice would have a wide application to 
the flutes and collars on metallic rolls. 
In answer, Mr. Kay said that metalliz- 
ing Companies had given up the idea 
of case- -hardening sprayed metal be- 
cause of the difterence in expansion 
and contraction of two different met- 
als, which weakens the bond. Instead, 
he suggested that a very hard metal 
such as 120-carbon steel or a Tufton 
steel be used to give the desired hard- 
ness. 

‘Training metallizing operators, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kay, is not difficult, as 
almost any intelligent person who can 
recognize a neutral flame—mandatory 
for correct metallizing—can soon learn 
the work. Some members present felt 
that a good mechanic should be 
trained to do the metallizing. Mr. Kay 
cited an instance where a pla int in Chi- 
cago was using women to do this work 
satisfactorily. In cases in which he 
had investigated the failure to use 
metallizing where the equipment was 
n hand, he had found the instruction 
ef operators had been at fault, not the 
equipment, he said. When the oper- 
tives were instructed properly, good 
results were obtained. 

‘Case hardening of metals for fast- 


wearing textile-machine parts holds 











































much possibility for the master me- 
chanic,” said W.N. Kincaid, Wiscas- 





sett Mills, Albermarle, N. C. “We 
have secured a Johnson oven and a 
number of books on heat treatment of 
metals from McGraw-Hill for our 
hops and have had considerable suc 
cess in case-hardening studs and jour- 
nals, which are among the major 
replacement items in textile plants. By 
lecting the proper metal for replace 
ment parts and hardening them in the 
lohnson oven, we get considerably 
‘onger life from the parts we make. In 
- on, we use the Johnson oven for 
‘e-liardening purchased parts, which 
nereases the life of such parts. 
_ In our work in the field of case 
dening we have only scratched the 
urfac of possible applications in tex- 
tile plants that are well worth atten- 
‘on. While we do no metallizing of 
‘orn parts, undoubtedly there are 
many places it can be used in reclaim 
ig machine parts.” 


OW VOLTAGE. [ow voltage duc 
‘0a drop in the line or to overloading 
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A loom crankshaft being reclaimed by 
metallizing. 


of lines because of additional loads at 
the mills causes much trouble in elec- 
trical systems of textile plants, and the 
number of mills running low voltage 
is amazing, according to James T. 
Meador, of Southern Electric Service 

Charlotte, N. C. Boosters in- 
stalled on these lines can eliminate 
the troubles. 

Fluorescent lighting, especially, is 
affected by low voltage, as the lamps 
are slow to start and “flash on and off 
several times at first. This flashing 
causes more rapid deterioration of the 
coating used on the insides of a light 
tube, thus reducing its life. Higher 
voltages up to 125 give quick starts, 
good lighting, and longer life th: in do 
lower voltages of around 90. “I find 
that voltage regulators are essential on 
lighting circuits, as thev hold the load 
right there,” said Mr. Meador. 

One master mechanic commented 
that he was putting in fluorescent 
lighting as fast as he could get the 
equipment but had to use anything 
he could get. He had experienced 
trouble with bulbs burning out rap- 
idly and wanted to know if one make 
of equipment was better than another. 
Mr. Meador advised him to call in the 
representatives of the companics from 
which he bought the equipment to 
help locate the trouble. As to one fix 
ture being better than another, he 
didn’t think there much to consider, 
as most of the basic parts were secured 
from a few large firms and assembled. 

Lightning is one of the bueaboos 
that will be with the textile plant in 
the coming seasons; and in some cases, 
where power companies don’t believe 
in using protective devices on the pri- 
marv side of transformers. trouble mav 
be expected. 

Bovs from 
the mills re 


various denartments of 
being trained in electri 


cal work at the North Carolina Voca- 
tional Textile School. according to 
Mr. Meador, who is connected with 


the electrical department of that in- 
stitution. These boys know practically 
nothing about electricity when they 
come in, and after a 12-week course 
they know how to take the National 
Electrical Code Book and figure every- 
thing out of it. 


TROUBLE SHOOTING. In looking for 
overloads on electric motors, Mr. 
Meador recommended any one of 
several types of tong ammeters. When 
the rated amperes per terminal, as 
stamped on motor plates, is exceeded, 
as detected by the ammeter, some- 
thing must be done to relieve the 
overload at once, or overheating and 
damage will result. The dual-scale 
ammeter with ammeter and voltmeter 
dials is very useful where line fluctu- 
ations are present. An ammeter is 
good only as long as its scale is kept 
adjusted. Dial readings can be ordered 
to suit the plant. 

On small motors, such as the 1 or 
+ hp. used for looms, it is necessary to 
use a multiplying coil to secure accu- 
rate readings with an ammeter. The 
actual reading is taken in a coil of say 
10 turns and the dial reading divided 
by 10. Another way is to take the 
motor terminal wire, throw two or 
more loops in it, read the loop amper 
age, and divide by the number of loops 
used. 

To locate grounds, Mr. Meador 
passed around a small compact volt- 
meter that he said was inexpensive and 
effective. One of the most useful in- 
struments shown was a small a.c.-d.c. 
meter that detected voltage by sound 
as well as by indicator. This little in- 
strument seemed to be used fairly 
widely, and one master mechanic told 
how his electrician had put a pocket 
clip on his voltmeter and carried it 
around so Both hands were free to 
hold the terminal electrodes. 


BOILER FEED WATER. Chairman R. F’. 
Nichols, Newberry, S. C., in answer 
to a question from Mr. Eledge, on 
boiler feed water, emphasized the fact 
that raw water for the boiler should 
be tested from every angle. By send- 
ing samples to the North Carolina 
State or Clemson Colleges, accurate 
analyses can be secured, and only then 
should the decision be made as to 
treatment. of the water. 
Humidification by steam-air equip 
ment has possibilities, according to 
Mr. Nichols. Favorable factors, he 
said, are the small amount of equip- 
ment necessary and the evenness of 
temperature and humidity control. In 
a hosiery mill he had visited he had 
noted the results with this steam-air 
system and added that his organiza 


tion is goin to adopt it. 





It is the policy of the inspection 


organization at the Philadelphia 
Depot, according to Lieut. Colonel 
A. E. Dennis, Officer in Charge of 
Inspection at the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot, to apply sta- 
tistical methods to the analysis of 
data obtained from inspection to 
the maximum degree. Lieut. Jack 
G. Maack has been charged with 
studying and originating sound sta- 
tistical applications to the inspec- 
tion procedure. His knowledge and 
his practical approach give particu- 
lar significance to the following sum- 
mary of the explanation which he 
delivered recently to Sub-Commit- 
tee B-5 of Committee D-13 on Tex- 
tile Materials of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. 





Under a new inspection system being 
used at Philadelphia QM Depot, screen- 
ing inspection is no longer in use, hav- 
ing been replaced by a system shown 
in Table 1. Courtesy of Philadelphia Inquirer 


HIGHLIGHTS: Inspection 
System Applied to Worst- 
eds, Shirtings, Suitings, 
Overcoatings, Knit Goods, 
Linings, and Pile Fabrics— 
Acceptance Limit Will Run 
About 10°, Defective. 


\ PPLICATION OF STATISTICAL QUALITY 


CONTROL to textiles procured by 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster De- 
pot is a new conception of acceptance 
inspection which was instituted in 
August of last year. ‘This application 
to wool cloth should be of interest 
to all those concerned with the manu- 
facture of textiles for the Government. 

While conducting the study which 
led to the use of statistical methods, 
it was found that inspection standards 
first had to be set up. This was done 
by collecting and displaying properly 
the various types of defects. Inspec- 
tors had access to these standards, were 
trained in their use, and had their 
work re-examined to be sure that they 
were evaluating the defects correctly. 
Tests finally revealed that, in the 
main, inspection was uniform. 

The next step was to design scien- 
tific sampling which would give maxi- 
mum information using a sample of 
minimum size. ‘The first phase was to 
determine the nature of the distribu- 
tion of the defects. Examination of 
many pieces by the depot showed no 
normal tendency for defects to occur 
more frequently in one section of the 
cloth. Analyses of various shipments 
demonstrated that homogencity could 
be expected. 


FACTORS IN INSPECTION. The inspec- 
tion plan was designed to test for 
those attributes which would be re- 
vealed by visual inspection. They in- 
cluded (a) shade, from side to side, 
or from end to end; (b) shivy ma- 
terial; (c) slubby material; (d) holes; 
(e) coarse yarn. (This inspection also 
included width and length measure- 
ments.) Factors which were tested in 
the laboratory were not included in 
the plan. These included strength, 
shade, color fastness, wool content, 
texture, porosity, weight, extractables, 
shrinkage, and perspiration tests. Cer- 
tain basic principles were, of necessity, 
arbitrarily established in light of 
knowledge of the industry and of past 
inspection experience. 

Another question which arose in the 
formulation of the plan was that of 
producer and consumer risk. If ma 
terial is well within the percent de- 
fective allowable, there is little danger 
of its being rejected; but if the mz 
terial approaches the percent defective 
allowable, sampling fluctuations cause 
rejection of material which is  sub- 
stantially no worse than material which 
is accepted. Any sampling procedure 
which uses a fraction of a lot submit 
ted is subject to this inconsistency. 

Experiences in the cut, make, and 
trim industry established how many 
defects result in a “defective” or piece 
of cloth that should be rejected. This 
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had been determined as a piece of 
cloth which contained more than one 
defect for each 5 yds. Since the depot 
made deductions on the basis of $ yd. 
for each defect, a defective piece, 
therefore, became any piece J ma- 
terial which was more than 24% de- 
fective. 

Following the definition of a defec- 
tive, studies were made to determine, 
in the light of what industry had been 
producing, what was a reasonable ex- 
pectancy of a quality level. The lower 
the fraction defective of material sub- 
mitted to the depot, the smaller the 
sample possible, since acceptable qual- 
ity, if the sampling plan were based on 
the imminence of failure, would be 
more sensitively reflected. The better 
the control demonstrated during the 
production of material, the smaller 
the sample could be and still reveal 
the quality of the lot. However, a 
cardinal principle of sampling is that 
the sample should not be so small that 
one defective is cause for rejection of 
the lot. If one is willing to accept 1% 
defective as an economical compromise 
with perfection, he must draw a 
sample sufficiently large that one de- 
fective will not cause a rejection. In 
other words, the sample size must 


Rolls in 
Shipment 


20 or 21- A1- 
under 40 70 


Tt- 
100 


Inspect for 


Inspect for 


Qnd 
Sample.... 3 4 5 10 
Total to 

Inspection.. 10 14 20 30 


Inspect for 


eee 


Qnd 

Sample.... 4 5 5 5 
Total to 

Inspection.. 10 13 17 20 
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TABLE I—SAMPLING PLAN SHOWING THE 
NUMBER OF ROLLS INSPECTED UNDER 
EACH PLAN ACCORDING TO SHIPMENT 


101-150 151-225 226-300 301-500 


NOTE: All rolls over 500 in one shipment are to be 
treated as a separate shipment and results averaged. 


exceed 100. ‘These considerations 
placed certain negative restrictions on 
the minimum sample to be drawn. 

The depot could not be certain of 
the order in which goods were pro- 
duced in the mill; consequently sample 
sizes had to be adequate to acknowl- 
edge possible stratification. 

The size of the shipment influenced 
the size of the sample drawn. A rela- 
tively small sample percentage-wise of 
a large shipment would reveal a great 
deal more than a large sample per- 
centage-wise from a small shipment. 
The sampling plan, therefore, was de- 
signed to accommodate shipments of 
various sizes. Then, too, material 
which cost $3.00 a yd. justified more 
inspection than material which cost 
75¢ ayd. There is a break-even point 
in the economic consideration beyond 
which it is not wise to go. Considera- 
tion given as to the purpose for which 
the material was to be used (lining, 
outerfabric, work garment, or a dress 
garment) influenced the amount of 
sampling which was to be done. 


METHOD OF SAMPLING. The sam- 
pling plan for woolen fabrics is a 
compromise between an average out- 
going quality level and a lot-by-lot ac- 
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ceptance plan. It is a double sam- 
pling plan, which, when first samples 
reveal a fraction defective greater than 
that which is allowable, calls for a 
second sample, as indicated in Table 
I. The sampling plan is designed at 
about a 10% consumer risk. This 
means that the depot runs the risk of 
one time in ten accepting a shipment 
which exceeds 10% defective (on the 
basis of $ yd. for each defect) based 
on the samples from individual lots. 

The sampling plan calls for basing 
acceptance or rejection of a shipment 
on the results of the sampling. In the 
past, it was the practice, when a 
sample revealed a percent defective 
which exceeded the acceptable qual- 
ity level, to examine that shipment 
100%. The present philosophy dis- 
courages screening inspection by the 
Government. 

For practical reasons, fabrics have 
been classified (See Table II) into 
groups according to the principles earl- 
ier outlined; i.e., the purpose for which 
the fabric is to be used, the cost of 
the fabric, and the urgency of the 
need. For each of these groups of 
fabrics, according to the kind of sam- 
pling desired, a sampling table has 
been designed, as covered in Table I. 


TABLE ll—BREAKDOWN OF 
WOOLEN FABRICS AC- 
CORDING TO INSPECTION 
PLAN SHOWN IN TABLE I 


PLAN 1 


Barathea 14 oz., type B 
Covert 

Doeskin 

Elastique 

Gabardine 18 oz. 
Jersey 

Tropical worsted 
Worsted shirting 


PLAN 2 


Facing cloth 
Flannel shirting 

Napped serge 211 oz. 
Overcoating melton 32 oz. 
Serge 

Suiting 

Cloth knit 

Cloth tubular 


PLAN 3 


Lining wool 12 oz. 
Lining wool, knit 
Lining wool, woven 
Undercollar cloth 
Wool bunting 

































HIGHLIGHTS: Three Major Types of Roller Machines 
Are Suitable for Coating Textilee—Give High Speeds 
and Large Production — Require Careful Adjustment. 


In an article in the March issue of TEX- 
TILE WORLD, Mr. Cleaveland outlined 
the six methods employed in coating tex- 
tiles with plastics and discussed in detail 
the use of knife coating machines. In this 
article he discusses roll coaters, and in sub- 
sequent articles will consider extrusion 
machines, brush coaters, dip coaters, and 
spray guns. 


“YOATING MACHINES in which the 
C solution is applied by roll are 
most useful for very rapid, quantity 
coating. As a class they are much 
more expensive than knife machines, 
principally because they must be made 
to closer manufacturing standards. 
They are more complex to adjust, but 
once set there is less likelihood of coat- 
ing variations and errors due to human 
frailty. Naturally with the greater 
number of moving parts, the mainte- 
nance costs of roller machines are 
higher than those of knife machines 
when doing comparable work. 


TRANSFER ROLL COATERS. About the 
simplest form of roller coaters is the 
transfer type as exemplified in the 
printing press, particularly of the off- 
set variety or the varnish paper coaters. 
The coating material is transferred 
from one roll to another over at least 
three rolls and usually more. This 
distributes the solution into an even 
film which is finally transferred to the 
cloth or paper to be coated. 

Except for the printing press, the 
greatest use of this coater is not in 
the cloth .or paper field at all, but 
rather for coating sheets of metal or 
other rigid panels, such as _pressed- 
fiber signs or venetian-blind slats. 
There is little to recommend it in the 
textile field. The coating solution 
must have excellent leveling and flow 
characteristics to overcome suction 
ripples that form as the wet film is 
pulled from the roll. 


CALENDER COATER. Another closely 


Cne type 


Diagrammatic sketch of Waldron 
type reverse-roll coating machine. 


of 





By JOHN B. 
CLEAVELAND 


allied type is the much-used, rubber 
calender coater, composed of three o; 
more rolls. The coating mixture— 
composed of suitably compounded 
thermoplastic resins, plasticizers, and 
modifiers, with a minimum or totd 
absence of solvent—is applied between 
the two top rolls. This is then 
squeezed through the rolls into a film 
of proper thickness, and transferred to 
the fabric passing between the lower 
rolls. 

The cost of this machine is high, but 
since little or no solvent is used to 
liquify the plastic, the application cos 
is lower than with most other coater. 
It is essentially a single-pass machine, 
operating at slow speeds, and requir 
ing a great deal of power. Its greatest 
economy of operation is in evidenc: 
only when a heavy coat is applied to: 
fabric or paper. Its film closely tr 
sembles a lamination, and when ap 
plied directly to fabric or paper, fr 
quently has a low degree of adhesion 


reverse-roll coating machine. 





John Waldron Cor! 
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PLASTIC COATINGS 


Close-up of reverse-roll coating machine. 


Diagrammatic sketch of Meadows 
type reverse-roll coating machine. 


It is usual practice to apply a light 
prime coat with a knife spreader be- 
fore calender coating. The result is a 
non-porous, waterproof, and flexible 
coating. 

Vinyl resins—such as the polyvinyl 
chloride, polyvinyl acetals, and the co- 
polymers of vinyl chloride and acetate 
—are particularly satisfactory for use 
as calender coating masses, as are 
many of the synthetic rubbers, natural 
tubber, ethyl cellulose, cellulose ace 
tate, and similar high-heat-resisting 
thermoplastics. Pyroxylin, chlorinated 
tubber, and similar plastics are un- 
suited to this method of application. 
There can be no doubt that despite 
the high machine cost and_ evident 
coating faults, calender coating will 
continue and grow in the field of 
plastic-coated textiles. 


. 


REVERSE-RO‘-L COATERS. ‘Thicre are 
two general designs of reverse-roll 
coaters. A type that meters the solu- 
tion to a large roll and then applies 
the metered wet film to the fabric or 
paper is shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. ta. The machine shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 5a applies an excess 
of coating to the fabric or paper and 
Passes the material through two rolls 
that meter and remove the excess be- 
‘ond the desired amount. 
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There is little to choose between 
these two coaters. It is possible to use 
a slightly higher viscosity dope on 
the first, with a consequent saving of 
solvent. The second type, using a 
lower viscosity material, flows the 
coating more and results in a slightly 
more uniferns and better-covering yy 
As the wash-up time of both is neces- 
sarily high, they are better suited to 
long runs of a single coating solution 
than to short runs requiring a varicty 
of dopes and many wash-ups. They 
both tend to coat the high and low 
spots of a fabric with an equal amount 
of plastic, making it difficult to build 
a smooth coat on a rough surface. 
However, they are notably efficient 
when coating a smooth surface, such 
as paper or filled, highly calendered 
cloth. The character of the surface to 
be coated does not determine the 
thickness of the coat applied as is the 
case with the knife spreading ma- 
chines. 

Figs. 4b and 5b show commercial 
reverse-roll coaters. The latter ma- 
chine, which was shown also in dia- 
gram 5a, depends to some extent upon 
the uniformity of thickness of the 
material being coated to produce a 
uniform coating. Thus, if the fabric 
or paper varies in thickness over 0.001 
in., it is not practical to deposit films 


Meadows Machine Works 


lighter than about 0.003 in. wet thick- 
ness. ‘This is rarely of great concern, 
however, since coating solutions for 
roller machines are compounded with 
a comparatively low solid content and 
wet coating thicknesses of 0.003 or 
0.004 in. give extremely light dry 
films. 

Roller coating is a high-speed opera 
tion, limited only by the efficiency of 
the drving system and the rapidity 
with which the coating solution is fed 
to the applicator roll. In the past, be- 
cause of this, their greatest use has 
been in paper coating where que antity 
coating is the rule. Their worth is 
being recognized for cloth coating of 
certain types, and in the future they 
will, without doubt, be popular in the 
textile field. 


ETCHED ROLL COATING. An in- 
taglio or rotogravure printing machine 
is not commonly thought of as a coat- 
ing machine, but of course it is. As it 
has little value for the general applica- 
tion of plastics to paper or cloth, it 
need be no more than mentioned here. 
Its greatest use as a coater has been 
for the application of one color to 
one side of a fabric, and a contrasting 
color to the opposite side with the 
least possible increase in weight of the 
fabric. 
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of equipment now 


in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 


*Proved by Research 
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it’s light... Hs 
it’s cotton 


The problem of shielding our Navy 
from stinging gales of the North 
Atlantic has been solved by cold 
weather garments made of cotton. 


Jackets and trousers, made from a 
jean cloth covering and cloth lin- 
ing witha resin-coated rayon fabric 
inner liner, withstand wind and 
rain. Even in sub-zero weather, 
these fabrics remain supple. 

As a tule, this type clothing is 
worn with a helmet, face-piece, 
and goggles. 

With this protection, there’s small 
chance of men freezing on deck 
duty —regardless of temperature. 
Butterworth Machines play their 
part at every step in the Wet End 


4f Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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of Textile Finishing—bleaching, 
boiling-out, drying, calendering, 
dyeing. 

The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to every 
mill seeking to achieve increased 
productive efficiency ... or to repait 
or replace worn-out or obsolete 
equipment. 

All of our facilities not required fot 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your present 
finishing problems, and aid you in 
your post war plans. Let us setve 
you now. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS C0 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ost 
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DEFECTS in Woolen Fabrics 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


Causes of Defects in Woven Wool 


Fabrics Defined—Imperfections Illustrated and Appear- 


ance Described—Common Causes Listed. 


OVEN WOOLEN FABrics frequently 
W contain imperfections that do 
not appear in cloth woven from other 
yarns. Then, many of the imperfec- 
tions which appcar in fabrics made 
from other yarns will take on a slightly 
different appearance when found in 
woolen cloth. Recognizing this fact, 
TexT1LE Wor-p is presenting the 
first in a scrics of fabric defects de- 
voted exclusively to woolen cloth. 

Other defects covering cotton, 
rayon and jacquard fabrics have been 
ublished’ in carlicr issues of TEXTILE 
Vortp. Many of the definitions 
given have been approved and _ in- 
cluded in the “Glossary of Textile 
Terms Relating to Textile Matcrials,” 
issued by Committee D-13, ASTM. 
In addition, the Army Quartermaster 
Corps has ordered several hundred 
reprints of the cntire series for use 
in training ficld inspectors. 

Operating cxccutives, weave-room 
overseers, fixers, burlers and menders 
will find this scrics of assistance to 
them in their everyday work. The de- 
fects illustrated and defined are offered 
with the thought that they may assist 
in the formation of a standardized 
nomenclature for defining defects oc- 
curring in woven fabrics. Also, they 
should be of assistance in correcting 
such defects as they appear because 
listed beneath each fabric is a num- 
ber of the most common causes for 
such fabric imperfections. 


Double Picks—Appearance: Break ap- 
pears in pattern and extends the full width 
of the cloth. Causes: Badly wound filling 
and filling sluffing off bobbin; ends catch- 
ing on filling cutter, and not sufficient 

ion on shuttle are contributing causes. 
If correct pick is not found after a filling 
dicak this defect may appear. 
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Harness Skips—Appearance: A _ broken 
pattern extends across the width of the 
fabric and more pronounced than double 
picks. Causes: Broken and worn vibrators, 
pattern chain worn, and excessive play be- 
tween risers and sinkers. Also, broken risers 
or risers worn flat and broken harness straps 
will cause this defect. 


Yy 
Vise 


Mispick —Appearance: A single pick woven 
into the fabric in such a manner as to break 
the pattern. Causes: Uneven and twitty 
yarn, filling yarn breaking and catching 
again, stop motion not working correctly. 


Stubs —Appearance: A slight break in pat- 
tern caused by either warp or filling yarn 
or both having uneven thickness. Causes: 
Uneven carding, fancy on card wrapping, 
fly dropping in card, waste collecting on 
tapes. Also dirty spinning, allowing too 
much lint to collect around roving. Slubs 
should be taken out in burling. 


By FRED SYKES 


cf 


Light Places—Appearance: Openings ap- 
pearing between picks, creating thin places 
in fabric. Causes: Slubby yarn removed 
and filling not scratched up. Picking out 
and not letting off the sand roll and the 
cloth roll. Careless starting after broken 
filling. Uneven yarn, warp let-off not 
working correctly. 


Knots —Appearance: Occasional breaks ap- 
pearing in pattern, usually with a yarn-end 
projecting. Causes: Not spreading knots 
when tieing at the dresser, too long a tail 
left on knots, poor yarn, careless burling. 


Broken Warp End —Appearance: Break 
in pattern running vertically in the fabric. 
Causes: Thin place in the yarn causing it 
to break, knots slipping, poor dressing, 
warp ends crossed, slivers and rough spots 
in or on shuttles, worn heddle eyes, large 
knots, wrong timing of shed, warp riding 
lay and worn reeds. 
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Why let fabric shrinkage rob 
you of valuable yardage, when 
50% to 75% of this processing 
loss can usually be prevented 
by finishing with QuAKER D1a- 
PENE “U”’? 

This water-white, semi-vis- 
cous resin actually sets fabrics 
against shrinkage (less than 2% 
residual in most cases). Result: 


substantially less loss of yard- 


Pa Nn ® i 
A Progressive Organization of 


Research and Process Engineers 
and Manufacturing Chemists 


age when fabrics are subjected 
to pre-shrinking processes as the 
final treatment. Goods finished 
with DIAPENE “U” may be pre- 
shrunk at much higher speeds 
than those not so finished. 

DiareneE “U” is a special 
polymer containing no excess, 
unreacted chemicals. Thus, 
costly sodium perborate after- 
washing and drying usually are 
eliminated. 


DiapENE “U” is a permanent 


CHICAGO and DETROIT 


Name 


3 


tow: ae 


finish, easily applied with equip- 
ment normally available in most 
finishing plants. Results are re- 
markably uniform! 

A Quaker Process Engineer 
will gladly discuss with you the 
time- and money-saving possi- 
bilities of DiaPeNE “U” for the 
finishing of your fabrics. There’s 
no obligation, of course. Simply 
use the handy request form 
provided below for your con- 


venience. 


Position 


eeePLEASE PRINT COMPANY NAME AND ADDRESS IN MARGIN BELOWee* 
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SHRINK-RESISTANT 
Process for Army SOCKS 


HIGHLIGHTS: Hosiery 
Mills Can Process Socks in 
Own Dye Houses—Dye Re- 


quirements are Reduced 


— Longer Processing Time 
and Close Chemical Con- 
trol Required. 


ryAHE NATURAL TENDENCE OF WOOL 

| 10 FELT has, to this date, been 
a stumbling block in obtaining satis- 
factory service and wear from part 
wool socks and from underwear used 
by the Army. Recent developments 
made by the Research and Develop- 
ment Division of the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot have advanced 
to such a stage that some hosiery mills 
are now treating for shrink-resistance, 
part-wool Army socks procured under 
recent bids. 

One advantage obtained by these 
mills using these processes, in addi- 
tion to shrink resistance, is a greatet 
penetration of the dyes applied to the 
wool fibers, resulting in a slight sav- 
ing of dyestuffs. However, this treat- 
ment doubles the time required in 
wet finishing and unless a mill has 
available c: apacity or additional equip- 
ment, additional working time is re- 
quired. Also because of the deleteri- 
ous effect of incorrect application on 
both the wool fibers and the dye pene 
tration, a close chemical control is es 
sential. Chemical treatment of socks 
to prevent shrinkage has proved prac- 
ticable, and in time it is hoped that 
urangements can be made to have 

Aine part-wool socks so treated. 

Exhaustive tests indicate that 
treated socks will wear up to 40% 
longer than those untreated. Launder- 
ing tests have been developed at the 
OM Depot which will subject the 

cks to an amount of felting action 
equivalent to several launderings in 
the field. Results of such tests are 
hown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The sock marked A was not 
ated, and during the test shrank 
ma size 12 to 94. It was badly 
felted. Results of some tests have 


+ 
t 
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Results of QM tests on untreated and on treated socks. Shrinkage obtained in 
test shows that sock A which was untreated shrank from a size 12, as shown in B, 
to size 92. Treated sock C did not shrink or felt. Photo by Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 


shown that socks were so badly felted 
that it was impossible to run one’s 
hand inside of them. Sock B shows 
the original size 12 before being sub- 
jected to tests. The chemically 
treated sock after testing is shown as 
C. This sock did not felt or shrink 
and practic: illy all of the original elas- 
ticity in the sock was present. While 
recent changes in sock specifications, 
namely from the use of not lower than 
60s wool to an average of 56s wool in 
the leg, and 54s wool in the foot have 
contributed towards reducing sock 
shrinkage, the chemical treatment is 
responsible, mainly for shrink-resist 
ance and felting-resistance. 


CHEMICAL TREATMENT. 
all chemicals used 
plish one purpose; 
tion of wool. 

British mills have, for many years, 
utilized non-felting wools for clothing 
the armed forces and for civilian pur- 
poses. A variety of processes has been 
used in England, such as the wet 
chlorination process using hypochlor- 
ites, and like agents, and also a dry 
process using compounds which are 
dispersed in the vapor state. Methods 
used by the OM follow closely the wet 
hypochlorites used in England, but 
with some changes. 


Essentially, 
currently accom 
a limited chlorina 


For example, English methods 
favor treating wool in raw-stock form 
or in the yarn, whereas the OM 
methods involve the treating of fin 
ished socks in the gray. 

The chemical shrink resistant treat- 
ment depends on the chlorination of 
wool fibers in the socks, and actually 
causes some degradation of the wool. 
The hypochlorites are used in conjunc- 
tion with other retarding agents which 
produce a_ buffer effect. By this 
method, together with strict control 
of concentration and processing time, 
extensive damage of the fiber is pre- 
vented. 

The technical problems involving 
the choice of chemicals and the actual 
processing to prevent overtreating of 
the socks are being given careful con- 
sideration by the Philadelphia OM 
Depot. Also, the development — of 
suitable test methods and standards 
which may be employed by the labora- 
tory inspectors is also being worked 
out. When these problems have been 
solved, definite specifications covering 
shrink-resistant treatment of socks 
will be issued. 

Like developments are being con- 
sidered for 50% wool underwear pro- 
cured by the Army. As yet, develop- 
ment has not reached a stage where 
information can be released. 
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maT esse 


Water .. . enormous quantities of it 

. are used in industrial cooling 
operations. Water comes into the 
plant cool—goes down the drain hot. 


But war has caused acute water 
shortages in many industrial locali- 
ties. Plant engineers then face a real 
problem . . . especially where contin- 
uous processes require continuous 
cooling, and lack of water can stop 
production or cause serious damage. 


Se 


Solving this problem in many a 
war plant, G-E evaporative cooling 
equipment makes as little as five gal- 
lons do the work of 100 gallons! With 
evaporative cooling, water is cooled 
and used again and again. Compara- 
tively little fresh water is needed. 


If water has become a strategic 
material in your plant, learn how 
G-E evaporative cooling can help 
conserve it. And remember, the same 





equipment that saves water also saves 
money—by reducing water costs. In 
fact, in most installations, water sav- 
ings alone are sufficient to pay for the 
cost of the equipment! 


For information write: General 
Electric Company, Air Conditioning 
and Commercial Refrigeration Divi- 
sions, Section 445, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Tudustriial Cooling by 
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Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “‘G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA," Sundays, 10 p.m., EWT,NBC...'‘THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 p.m., EW, CBS 
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POSTWAR Hosiery Machines 


HIGHLIGHTS:—Full-Fashioned Machines Will Be 30-Section, 5|-Gage, With 14-In. 
Needle Bars—Refined Circular Machines for Women's Nylon Hose. 


‘OSIERY MACHINERY for the post- 
war era was discussed at the 
mecting of the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, in New York, 
April 21, by Paul Kroener, of Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa., and 
Ralph E. Thompson, president of 
Scott & Williams, Inc., New York. 





FOLLOWING IS AN ABSTRACT 
OF MR. KROENER'S REMARKS: 


30-SECTION. Contrary to rumors that 
may have come to your cars, we are 
definitely committed to the idea that 
long section machines are most eco- 
nomical from the standpoint of ini- 
tial investment and low production 
costs, permitting at the same time a 
relatively high wage level. Some 
manufacturers may use 26-section ma- 
chines because of limitations in the 
floor space in present buildings, but 
we believe that the machine for the 
postwar period will be 30 sections. 

In speaking of the needle section, 
we cannot stress too highly the im- 
portance that this section be no less 
than 14 in., which is equal to 476 
needles in 51 gage. ‘There have been 
occasions in the past where manufac- 
turers have requested 15-in. heads 
equaling 510 needles; however, we 
have no intention of changing the 
present standards, since 476 needles 
has proven to be quite adequate. 
There will be refinements, of course, 
made possible by better tools, better 
methods, new testing apparatus; but 
nothing radical—no push-button ar- 
rangement and an easy chair. 

You can expect a machine that 
Operates more smoothly because of 
new developments in the construction 
of shock absorbers, individual section 
control to compensate for contraction 
and expansion, and other devices 
which will reduce vibration to a mini- 
mum. And to meet such problems as 
the elimination of hand labor, im- 
proved hook-up attachments will be 
available. Yes, you can also expect 
we't turners that will be simple and 
teliable in operation. 
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GAGES. Not so many years ago, even 
some experts were of the opinion that 
it would prove difficult, if not pos- 
sible, to train help for the operation 
of fine-gage machines of the 45- and 
48-gage type. But mechanical refine- 
ments have made it possible to pro- 
duce long-section 51-gage machines for 
mass production of  full-fashioned 
stocking of sheerness and beauty. 

This machine has proven to be of 
great versatility. It will readily knit 
stockings ranging from 15-denier to 
30- and 40-denier nylon or from 
2-thread silk to 7-thread silk. It is, we 
are certain, the machine that meets 
the requirements of the postwar 
period; and, while finer gages are me- 
chanical possibilities, there are distinct 
limitations as to gage, and we believe 
also as to prices for stockings in a 
competitive market. 

There is no doubt that extreme fine- 
ness in gage increases manufacturing 
costs to a very considerable degree. 
Take, for instance, a 60-gage machine 
with 40 needles to each inch in a 
14-in. needle bar. There are accentu- 
ated problems of expansion and con- 
traction, yarn problems, etc., and, in 
consequence, limited production and 
creased costs. 


SPEED. As there is a limitiation to 
gage, there is also a limit to speed 
with the known types of full-fashioned 
knitting machines. A practical limit 
has been found in 80 to 85 courses 
with speed variations in narrowing and 
plating. We have given special con- 
sideration to the problem of speed 
ratios. With a 1-10 ratio operation, 
a new motor drive which will be 
available with the new machines has 
been highly satisfactory from a knit- 
ter’s viewpoint as well as from the 
angle of electrical performance and 
efficiency. 

From the manufacturing — stand- 
point, there are many advantages in 
the simplified so-called rounded-heel 
stocking construction. From a techni- 
cal view vpoint, the conventional legger- 
footer construction provides a heel 
pocket that is superior to any other 
construction and assures a well- fitting 
heel; but, whatever opinion may be 
on this point, you can rest assured that 
we will be well prepared to supply the 
needs of the market. 


FOLLOWING IS 
AN ABSTRACT 
OF MR. THOMP- 
SON'S REMARKS: 


IMPROVED SKILL. The skill in manu- 
facturing gained through war work 
will be translated into more uniform 
and better knitting machines. Re- 
placements can be more readily in- 
stalled with less fitting, and adjust- 
ments made much easier and _ less 
frequent for the fixers. 

No-seam nylon hose appeared in 
small volume just before being 
stopped by the war. It met with in- 
stantaneous dealer and consumer ac- 
ceptance. There was a very clear in- 
dication that a large percentage of 
wearers gave their approval to a stock- 
ing that did not require the keeping 
of the seam straight—gave foot com- 
fort, and showed off the natural con- 
tour of the leg. Knit from the same 
thread by circular machines of equiva- 
lent given the same care in 
manufacturing and merchandising, 
and with a permanent form-fitting 
shape, you must consider it an equal 
companion to the full-fashioned nylon 
stocking. 

The public has voted in favor of 
sheer nylon hose, which has created 
a demand for new knitting equipment 
of finer gage, both full-fashioned and 
circular. The pent-up demand for 
sheer nylon hosiery is so large that the 
production capacity of the. manufac- 
turers of both types of knitting ma- 
chines will be severely taxed. 


gage, 


TRAINING. In the past, we found it 
extremely valuable to have the mills 
work closely with us, by sending their 
knitting-machine fixers to the factory 
to become thoroughly familiar with the 
new types of m: ichines. These fixers 
went through a training course which 
included the as ssembling of all the 
component units into a complete ma- 
chine, the proper adjustments for 
mechanical operation, and necessary 
technical instruction directed to the 
threads and the fabric. We are plan- 
ning to enlarge our training school. 
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G &K’s Line of “Hairitan” Loom Leathers 


LEAST MAINTENANCE -LONGEST LIFE-LOWEST COST 


The life of a loomfixer isn’t easy in 
war times. Heavier schedules... 
less experienced help...longer hours 
keep him on the jump. 

With Graton & Knight’s famous line 
of textile leathers to back him up, 
his work will be easier. He can de- 
pend upon the orange loom leather, 
G & K’s distinctive color for the 
’ Hairitan” line, for superior perform- 
ance over a longer period of time. 
“ Hairitan” has proved to be the equal 
of any “ European type” hair-on tan- 


nage in providing low stretch, high 


tensile strength, resiliency, long life. 
The reason Graton & Knight is able 
to produce — in “Hairitan”—a su- 
perior domestic tannage for loom 
services lies in its single control over 
all manufacturing processes from 
green hide to finished product. 

All “Hairitan” loom leathers—check 
straps, pickers, jack straps, flat har- 
ness straps, spindle straps, lug straps 
and lug holdup straps—are finished 
specifically for the service require- 
ments they must meet. Order 


“Orange Line” from your distributor. 


5 
— 


One Quality Control from Hide to Loom 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


GPR ns f 


Seager 


WORCESTER 4 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the Textile Industry ... look under Graton 


& Knight in “Belting” section of Classified Telephone Directory or Thomas Register. 


See complete catalog in Textile World Year Book. 
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A. “Hairitan” Lug Straps. Hair-on 
or hair-off. 4 or 5 ply folded and 
stitched; 2 or 3 ply cemented. 


B. “Hairitan” Lug Holdup Straps. 
Hair-on or hair-off. Rugged “ Hair- 
itan’”’ fibres give low frictional wear. 
Construction keeps lug straps prop- 


erly positioned. 
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Methods for 
CONSERVING 
GELATIN 


HIGHLIGHTS: Modified Casein Product Used for 
Slashing Acetate Rayon—Gums Substituted for Viscose 


—Resins Show Promise—Extenders Are Possible. 


By C. W. BENDIGO 


Assistant Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 


Note covered cylinder used when slashing acetate rayon. 


REVIOUS SHORTAGES and scarcities 
P of glues for sizing rayon warps 
have done much to prepare this 
branch of the textile industry for 
WPB order M-367 that limits use of 
glues in textiles to 75% of the amount 
consumed the last six months of 1942 
and the first six months of 1943. 
This conservation order ended a 
period of uncertainty for many plants 
and permitted them, often for the 
frst time, to make definite plans to 
take care of their requirements. 

The WPB restriction applies to 
hide glues, which are practically the 
only ty pe used in slashing rayons. The 
tern “gelatin” rather “than “glue” 
generally is used in rayon weaving 
plants, although the product that 
most use, technically, is glue. 

Over a year ago, due to government 
purchases of certain grades of glue 
that are used for sizing rayon, short- 
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Courtesy Pepperell Mfg. Co. 


ages developed that caused serious 
concern. Efforts were then intensi- 
fied to find substitutes and to con- 
serve supplies. This took three forms: 
(1) use of formulas needing less gela- 
tin, (2) use of substitutes, and (3) 
use of extenders. 

It has long been known that cer- 
tain of the gums which are obtained 
from starches are quite satisfactory 
for use when sizing viscose process 
yarn. Practically every starch manu- 
facturer that serves the textile trade 
has a modified starch or gum suitable 
for slashing viscose-process rayon. 
Many weaving plants conserve their 
stocks of gelatin for use on acetate 
yarns by changing their viscose slash- 
ing formulas to those that use gum. 
When changing, the amount of gum 
has to be increased in order to obtain 
the same weaving results as with gela- 
tin. For example, a 100-gal. bath 


which uses 22 to 25 Ib. of gelatin of 
medium grade requires from 45 to 50 
lb. of gum. 


GELATIN SUBSTITUTIONS. Numerous 
substitutions for gelatin have been at- 
tempted in slashing acetate process 
yarn; but none have been very suc- 
cessful commercially, except the modi- 
fied casein sizes. One of the first 
problems with casein was developing 
a product that would be sufficiently 
soluble. After this was achieved, some 
difficulty was encountered because the 
casein sizes had a greater tendency 
than gelatin sizes to come off on the 
slasher drying cylinders. This finally 
was overcome by addition of oils of 
the proper type. Some casein sizes 
currently on the market for use on 
acetate yarns do not require the addi- 
tion of oils, as are normally added to 
gelatin. ‘These casein products have 
blended with them the necessary soft- 
eners, plasticizers, and lubricants. 

To date, it generally costs more to 
employ casein than gelatin mainly be- 
cause of the difference in price, and 
because greater quantities of the case 
in product generally must be used. 
But in one fabric at least (Irench 
crepes) the additional cost appears to 
be worth while, as a more desirable 
fabric can be achieved. There is still 
some question as to whether or not 
casein products are suitable for the 
more difficult acetate constructions. 

Many plants have learned that they 
can conserve their stocks of gelatin 
merely by reducing the quantities 
which are used in their formulas. This 
reduction is generally accompanied by 
a reduction in the oil that is added. 
For example, one plant found that, 
instead of using 80 Ib. of gelatin and 
20 Ib. of oil, it achieved comparable 
results by using 65 lb. of gelatin and 
7 lb. of oil. This was based on gela- 
tin of 225 grammage for a 200 x 72 
satin. 

Considerable experimentation is be- 
ing carried on to develop synthetic 
sizes for use on acetate yarn, and quite 
a number of products are in the trial 
stage. Probably one of the more out- 
standing developments along this line 
has been the discovery of a synthetic 
resin which can be used as an extender 
for gelatin. This extender has the 
power to modify the size film more 
than is normally possible when using 
the customary oils. This control is in 
addition to saving gelatin. The use 
of extenders, although prevalent in 
certain mills, has not spread through- 
out the industry to any great degree. 
It can be expected, however, that as 
gelatin continues to be limited, 1 
of extenders will increase. Starch we 
are sometimes used. 
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Take the proper steps now—cancel your 
invitation to mold and all of its destruc- - 
tion—with Dowicide. There are seven- 
teen related products whose chief func- 
tion is to help you defeat the scourge 
of mold bacteria and insects in your 
business. Backed by years of research 
and increasing industrial acceptance, 





the Dowicides are ready to help you | 
with a definite control. 





Sizing materials and fillers that may be held 
in solution for long periods are readily pre- 


vented from molding and decomposing by the 


use of Dowicides. The addition of the proper | 
Dowicide in the manufacturing process pre- the 
vents rotting and decay. 

the 
Throughout the industry, Dowicides are effec- the 


tively helping win the battle against mildew, 
bacteria and insect destruction. Their addition 
to the manufacturing process is simple and 


provides immediate, complete protection. 


Cancel your invitation to mold now—write The 


Dowicide Division for additional details. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia * Washington + Cleveland 
Detroit « Chicago + St. Lovis * Houston +« San Francisco 





Los Angeles + Seattle 


DOWICIDE 


GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Among the many Dow products serving the Textile Industry 
are: Ethocel, Saran, Methocel, Caustic Soda and Vat Dies. 
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Fig. 1. Box stains caused by 
oil splash. 
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Fig. 2. Kinky filling due to 
liveliness. 
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Fig. 3. Slack filling made by 
rebounding shuttle. 


RECURRING DEFECTS 
in Synthetic-Fiber Fabrics 


HIGHLIGHTS: Regularity Assists in Determining Cause 
— Secondary or Contributing Factors Often Found. 


‘}7HE THREE FILLING DEFECTS il- 
| lustrated on this page are among 
those more frequently found in a 
synthetics weaving plant. Of the three, 
the one involving stains is probably 
the most prevalent. 

"he soiling illustrated in Fig. 1 
can quickly be traced to a dirty 
shuttle, box, or adjacent equipment. 
Correction should not be difficult. 
The loom should be stopped and ex- 
amined until either the source of con- 
tamination is found or there is no 
doubt that it ne longer exists. F're- 
quently oil or grease that splashes on 
equipment is cleaned off by the 
threads or cloth before its presence is 
known, but not until it has contrib- 
uted to placing the cloth into “dark 
shades” classification. The cloth il- 
lustrated, nylon, is susceptible to soil- 
ing but, fortunately, is also relatively 
easy to clean, either by spot-washing 
during inspection or by normal finish- 
ing. 

\nother type of filling stain that 
fre juently recurs or forms patterns 
(not illustrated) is that caused by 
yarn becoming soiled after being 
wound on filling bobbins. Frequently 
it forms diamonds or other geometri- 
cal patterns in the cloth. A third 
type that often appears, but at less 
regular and less frequent intervals, i 
soiled filling at or near knots. Occa- 
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sionally this is caused by the knot 
forcing the thread to run in an ab 
normal position and thus it picks up 
dirt that has accumulated. But most 
times, soiling at or near knots can be 
traced to the operators who tied them. 


KINKY FILLING. The regularly recur- 
ring defect known as snarled filling or 
kinky filling can be caused either by 
deficiencies in processing the yarn or 
in loom operation. The kinked voile 
filling illustrated in Fig. 2 was found 
to be caused by improper twist-set- 
ting, although a contributing factor 
was improper boxing of the shuttle, 
as could be suspected from the fact 
that the kinks all formed about the 
same distance from the selvage. The 
customary test for lively filling is to 
pull the yarn off the filling bobbin 
without applying tension and to hold 
both ends, forming a loop. If the yarn 
forms snarls, it is not set sufficiently. 
If it hangs reasonably limp, it is. 

Practically all lively yarn is caused 
either by improper setting, which is 
infrequent, or by an increase in mois- 
ture content, which often occurs. In 
either case, additional twist-setting is 
the remedy. Normally only a slight 
amount is necessary. 

Frequently, kinky filling occurs in 
larger snarls than are illustrated. Then 
it is usually termed “snarled” filling. 


By 
ROBERT E. SPEAR 


When still larger bunches appear in 
the cloth, the terms “ropy,” “roped 
off,” or “‘sloughed-off” are applied. 
This defect might be caused by im- 
proper setting but more frequently re- 
flects poor filling winding or improper 
furring of the shuttle. 

When picks frequently have sev- 
eral tiny kinks across the face of the 
cloth, these defects most likely are 
caused by insufficient shuttle tension 
and are termed “‘slack picks.” Such 
kinks are not normally caused by in- 
sufficient twist-setting. 


REBOUNDING SHUTTLE. At first 
glance, the slack filling yarn illustrated 
in Fig. 3 appears to. be caused by in- 
sufficient tension in the shuttle, but 
in the cloth shown the defect 
occurred only near one selvage and 
not across the face of the cloth. This 
is rather clear evidence that a re- 
bounding or “bouncing” shuttle was 
responsible. 

The rebounding could be caused 
by insufficient binding which failed to 
stop the shuttle, with the result that 
it bounced back slightly and allowed 
the pick to become slack. Insufficient 
binding might be caused by too much 
power on the pick, which means that 
correction could be made by using less 
power rather than by increasing the 
binding. ~ 








Thinking about the future — after this war is over — plan- 
ning to locate or re-locate a textile plant? Then, come right in, 
to the territory served by the Norfolk and Western. Let the 
specialists of the railway’s Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment go over this area with you... and discuss with you 
plans best suited to your postwar activities. 












In this land of broad valleys, many rivers and deep forests, 
there is ample room to operate efficiently and to grow. Here, 
you will find all the essentials necessary to sound industrial 
progress: a wealth of basic raw materials; intelligent native 
labor and an abundance of power from coal, readily accessible; 
an equitable climate, unexcelled rail transportation to the year- 
round, ice-free seaport of Norfolk, Va., and the great producing 
and consuming markets between the Midwest and Virginia and 
Carolinas and between the North and the South. 

The doors to the Norfolk and Western territory are wide 
open. Come right in. The railway’s industrial specialists are 
anxious to help you — will gladly present complete, accurate, 
detailed information about the territory served by the N. & W., 
and the advantages it offers for industrial growth. Call or 
write Industrial and Agricultural Department, Norfolk and 
Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. All requests for data are held 
in strictest confidence. 
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HIGHLIGHTS: 


Postwar Opportunities 
for WOOLEN MILLS 


Improved Equipment and Methods 


Necessary—Imports Threaten, While Exports Promise. 


] N THE SURVEY published in the Feb- 
ruary issue of TExTiLE Wor bp, it 
was disclosed that the woolen branch 
of the textile industry considers its 
most important postwar problem to be 
that of reducing costs of manufacture. 
It is probable that a large number of 
woolen men quizzed in the survey 
were thinking about new machinery 
and improved handling procedure. 
Machinery changes have evolved 
which place a well-equipped mill i 
an excellent position to become a 
leader in the postwar era. The ring- 
spinning frame and the giant-pack- 
age mule were some of the early im- 
provements made. We have to con- 
tend with the automatic looms and 
with the filling-mix mechanisms for 
those looms. Electronic devices are 
entering the picture, not only for 
opening doors, but for operating stop 
motions during jack spooling, and 
for many other Caahdiies. Contin- 
uous dyeing of indigo, solvent clean- 
ing, infra-red drying for carbonizing, 
and possibly high- “frequency drying 
are worth consideration. Recently a 
machine was introduced into this 
country for the sole purpose of re- 
placing carbonizing operations. It is 
possible that developments in spin- 
ning, such as a pot-spinning method, 
may change or alter the present sys- 
tem of spinning wool yarn. 
Extensive wool-fiber research is be- 
ing conducted by the National Bu- 
teau of Standards. 


NEW FABRICS. The woolen branch, 
according to the survey, appears to be 
the least concerned about the develop- 
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ment of new products; but outstand- 
ing developments are coming out of 
this war as the result of research. 

Army tests indicate that, through 
careful selection of the quality ‘of 
wool and the use of certain treatments, 
it is possible to prevent shrinking and 
felting and obtain an increase of 40% 
in the life of wool socks. Blankets 
have been procured which are held 
down to a maximum shrinkage of less 
than 5%. Mothproofing has made ex- 
cellent progress. 

The men and women of this coun- 
try, particularly the defense workers, 
have become conscious of woolens for 
sports-wear. We may see extensive 
use of blends, particularly the blend- 
ing of various types of rayons and per- 
haps other synthetics with wool, in 
the production of low-priced sports- 
wear. However, there appears to be a 
large potential market in highly styled, 
high-quality sports-wear woolens for 
both the domestic and foreign fields. 

Highly styled fabrics, while offer- 
ing a lucrative field for a small, well- 
integrated woolen mill, also offer a 
number of hazards. A small woolen 
mill is capable of making such rapid 
changes on style goods long before 
larger units can switch from the pro- 
duction of one type of fabric to an- 
other. Brand name is becoming in- 
creasingly important in the highly 


styled field. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION. The British 
utility fabrics are manufactured ac- 
cording to strict government regula- 
tions and in a comparatively small 
number of lines. Volume production 





High-quality woolens manufactured in Mexico. Left, a fine woolen for the women's 
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wear trade. Right, a worsted suiting fabric. 





By HAROLD E. REED 
Assistant Editor, TEXTILE WORLD* 


and low cost of manufacture are two 
of the features of these fabrics which 
bear the government hallmark of 
branded quality. At the time when 
British exports of wool cloth were cut 
off to this country, an official British- 
government announcement _ boasted 
that “already qualities of Yorkshire 
tweeds have been sent to the re-con- 
quered areas of Russia, and whole 
settlements in Russia are now wear- 
ing utility cloths which have been 
made in Russian factories.” It ap- 
pears that Great Britain not only 
wishes to retain past markets for wool- 
ens but also develop new ones. 

The Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations in this 
country has developed tentative plans 
for clothing and rehabilitating some of 
the liberated countries. While small 
shipments of clothing have already 
been made, extensive operations have 
not been undertaken. As the occu- 
pied countries are liberated, bids will 
be requested for low-grade, low- 
priced woolens to be made into gar- 
ments for the liberated peoples. 


EXPORT MARKETS. | firmly believe that 
it is possible for a small woolen mill, 
properly organized and with an alert 
styling and merchandising department, 
to build up a very profitable export 
trade with Latin America. However, 
there are numerous factors that must 
be considered. First, the line of fa- 
brics exported must be of a very high 
style and of high quality. Many of 
the South American countries have 
woolen mills and are manufacturing 
some high-grade fabrics. To illustrate 
the competition that you will have 
with local mills a number of high- 
quality fabrics manufactured in Mex- 
ico are illustrated. The major portion 
of Latin American textile fabrics, how- 
ever, falls in the low-priced, low- 
quality lines. 

If we are to cultivate this market, 
our textile executives should make a 
trip through the Latin American 
countries and determine exactly what 
these peoples want. 


*Abstract of talk before Wool setae of the 
State of Maine, at Augusta, April 27 
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REDUCED 


If you buy water repellents you 
probably would like to get them for 
less, if you could do so without sac- 


rifice of quality. 


But it is not what you pay for an 
item, it is what you get back that 


determines whether you have made 


a good buy or a bad one. Your 


costs are reduced, if what you buy 


makes it easier for you to sell. 


Kor example, when you say to your 
customer ““My fabrics are treated 
with ‘Cravenette’ water repellents,” 
you have given him something 
worthwhile because you make it 
easier for him to sell to his custo 
mers. 

Of course, ““Cravenette” water re- 
pellents are high quality and easy to 
apply to wool, cotton or blended 


fabrics either from a washer or a 
standing bath. They are accurately 
compounded, liquid at high and low 
temperatures and stable under wide 
temperature ranges and variable 
conditions. They are odorless and 
without perceptible effect on the 
looks, feel, and finish of the fabrics. 
Above all, when competently ap- 
plied, a repellency to water is im- 
parted of a quality which your cus- 
tomers are glad to have. 


Certainly, if you are looking for a 
water repellent which, while meet- 
ing all your technical requirements, 
will also mean something to the gar- 
ment manufacturer who makes up 
your fabrics and the merchant who 
sells the garments to the public, 
“Cravenette’’ Is it. 


Have us send you a sample. 


Your fabric treated with 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CRAVENETTE 


water repelling preparations 


SHEDS SHOWERS 


“CRAVENETTE” is a trademark of The Cravenette Company, U.S. A., manufacturers and 
sellers of water repelling preparations. The Cravenette Company, U. S. A., and its licensed 
agents, apply these preparations to fabrics and garments. 


THE CRAVENETTE COMPANY, U. S. A. 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


8th and Madison Streets, Hoboken, N. J. 
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HIGHLIGHTS: Textile Section of 32nd National Safety 
Congress Meets—Accidents Prevented by 5-Point Pro- 
gram—Women Show Lower Lost Time Accident Record. 


Making and Maintaining 
A Good Safety Record 


THE NO-LOST-TIME RECORD at the 
| Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries, Inc. 
plant at Biltmore. N. C., is being 
maintained because of close coopera- 
tion between management and em- 
ployees. Without the support of both, 
any accident prevention program 1S 
doomed to early failure. 

“There is a great deal of satisfac- 
tion,” states R. S. Shaw, safety direc- 
tor at Sayles, “derived from attaining 
an outstanding goal in accident pre- 
vention, and it is a most contagious 
thing, as everyone catches the fever 
when nearing a specific goal. We have 
heard men “whe have never shown 
much interest in safety say to their 
fellow workers: ‘I hope nothing hap- 
pens to break our record’. ‘That is just 
how it is at our plants. The record 
be longs to the man and woman on the 
machines and everything humanly 
possible is done to preserve it.” 

\ lot of thought, a lot of time, a lot 
of planning, and a lot of action is be 
hind this program to eliminate acci- 
dent hazards. The new employee i§ 
hrst examined by the plant physician 
who either accepts or rejects him. If 
accepted, any physical corrections 
necessary, such as bad teeth, are noted 
| the examination certificate and 
lic employee is required to have these 
defects corrected within a given time. 
In the meantime he is working on the 
job for which he was employed. The 
tety director then takes him in hand 
| explains the objectives of the 
tety program, placing emphasis on 

hazards he will encounter on his 
w job. He is impressed with the im- 
rtance of reporting any accident, no 
itter how small or slight, to his fore 
in, and then to the first aid room 
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extile Engineers 
- Discuss SAFETY 


for treatment by the nurse: reporting 
any unsafe condition to the foreman, 
and is warned against any horse-play 
on the job. 

The foreman explains the safe prac 
tices of the department in which he 
is to work and the safe way in which 
to do his job. He is then left in the 
charge of an older employee, chosen 
for | ability to work safely, who 
teaches him and advises him until he 
is sure he can carry on without injury. 
To these first c arefully planned steps 
goes credit in a large measure for the 
success of the safety program at this 
plant. 

Another important step in the pro 
gram is the monthly safety inspection 
and report. ‘This inspection is madc 
by the safety director and is for the 
purpose of uncovering any hazards 
that might exist either in the manner 
in which the work is being done, or in 
the machines themselves. The _ re- 
ports go first to the foreman, then to 
the managers, and eventually to the 
departmental meetings. Many valu- 
able suggestions come out of these 
meetings. ‘There are also meetings for 
foremen at which the safety engineer 
of the insurance company mav mak« 
an address, or show a picture. 

“One of our very important com 
mittces,” reports Mr. Shaw, “is our 
gencral plant safety committee, whos¢ 
function it is to make recommenda 
tions and investigations. The commit 
tee chairman is our assistant master 
mechanic and the other members are 
appointed from the various depart 
ments, rotating every six months. The 
safety director and nurse are also on 
the committee. The management is 
always represented at the meetings of 
this committee.” 

Credit goes to the first aid room 
for preventing many minor injuries 
from developing into more serious 





cases. . . . “We have not had an in- 
fection case in twelve years” states Mr. 
Shaw, “which not only speaks well for 
the kind of first aid rendered but it 
also shows how pr mptly our people 
report minor injuries. 

It is interesting to note that this 
plant, which employs approximately 
800 people, makes use of a full-time 
safety director and a full-time nurse. 
In the reduction of absentecism, lost- 
time accidents, medical cost and com- 
pensation, the investment has_ paid 
dividends. 


Housekeeping 
Prevents Accidents 


> peepee plays an important 
part in preventing accidents, ac 
cording to H. E. Williams, safety en 
gineer, Marshall Field & Mfg. Div., 
Spray, N. C. “The provision of a safe 
physical working environment is a job 
of housekeeping.” Continuing, Mr. 
Williams reports, “Housekeeping may 
be defined as a system of maintaining 
a clean and orderly working condition 
inside and outside the plant. Such a 
svstem must be controlled, and the 
habits and actions of the personnel 
must conform and adhere to the 
planned operating arrangement.” 

Splinters, cuts, and cye injuries, 
puncture wounds, and fires, may be 
blamed on poor housekeeping, and the 
reduction of many of these depends 
on a good housckeeping plan. 

For any size mill, or group of mills, 
a plan can be devised that will fill the 
requirements. Most employees are 
interested in doing their jobs in a 


safe, orderly manner if a daily routine 


is set up which includes the following: 
1. Interior cleaning program. 2. In 
terior zoning and arrangement plan. 

Exterior cleaning schedule. 4. 
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0 YOU BELIEVE A WATER-DISPERSED 
/ MATERIAL MIGHT ANSWER YOUR PROBLEM? 


We disperse synthetic rubbers, resins, gums 
and many other rubber-like materials in 
water. Let. us know your requirements and 
we probably can develop a water-dispersed 
elastomer or composition that will meet your 
particular need. 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 


under management UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
symbolizing research and development 
in water gg dispersions 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Painting plan. 
up system. 

The interior cleaning program in a 
small plant might consist of one crew, 
but in a large plant it may be advisable 
to have three crews—one for sweeping 
and cleaning, one for scrubbing, and 
one for window washing. Where three 
crews are used, the consolidation of 
sweepers and cleaners into a crew re- 
sponsible to one supervisor will do 
much toward getting the work done 
efhciently. Sweeping, alone, is not 
adequate to keep the floors clean and 
safe. Scrubbing or scouring is neces- 
sary in order to remove dirt and grease. 

Zoning and arrangement are com- 
ponent parts of order. Many opera- 
tions cannot be streamlined to a chain 
conveyor assembly line, but well- 
planned, straight-line flow of produc- 
tion can be a part of every mill’s plan- 
ning and many accidents can be 
thereby prevented. Good housekeep- 
ing should extend to the grounds and 
should of course include traffic control 
if the mill yard is to be safe. 

“Many industrial accidents occur 
because of some difficulty in seeing the 
equipment and materials”, states Mr. 
Williams. “Many of the accidents 
happen to employees with satisfactory 
eyesight. The accident cause in these 
instances is usually insufficient con- 
trast, insufficient light or failure to 
recognize the hazard. The proper use 
of paint can do much to eliminate ac- 
cidents from these causes.” 

Paint manufacturers are studying 
these conditions and expert advice can 
be procured from them. Contrast and 
— play an important part in pre- 

venting accidents, increasing produc- 
tion, and in building morale. 


5. Inspection follow- 


Employing 
Women Workers 


Q OME MILLS EMPLOY WOMEN AS 
\ LOOMFIXERS, a job _ formerly 
handled entirely by men. “Tell 
women they cannot do.a certain job”, 
reports John J. Burger, secretary, safety 
committee for W. J. Dickey & Sons, 
Inc., Oella, Md., at the Safety Con- 
gress and “that is the one thing they 
demand to do.” Any job which is too 
strenuous for a_ healthy vigorous 
woman to handle is inefficiently and 
improperly set up, even for a man. 
‘The feeling is now becoming more 
aid more widespread especially among 
more progressive employers,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Burger, “that in gen- 
eral, any problem presented by a new 
woman worker is fundamentally no 
different from any problem presented 
bv a new man worker. Many of these 
Women employment problems are 
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basic labor problems and require solu- 
tion similar to those promoting the 
welfare, safety, and efficiency of men 
workers.” 

Women have always been workers, 
especially in the textile industry, and 
there is no mystery connected with 
employing them. Mary Anderson of 
the U. S. Dept. of Labor recently 
stated, “Give women the right kind 
of training and supervision, and they 
will do a man’s job.” But, certain 
physical factors must be considered, 
such as problems relative to: (1) 
physique and selection, (2) training, 
(3) clothing and guards, (4) sanitary 
facilities, and (5) temperament and 
home conditions. 

Mr. Burger believes that training of 
women in the past has sometimes 
been neglected, he says, “a very com- 
mon statement is that women have no 
mechanical ability. This statement 
would be more accurate if worded, 
‘women have no mechanical familiar- 
ity’. In the past, few women have had 
an opportunity for mechanical train- 
ing and many jobs have been ao 
to them entirely. Because of this, i 
may be that somewhat longer i 
more elementary training periods are 
necessary. However, once confidence 
has been instilled, women often pick 
up with the work more quickly, espe- 
cially on the repetitive jobs that we 
find so often in the mill.” 

Correct clothing, including the 
tight kind of shoes, and caps designed 
to prevent straying hair, is most im- 
portant from a safety angle and de- 
serves serious consideration. 

Present sanitary facilities for women 
should be expanded where necessary, 
or new ones built to afford suitable, 
and comfortable wash rooms. A ma- 
tron, to look after the general welfare 
of the women employees and to super- 
vise the rest rooms is desirable. 

Finally, the matter of temperament 
should be considered—intangible but 
important. Among these are the re- 
ception of the new employee, the en- 
vironment in which she will work, the 
helpfulness of the foreman, and the 
friendliness of her fellow workers in 
the department. The personnel or 
safety department should, of course, 
follow up each ew woman employee 
and take a fricndly interest in her 
progress. 

“There appears some evidence that 
women are more careful than men to 
avoid accidents. One employer re- 
ports have 350 women who worked 
417,000 women-hours without a lost- 
time accident. Another source states 
that the women employees repre- 
sented one-third of the total but had 
only one-eighth the accidents.” 

These problems, Mr. Burger con- 


cludes, are not insurmountable, and 
with patience, tact, and training, and 
correct supervision, experience shows 
women to be highly desirable. 


Dermatitis from 
Textile Finishes 


CYEVERAL INVESTIGATIONS of cases of 
S skin irritation allegedly traceable 
to dyed and finished fabrics, were re- 
ported by Dr. Louis Schwartz, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 
High alkalinity of the finish; the use 
of an ester gum; and, recently, the use 
of Japan wax were found on investi- 
gation to be the chief offenders. The 
finishes which are mildewproof, fun- 
gous proof, and germproof, are all 
composed of powerful antiseptics and 
germicides which in concentrated so- 
lutions are primary skin irritants and 
in dilute concentrations can sensitize 
certain individuals and cause derma- 
titis. Before being offered the public, 
such finishes should be tested in an 
approved manner. 

Certain finishes required by the 
Armed Forces will cause dermatitis 
and some cases have been reported 
among workers applying these or 
handling the fabrics in the field. Some 
protection can be afforded the worker 
by mechanical devices, impervious 
clothing, such as_ sleeves, gloves, 
aprons, and boots. 


Effects of Absenteeism 
on Safety 


RTHUR S. JoHNSON, American Mu- 
tual Liability Co., Inc., Boston, 
gives a new twist to the word “ab- 
sence” as used in connection with 
safety. The absence of a definite pol- 
icy on the part of management, he 
said, or the attempt to operate a safety 
organization without a top to it, one 
that has executive tolerance but lacks 
executive design, will result in failure 
to stop accidents. I hold no truck 
with keeping people on the job, when 
they should be abed, in order to make 
a no-accident record. But there is a 
tremendous amount of unnecessary 
time lost, first, by making big injuries 
out of little accidents through inade- 
quate medical attention or failure to 
follow up cases; and second, there is 
some time lost because a bandaged 
hand does not interfere with fishing.” 
Accidents affect absence. Manage- 
ment, supervision, workers must all 
bear their own responsibilities and 
will do it best when they work within 
well-defined authorities. Management 
can not give safetv absent treatment 
and avoid. absenteeism. 
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HIGHLIGHTS: Spinning 
Rayon Staple is Simiiar 
to Cotton— Twist Factor 
2.75 to 3.25— Optimum 
Lengths for Strength Given. 


UT. Spinning—Yarn Strength 


“PINNING OF RAYON STAPLE 1S VE€TY 
S little different from cotton spin- 
ning and is done quite satisfactorily on 
either long-draft or conventional type 
frames. 

When 1 %e-in. staple fiber is used on 
the conventional type frame, it is 
necessary to replace the middle top 
tolls with light self-weighted rolls, and 
to use dead weight only on the front 
and back top rolls. It is not usually 
necessary to make any changes on the 
standard long-draft frames for 14¥e-in. 
staple; but this is the maximum length 
that these frames will ordinarily accom- 
modate. ‘here are, however, special 
long draft frames that will accommo- 
date lengths from 1¥s-in. to 3-in. 

(he twist factor for maximum 
strength in yarns spun from = rayon 
staple fiber is lower than for cotton. 
Therefore, it is sometimes advisable to 
reduce spindle speeds in order to pre- 
vent excessive front roll speeds. On 
some types of yarn, advantage can be 
taken of increased front roll speeds 
and higher productions can be main- 
tained. 

‘Twist factors from 2.75 to 3.25, de- 
pending ‘on the type, give maximum 
strength. However, for warp purposes 
a twist factor of about 3.50 is generally 
used, except when higher twist is 
needed for fabric effects. When higher 
than normal twists are used, lower 
yarn strengths will be obtained. Actual 
tests show that on average yarn counts, 
around 20/1 to 30/1, the decrease in 
Strength is approximately 10% for 
every five turns of increase in twist. 

Leather, cork, or synthetic top rolls 
are all satisfactory for medium counts 
sing average deniers. On fine counts 

ig fine deniers leather rolls are pre- 
. ed. Synthetic rolls are very good 
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RUNNING RAYON STAPLE 
On Cotton System 


Previous articles in this series appeared in the February and 
March issues of TEXTILE WORLD. They covered opening, picking, 
carding, drawing, and roving. The last, which will appear next 


month, will present two typical yarn organizations. The author, 
Mr. Culpepper, i is a member of a staff of the Textile Research 
Department of the American Viscose Corp., and is considered 
an authority on the subject covered. 


STRENGTHS OF VARIOUS 
SPUN RAYON YARNS 


1 Den. 1 9 16-in. 
Bright (Strong Staple Fiber) 





when high twist varns, such as crepes, 
are made. 


By FLETCHER 
S. CULPEPPER 





Large diameter front rolls are quite Count Lea Strength Product 
beneficial in preventing lap-ups and ex 54 545 #9110 
cessive: waste at the spinning frames. 10 1 274 2740 
They will also result in slower roll 20,1 135 2700 
speeds which will allow better drafting a es can 
and high production. 80 1 19 1595 

Plush-covered scavenger rolls are 100 1 14 1400 


~ 18Den. “497 8-in. 
Bright (Strong Staple Fiber) 


quite helpful when running rayon sta 
ple since the scavenger waste can be 
more readily removed. 





In order to help prevent sloughing 10 a 
off in the weaving of filling, it is some- 20 1 139 
times necessary to increase the lay and 30 1 89 
taper at the spinning frame. This is 4 1 ag 
especially true on coarse yarns and “ae 15 
when humidity conditions are not ac- ao ary 
° e “in. 
curately controlled in the filling room Bright Siuens Staple Fiber) 
or weave shed. aia ee — 
51 535 
STRENGTH TABLE. [n the accompany : = 
ing table of spun rayon yarns, the fig- 30 1 86 
ures for the finest counts represent 60 1 29 
approximate spinning limits of the 80 1 18 
various deniers in the specified lengths. 1.5 Den. 149 /16-in. 
In regard to the effect of staple Bright (Strong Staple Fiber) 
length on yarn strength, tests have re- Se 490 
vealed that starting with a 1-in. staple, 101 240 
the strength is increased from 12 to 20/1 120 
15% for every 4-in. increase in staple 30/1 77 
length up to a certain point. On 1 ar . 
den. and 1.25 den., the optimum ~ ae oe 
length for strength lies between 1 ¥- en. ~in. 
in. ‘and 2-in.; on. 1.5 den. between 2 Bright (Standard Staple Fiber) 
and 24-in. or about 24-in.; on 3 den. 5/1 410 
between 24-in. and 3-in.; on 5.5 den. 10/1 200 
about 3-in. is optimum. - 7 
Thus, it is seen that no one length 941 58 
of the various deniers can be chosen 
as the length hea maximum ea a 
; Bright (Standard Staple Fiber) 
Besides this, the optimum length for 
strength is not always the most ideal 2/1 a 
length, due to other processing differ- a ; ve - 


ences. 





2820 
2830 
2790 
2680 
2115 
1600 
1500 


2670 
2660 
2690 
2580 
1730 
1450 


2450 
2400 
2400 
2300 
2040 
1650 


2050 
2000 
1800 
1650 
1400 


1350 
1300 
1000 





STEEL AIR CHAMBERS in this salt filter lasted 
only a year. Replaced with Monel, they were stil 
serving after nine years of operation. 


FOR OVER 15 YEARS these Monel Smith-Drum 
rotary hosiery dyeing machines have been exposed 
to alkaline and acid liquors Machines show no 


corrosion 1n any torm says the user 


In salt refineries and in dyehouses, metal equipment 
takes a beating from a common enemy: common salt. 


The weight of the attack, however, is different. 

In the salt refinery it’s more stepped up. There’s a lot 
more corrosive “potential” in a load of wet salt than 
there is in a dye bath, where the salt concentration is 
much lower. 


It’s reasonable, then, that Monel .. . which serves so 
well for years in salt refinery equipment... serves so 
well for extra years in dyehouse equipment. 

It isn’t only a matter of Jong life. In the refinery, 
smooth corrosion-free Monel keeps the salt pure and 
white. In the dyehouse, smooth corrosion-free Monel 
protects delicate fabrics...assures trve shades and colors. 


Many Monel dyeing machines, put in service during 
World War I, are at work today, helping maintain peak 
production. Their trouble-free service is especially im- 
portant now, when repair parts and labor are so scarce. 


If you are planning for your dyehouse of post-war, 


jot down this note: remember Monel equipment. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


OSS 


MONEL for long-lived dyehouse 
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Improved Fit with New 
FULL-FASHIONED HEEL 


HIGHLIGHTS: Multiple Narrowing Is Feature of New Construction — Reduces 


Amount of Fabric in Insole — Manufacturing Rights to be Available Under License. 





New heel is markedly different from oldec types. Note the characteristic pucker 
at the multiple-narrowing line, which gives visible evidence that there is adequate 
fabric in the heel and no excess fabric in the instep. 


YEARCH FOR A SUPERIOR HEEL for 
 single-unit full-fashioned hosiery 
has resulted in a new type which is 
being patented for Julius Kayser & Co. 
and is being sold under the trade- 
marked name “Sta-Put.” The con- 
struction, which is illustrated on this 
is to be made available under 
license to other full-fashioned knitters. 
It is understood that the multiple nar- 
rowing required for the new heel can 
be ade apted to the later types of full- 
fashioned machines. 

|he need for an improved heel has 
been increased by the change from 
= m and silk to rayon, but the Kayser 

\clopment is expected to be of value 
Teg ane of the yarn. The Kayser or- 
ganization points out that many 
sin ies unit heels are made of so-called 

tage size proportions, reliance be- 
Ins placed on the stretch of the 
knitted fabric, plus whatever elasticity 
th particular yarn may possess, to 
provide the fit desired. 

or many years practically all full- 
fashioned hosiery was manufactured 


p ize, 
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of silk yarn, using the legger-footer 
method and incorporating the conven- 
tional or French heel construction. 
The effect of using this type of heel 
was to provide the stocking with sufh- 
cient material in the heel section to 
permit the foot portion to take a natu- 
ral, or substantially right-angle, direc- 
tion from the leg. 

To overcome the shading effect 
caused by knitting the leg blank on 
one machine and the foot portion on 
another, complete stocking blanks 
were knitted with a simulated French 
heel. Because the instep continued to 
knit as the heel was produced, such 
stockings when worn could be ex- 
pected to form wrinkles in the instep. 

Another method, quite compli- 
cated, discontinued knitting the in- 
step section while the heel tabs were 
being knit, and the resulting stocking 
conformed to the French-heel con- 
struction. A later development by 
Julius Kayser & Co. was a method of 
knitting a complete stocking blank on 
a converted legging machine without 





mterruption and then inserting the 
necessary lower heel in a separate op- 
cration. 


ROUND HEEL. ‘he advent of nylon 
yarn with its el: isticity and _ its pre- 
forming and shape- retaining qualities 
caused "the round heel to ‘find wide 
acceptance. ‘This heel is produced by 
progressively widening the reinforced 
sections opposite the instep through 
the addition of a number of wales, 
and then progressively diminishing the 
width after the instep by narrowing 
the fabric inwardly while continuing 
to knit fabric into the instep where it 
is not normally desired. 

The ‘“‘Sta-Put” heel differs from the 
round heel in that it provides not only 
the required fullness of fabric in the 
heel, which is lacking in the round 
heel, but also forms this fabric into 
a heel pocket. This pocket is con- 
nected to the instep sole fabric so as 
to provide a resilient and flexible com- 
partment, indicated by a puckering at 
this point. ‘The construction is de- 
signed to permit the heel to adapt it- 
self to fit any size foot, to prevent the 
heel from slipping out of place, and 
to prevent unsightly wrinkles from de- 
veloping in the instep. 

The stocking is knitted in the usual 
manner of the round-heel method up 
to the point where the heel has been 
widened to its maximum width oppo- 
site the instep; and then, instead of 
narrowing the heel at this point, the 
“Sta-Put” method continues to knit 
a full-width heel for a pre-determined 
number of courses to obtain the re- 
quired fullness. Here the knitting is 
stopped but the heel is nice or 
transferred inwardly by a_ novel 
method of accumulating and concen- 
trating loops on a group of needles 
until the selvage loops are at the de- 
sired width to start the lower ge 
foot portion of the stocking. It will 
be seen, therefore, that not only has 
additional fabric been knitted into 
this heel pocket, but also that the 
narrowing-in of the heel has been ac- 
complished without further knitting 
of fabric into the instep. 











To Help Win the War... 

the order of the day here at Hyatt is precision 
..high precision... super-precision! The pur- 
pose of this precision is to give machinery 
greater capacity and greater performance and : 


greater service life! With husky Hyatt Roller| 


Bearings carrying the loads you can keep 


your machines...and your war production... 


steadily on the go! 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
SERVE SILENTLY, 
ACCURATELY, EFFORTLESSLY 
WHEREVER GEARS, SHAFTS, 
AND WHEELS TURN 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION : HARRISON, NEW JERSEY | 
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Institute of 


TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY 


Incorporated and Located 


[. 


HIGHLIGHTS: Charlottesville, 


Va., Chosen as Site—Devoted to Research and 


Education—Only Fifteen Students to Be Admitted Each Year—Officers Chosen. 


y 


OFFICERS OF NEW INSTITUTE 


Ward Delaney, formerly of Institute of Paper Chemistry, president 
La Grange, Ga., 


Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., of Callaway Mills, 
of the board of trustees 

Charles A. Sweet, of Wellington, 
chairman 

Arthur M. Allen, Baltic Mills, Baltic, Conn., 


Roger Milliken, of Deering, Milliken & Co., New 


T 


WARD DELANEY 


FULLER E. 


“YULMINATING SEVERAL YEARS OF 
L planning by a group of textile 
ays headed by Fuller E. Calla- 
~ , Callaway Mills, La Grange, 
a Institute of Textile Technol- 
began its formal existence as a 
Virginia corporation at Charlottesville 
m April 6. According to Ward De- 
laney, president of the new institute, 
it is a not-for-profit corporation, deal- 
ing in research and education, “of, by, 
and for the cotton-textile industry.” 
In an address before the ACMA 
\tlanta last month, Mr. Delaney, 

a was formerly assistant to the ex- 
ecutive director of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, explained the princi- 
ples on which the new venture is 
based as follows: “It is definitely ac- 
cepted by those who know that unless 
‘onsistent application to the subject 
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Sears & Co., 


secretary 





William W. Allan, 
chairman 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Baltic Mills, Baltic, Conn. 
Arthur M, Allen, Hinckley, Allen, Tillinghast & Wheeler, 


Providence, R. |. 


Howard Baetjer, Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Baltimore, Md. 


New York, vice 


William L. Balthis, 
W. N. Banks, 
York, treasurer 


Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., 


William D. Ellis, 
Norman E. Elsas, 


G. E. Huggins, 


E. A. Smyth Ill, 


CALLAWAY, JR. 


of education in the higher fields of 
science is carried on, and unless there 
is a continuous flow of properly chosen 
minds through an institution such as 
ours, research in any field will stagnate, 
which means that new formulas and 
new products will cease to develop.” 
The institute will accept each year 
only fifteen students, who must all be 
high-ranking science graduates of uni- 
versities, and there will be a ratio of 
one teacher to two students. In addi- 
tion to physics, chemistry, metallurgi- 
cal, and mechanical laboratories and 
application plants, the institute will 
have a complete textile library, and 
will issue to its members a monthly 
abstract of articles appearing in tex- 


5 
tile periodicals. A quarterly research 


bulletin and various special reports 
will also be received by members, and 


Harry L. Bailey, Wellington, Sears & Co., 
Balston Yarn Mills, 
Grantville Mills, 
Karl Bishopric, Spray Cotton Mills, Spray, N. C. 
J. W. Burnett, Southern Weaving Co., 
Callaway Mills, 
John H. Cheatham, Dundee Mills, 
Herman Cone, Proximity Mfg. Co., 
Southern Mills, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gordon Harrower, Wauregan Mills, 
Julian T. Hightower, Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 
Martel Mills, 
Gerrish H. Milliken and Roger Milliken, 
1. C. Milner, Gate City Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Walter S. Montgomery, Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. A. Moore, Edenton Cotton Mills, 
Paul A. Redmond, Alabama Mills, 
William A. L. Sibley, Monarch Mills, 
Balfour Mills, Balfour, 
W. H. Suttenfield, American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Charles A. Sweet, Wellington, Sears & Co., 
Sam H. Swint, Graniteville Co., 
Fred W. Symmes, Union-Buffalo Mills, 


New York. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Grantville, Ga. 


Greenville, S. C. 
La Grange, Ga. 
Inc., Griffin, Ga. 

Greensboro, N. C. 


Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


Inc., Wauregan, Conn. 


New York. 


Deering, Milliken & Co., New York. 


Edenton, N. C. 

Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 

Union, S. C. 

N. C. 

Mt. Holly, N. C. 
New York. 

Graniteville, S. C. 

Greenville, S. C. 


they will be invited to technical con- 
ferences. Specific research enterprises 
will be undertaken for members on a 
cost-plus basis, and manufacturers of 
textile-mill supplies and equipment 
may arrange to use the facilities, with 
the understanding that member mills 
receive first benefit of such research. 
According to Mr. Delaney, a staff is 
being assembled of men of experience 
and ‘Teputation in the field of textile 
technology. ‘These men will devote 
much of their time to fundamental 
and applied research for the industry. 
Aside from specialists in the fields of 
physics, colloid chemistry, microscopy, 
and so on, the staff will be made up of 
“men who have earned their living in 
the industry and can do successfully 
those things that they are trying to 
train men to do.” 
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PROCTOR DRYER FOR 


RAYON-IN-CAKES 


For controlling the quality of rayon during its 
manufacture, Proctor & Schwartz research 
engineers some time ago developed and per- 
fected the Proctor Dryer for Rayon in Cakes. 
This machine now has a record of proven 
performance in the rayon manufacturing in- 
dustry. However, recently, a new application 
has developed for this machine. It has been 
found that by use of this dryer, throwing mills 
handling rayon can eliminate the difficulties 
encountered in former methods of processing 
rayon. By handling the rayon in the form of 
cakes and employing this dryer, throwing mills 
are able to control drying, improve the ulti- 
mate quality of the product and subsequently 
increase profits. 


Careful control and correct application of air-circula- 
tion plus accurate temperature control contribute to 
this machine's superiority. Dryer may be designed to 
suit any rayon of heavy or light denier—and to 
meet any production requirements. 


Even if restrictions prevent you from installing new 
machinery today, it is certainly none too soon to give 
careful consideration to your postwar equipment 
needs. It will pay you to investigate the benefits you'll 
enjoy from the use of this machine in your mill. 
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Textile Men 
Want OPA, 
sup CHANGED 


HIGHLIGHTS: Price Control Act, Expir- 
ing June 30, Likely to Be Extended—Indus- 
try Wants Promptness in Adjustments and 
Abandonment of Overall-Profit Theory. 


By GLADYS MONTGOMERY 


Washington Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 


Chart Used by Dr. 
son in His Testimony Before Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 


FPAHERE IS LITTLE DOUBT in Wash- 
Tae at this time that the Emer- 
Price Control Act of 1943, 
which is the authorization for the 
Office of Price Administration and 
which is due to expire on June 30, will 
be extended at least for another year. 
Business interests, including the tex- 
tile industry, have made it clear in 
testimony before Congressional com- 
mittees that they favor re-enactment 
of the Act, in this respect making com- 
mon cause with labor groups for con- 
tinuation of the principle of price 
control as a wartime measure. 

When it comes, however, to the 
type of act that Congress should pass, 
business and labor are far apart. While 
business generally wants an overhaul- 
ing of the control structure, labor is 
urging the continuation of the Act in 
its present form and is giving all-out 
support to the Administration in its 
fight against weakening amendments. 
Since the Act is due to expire on June 
30, there is little time for extensive 
debate or controversy. With political 
conventions just ahead and a national 
election in the offing, Congress is not 
disposed to pass a bill weakened to 
the extent that it would bring a Presi- 
dential veto. These factors definitely 
point to minor, rather than major, 
amendments. 

The textile industry has come out 


gency 
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HOURS. 


C. T. Murchi- 


four-square in favor of amendments. 
It wants an act that can be adminis- 
tered in such a way that prompt ad- 
justment of inequitable price sched- 
ules will be all but obligatory. It 
wants an act which would require 
OPA to abandon the overall-profit 
theory and permit each item to stand 
by itself from the standpoint of costs 
and profits. It is on these two pivotal 
joints that the industry has differed 
most widely from the practice and 


thinking of OPA in the past. 


MURCHISON. As OPA-industry con- 


flict has mainly centered on the pricing 
of cotton items, major interest attaches 
to the testimony of Dr. C. T. Murchi- 
son, president, the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee. Dr. Mur- 
chison gave the committee a detailed 
and forthright inventory of grievances 
and advanced several important and 
specific recommendations as follows: 
that for standard commercial goods 
regularly produced by numerous com- 
petitors, prices should be based on the 
product and should be determined on 
the basis of production requirements; 
that OPA should cease and desist 
from pooling arrangements and mul- 
tiple pricing which resulted from spe- 
cial marketing arrangements and 
practices instituted by OPA and which 


1941 





INDEX OF PRICES 
OF RAW COTTON, 
COTTON PRODUCTS, 
- AVERAGE HOURLY 
EARNINGS, UNIT 
LABOR COSTS 
AND SPINDLE 


\ Raw cotton prices 
average /0 spot 
markets 


Prices of 17 fabrics 
ws oa - 


(1939+ 100) 


1942 1943 1944 


were not customary in the industry; 
that in the future OPA should aban- 
don the policy of cutting across con- 
tracts. 

The cotton-textile industry also 
submitted a body of data based on 
experience under OPA to justify the 
changes that it is asking. It pointed 
out that the first cotton-textile price 
ceilings were issued in May, 1941. 
Since then all products of the industry 
have been placed under price ceilings. 
In the early months of price control, 
before the present plan was enacted, 
commensurate adjustments of ceiling 
prices were made in relation to cotton 
fluctuations. Between October, 1941, 
and May, 1942, when the price of 
cotton increased 22%, the industry 
operated under the Escalator Clause. 
Even when this clause was abandoned 
in 1942, there were few difficulties 
with raw-cotton prices, because the 
ceiling prices were based on March 30, 
1942. Other favorable factors at that 
time were the abundant supply of ex- 
perienced labor and a marked increase 
in machinery activity. Also in 
1941-42, the industry profited by in- 
ventory values, induced by the rise of 
raw-cotton prices. 

However, in 1943, the committee 
was told that most of the favorable 
factors had diminished or disappeared. 
Beginning in January, 1943, the price 
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A Recent Installation of Four SARGENT STOCK DRYERS 
in a Progressive New England Worsted Mill 


A Production Protlem Solued - 


e e e THIS IS THE IMPORTANT FACT! 


“ : nd 
Advantages of this modern installation se 
.— Stock dried at lower temperatures — The use of low pressure steam one 
tiy c. 
com 
— Costly repairs and breakdowns eliminated — A better product the 


Why not let SARGENT solve your Drying troubles ? i. 
give 
give 

pemeicieeninaioeacnts Spee peri 
Important Machines for Smokeless Powder Plants @ Machines for pl 
Defense Items Synthetic Rubber Plants @ Textile Machinery for the manu- Ite 
by SARGENT facture of uniforms @ Machined parts for large caliber guns Cess 
Cal 
pri 


— Lower power consumption — Less floor space required 


Cc. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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of raw cotton (indicated on the chart) 
started to rise, and by April it was 
approximately 6% above the price 
that prevailed in the preceding May. 
In only four of the fifteen months 
since January, 1943, has the monthly 
average price of cotton been at or be- 
low the price on which ceilings were 
calculated when the Escalator Clause 
was abandoned. Increased labor costs 
beginning in 1941 have continued, 
“with no compensating increases in 
ceiling prices above those which were 
fixed in May, 1942,” except in a few 
recent cascs. The decline in produc- 
tion from the 1942 record was at- 
tributed by Dr. Murchison to “unfav- 
orable cost-price relationship for 
certain products, together with the 
tight manpower situation.” 


PRODUCT SHIFTS. Production losses 
are only a part of the story; shifts 
in types of products must be noted. 
“Squeezed between rising costs and 
inflexible ceilings, some mills operat- 
ing under inequitable prices obtained 
relief by shifting wherever possible 
from less profitable to more profitable 
products.” ‘Those items most neces- 
sary to the average consumer lost most 
heavily, thus causing the purchaser to 
buy higher-priced substitutes. This 
situation was brought to the attention 
of OPA, but Dr. Murchison said that, 
under the administration in power, 
telief on unprofitable or low-profit 
items was denied if the mills’ over-all 
profits were considered satisfactory by 
OPA. This policy led to a shift to 
more profitable items. “This policy,” 
he stated, “is the basis of our belief 
that the Emergency Price Control law 
is being used not only to control prices 
but to control profits.” 

The seriousness of the situation was 
finally acknowledged by the Office of 
Economic Stabilization in its Vinson 
directive, a so-called measure of relicf, 
but not regarded in this light by the 
industry. The industry fails to see why 
it should be singled out as the only 
one coming under the Vinson direc- 
tive. Dr. Murchison analyzed for the 
committee the various objections of 
the textile industry to this directive, 
pointing out that, if price relief is 
given on an individual basis, over a 
period of time there will be as many 
prices as there are producers of that 
item, and that, unless subsequent pro- 
cessors and distributors of the item 
can absorb the higher individual 
prices, they too will be compelled to 
seck relief which would also be given 
on an individual basis. 

Pooling of profits, as proposed in 
the Vinson directive was attacked by 
the industry spokesman, who said it 
would mean that efficient producers 
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would be called upon to share gains 
with less efficient. The weighted-av- 
erage-price basis would yield an even 
less return than the individual basis. 


COTTON Costs. Other groups have 
presented arguments to Congressional 
committees for changes in present 
OPA practices. Walter L. Randolph, 
president, Alabama Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and William R. Blake, execu- 
tive vice-president of the National 
Cotton Council of America (Mem- 
phis), appeared before the Scnate 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
Mr. Randolph stated that the cotton- 
cost estimates used in arriving at the 
present price ceilings in a great ma- 
jority of instances are below the pres- 
ent parity price of cotton and that 
cotton prices have becn consistently 
below parity for almost a year. Senator 
Robert Taft (R., Ohio), a member of 
the committee, asked why he did not 
take the case to the Emergency Court 
of Appeals, instead of coming to the 


BUSINESS INTERESTS have urged that 
any Federal court be permitted to hear 
appeals from price orders instead of limit- 
ing the right to the Emergency Court of 


Appeals. OPA believes that the agency 


would then be turned into a litigating 
agency instead of an operating one. Al- 
ready OPA is averaging close to 500 price- 


enforcement cases a month. 


committee for relief. The reason given 
was that a cotton producer is not in 
the same category as a mill before 
this court. The case of one mill was 
delayed for over two years, which was 
enough to discourage cotton producers 
from using this court. A precise in- 
junction in the law with reference to 
parity prices for cotton has been sub- 
mitted to the committee. 

Mr. Blake, of the National Cotton 
Council, re-emphasized the points 
made by Mr. Randolph and urged that 
in computing the ceiling price on each 
cotton-textile construction, a reason- 
able margin of profit should be added 
to the sum of the cotton-cost factor 
and the manufacturing-cost factor. 


DEFENSE. As expected, strong de- 
fense of OPA’s theory and practice of 
handling price ceilings was made by 
Chester Bowles, Price Administrator, 
and James F. Brownlee, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Price. Mr. Brownlee 





cited figures to show the tremendous 
increase in profits in the textile indus- 
try for 1943 over those in the period 
1936-39 as proof that OPA has not 
attempted profit control. It is impos- 
sible, he stated, to have effective con- 
trol without some effect on profits. To 
decide when a change in price ccilings 
is called for, it is necessary to take into 
consideration changes in profits. ““This 
is because there is nothing in a price 
that I know of except two clements: 
cost and profit. Business would be the 
first to complain if price control were 
administered without regard to the 
profit situation.” 


VINSON FORMULA. Mr. Brownlee de- 
fended the Vinson formula. To say 
that this directive represents profit 
control overlooks two important fac- 
tors, according to Brownlce: 

“First: In the case of a firm produc- 
ing many products, the effect of apply- 
ing the pricing. standards of the 
directive to one or a few of those 
products is always to give that firm a 
higher price on that one product or 
those few products than it would 
otherwise have under our regular 
standards for generally fair and equit- 
able prices. This is not control of the 
profits of the company. 

“Second: In the case of firms pro- 
ducing only a single line of products, 
the Vinson directive would apply only 
to the higher-cost companies. This 
follows automatically from the fact 
that the industry earnings standard as- 
sures ceiling prices which will yield 
to the industry as a whole its peace- 
time earnings. This usually means 
that producers of most of the output 
will be receiving at least their peace- 
time profits. Application of the pric- 
ing standards of the Vinson directive 
to the higher-cost producers would 
probably give some of them more than 
their peacetime profits.” 


ANSWER. OPA had an answer to 
the critics who believe that the Ad- 
ministrator must authorize price in- 
creases, periodically, which are sufh- 
cient in amount to compensate an 
industry for any cost increases it may 
have incurred. “As a general princi- 
ple,” Brownlee stated, “the present 
Act forbids such cost-plus pricing, and 
the Emergency Court of Appeals has 
recognized this. OPA official opinion 
is that cost-plus escalator pricing re- 
moves a large part of the restraint on 
cost increases. Costs could then chase 
prices. If cost of living increases 
steadily, there can be no effective wage 
control. Such cost-plus pricing would 
simply blast sky-high the present pre- 
carious balance between the cost of 
living, wages, and farm prices.” 


OVER THE 


WICH 


with the DUPLEX FOOT 
m@ inthe new” FELDLOCK” 


F ver study the actions of the common 
garden caterpillar? Have you ever noticed the 
pronounced flexibility of his body and how easily 
he passes over all sorts of obstructions? The 
action of the Duplex Foot Unit in the New High 
Speed “‘Feldlock” is patterned on the manoeu- 
verability of the caterpillar. The arrangement of 
the toe and heel establishes a compensating 
means which facilitates the passage of the unit 
over bulky cross seams. 


The Duplex Foot Unit adds flexibility to the 
new edition of the famous “W.& G.” ‘Feldlock,” 
making possible the felling of light and medium 
weight denims, herringbone twills and similar 
fabrics, at exceptionally high speed. 


The New edition of the ‘Feldlock’”’ was de- 


signed and constructed to turn out more work— 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


The ‘“Feldlock”’ 
with 
Automatic Lubrication 


better work on a wider variety of fabrics. This is 
truly—"THE MACHINE THAT MAKES PRO. 
DUCTION.” 


Other exclusive features of the New “Feldlock” 
are:— 


1 Completely Automatic Lubrication ensuring per- 
fectly smooth and vibrationless operation. 


2 Single Pedestal-Type Solid Base providing better 
facilities for disposing of work after sewing. 


3 Self-Opening Arm Cap for the disposal of ex- 
cessive lint and filler. 


4 Increased clearance for work at forward end of 
Frame. 


5 Increased accessibility for cleaning and adjust- 
ments by means of readily-removable covers. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
PACS Sa ae i) a ee 
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PRODUCE, 
Cotton Men Urged 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


Every device of management still is 
needed in the textile industry to in- 
crease production, which faces a seri- 
out shortage of perhaps two billion 
yards below 1944 requirements, Don- 

ald M. Nelson, chairman of the War 
| Production Board, told the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association in 
Atlanta, April 12. “In the great ma- 
jority of mills,” he said, “the third 
shift is recognized as being the least 
eficient, with operating costs often 
10% higher per unit of output than 
the other two shifts. Only the local 
management can decide for any mill 
what personnel methods, what train- 
ing methods, what morale-building 
methods will solve the third-shift prob- 
lem, but I doubt whether there is any 
mill where something more could not 
be done.” 

Another area of effort which 
promises good results, according to 
Mr. Nelson, is worker morale. The 
rate of absenteeism runs from 2% in 





THE 







MONTH 





some mills to as high as 10% in 
others. “Personally,” he said, “I place 
major importance on the fact that 
many workers have not been given a 
clear understanding of the importance 
of their jobs to their country and to 
the armed forces.” He urged more use 
of posters, employee bulletins, and lo- 
cal newspapers, and recommended 
that personnel departments give more 
help in solving transportation §prob- 
lems and that they select workers by 
means of aptitude tests. Some mills, 
he declared, could also increase their 
mechanical efficiency, enlarge their 
production facilities, and make help- 
ful changes in fabric constructions. 

Major-General E. B. Gregory, 
Quartermaster General of the U. S. 
Army, also speaking before A.C.M.A., 
said that the Army service forces are 
working directly toward placing con- 
tracts which are exempt from renego- 
tiation. “This development,” he 
added, “‘is made possible by the accu- 
mulated buying experience of the 
Quartermaster Corps and the assem- 
bly, with the aid of industry, of ade- 
quate cost data which now provides 
a new foundation for satisfactory cost 
analysis.” Some of the more rigid in- 
spection requirements are being re- 
laxed, he said, in order that textile 
manufacturers can more easily meet 
specifications. 

In his annual message to the associ- 


Hugh M. Comer (right), retiring president of the ACMA, surrenders his gavel to 
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W. Harrison Hightower, new president of the association 





ation as retiring president, Hugh 
Comer said, “We are definitely faced 
in our industry with the need for re- 
search machinery-wise. If the people 
who work in our mills are to get more 
money and wages comparable to 
highly-skilled industries, our machin- 
ery must be made to turn out more 
dollar volume per unit of time.” 

According to Mr. Comer, one of the 
most important questions which will 
face the industry “when Johnny 
comes marching home” is how to take 
care of the women, the 4-F’s, and the 
others now in his place in the mills. 
His company, Mr. Comer said, is 
working toward the solution of this 
problem by preparing case histories of 
everyone in its plants, including those 
in the services, where every pertinent 
question is being brought out. “We 
hope,” he concluded, “by their his- 
tories to be able to determine ahead of 
time, and with notice, which of our 
present employees are to leave first, 
so we can have as clear an understand- 
ing as possible with our present em- 
ployees as to their rights, or the sol- 
dier’s rights, to the jobs.” 

Formal establishment of the Insti- 
tute of Textile Technology at Char- 
lottesville, Va., on April 6, was an- 
nounced by E. Ward Delaney, its 
president. It is a not-for-profit corpo- 
ration, he said, dealing in research and 
education by and for the cotton-tex- 
tile industry. 

New officers of the A.C.M.A. elected 
were: president, W. Harrison High- 
tower, of Thomaston, Ga.; first vice- 
president, Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., of 
Cramerton, N. C.; and second vice- 
president Walter S. Montgomery, of 
Spartanburg, S. C. New board mem- 
bers elected were the following: A. K. 
Winget, Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., Har- 
vey W. Moore, George P. Swift, 
George M. Wright, Joel Lanier, H. K. 
Hallett, Charles C. Hertwig, William 
H. Entwistle, and Earle M. Stall. 


Danger to Wool Textiles 
in FOREIGN TRADE 
POLICY 


National Association of Wool Manufacturers 


The New Deal’s obsession that we 
should strive for a vastly increased 
foreign trade holds a real danger for 
the wool textile industry, stated Ar- 
thur Besse, president of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers 
at the annual meeting of that body 
in New York, April 25. “Foreign trade 
is not the cause of domestic prosper- 
ity; it is merely one of its manifesta- 
tions and results,” said Mr. Besse. 
“Nor does it promote world peace, 
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EXAMPLE 


aM CLescmeeny SUL el this problem TOM) eel amet 
Cities Service Diesel Lubrication Engineers: “How 
can we reduce Diesel breakdowns that are seriously 
Miledacsetels ata el production?”. .. Our engineer 
studied the facts and recommended a special ‘Stara 
Service Diesel lubricant. In 38 months since, Dyraxs 
efficiency has been steadily maintained, with engine 


overhauls reduced by aete amazing hgure of 20%. 


More and more, it’s service that counts... 


¢ & ¢ 
and CLVCCC means good service! 


MLS ad ee 
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ince rivalries engendered by competi- 
ion for international markets have in 
he past been a contributory cause, 
perhaps the greatest cause, of war.” 
‘We must import something,” he 
vent on, “‘or our exporters will not get 
paid for their exports. Except for wai 
hortages, there is almost nothing this 
ountry requires which it has not been 
mporting regularly. We literally can 
ot find unfilled needs which other 
ountries might supply, thereby pro- 
iding an offset for some increased ex- 
ports of our own. So we go about the 
yorld with our so-called Reciprocal 
rade Agreements program inviting 
ther countries to suggest which of 
yur tariff rates they would like lowered 
so that they can increase their imports 
tous! This means in short that the 
concept of the tariff as a means of 
equalizing costs of production here 
and abroad and as an_ instrument 
whereby we can determine the char- 
acter of our own production has been 
abandoned. So long as the present 
ideas on foreign trade remain current, 
we have an uphill fight to protect our 
industry against competition from 
other countries. 

President Besse also pointed out 
that in the new Army plan for con- 
tracts “not subject to renegotiation” 
the contracting officer has no alter 
native but to take costs at lowest pos- 
ible level with no allowance for 
contingencies. Also there would no 
longer be the possibility as at present 
of offsetting a poor contract against a 
good one. “‘Renegotiation” or “pric- 
ing in retrospect” (which is perhaps 
i better name) is a sorry business. It 
does have the advantage, however, 
that no one is asked to return profits 
until after they have been actually 
realized. In order to obtain a contract 
which is not subject to renegotiation, 
contractors would have to assume all 
risks and gamble away potential profits 
long before they were made.” 

The luncheon speaker was Dr. Vir- 
gil Jordan, president of the Confer- 
ence Board, New York. He considered 
the future of wartime business con- 
trols and whether a voluntary, free 
inarket might be expected. He found 
the question to be not when the con- 
trols will be removed but will thev 
ver be removed. He recognized a 
‘ort of creeping socialization and said 
that unless business combats these 
‘rends it will have betrayed the cause 
‘or which the war was fought. 
_Arthur Besse was reelected presi- 
‘ent and the following vice presidents 
were named: Franklin W. Hobbs, 
Moses Pendleton, James F. Dewey, 
\mes Stevens and Arthur O. Well- 
man. Walter Humphreys was_ rte: 
lected secretary-treasurer. 
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Postwar Nylon 
Counts on HOSIERY 


Annual Hosiery Industry Conference 


‘There will be a potential nylon yarn 
production available on the comple- 
tion of the present expansion program 
to supply yarn for 450 million pairs 
of women’s hosiery, the Eighth An- 
nual Hosiery Industry Conference, 
held April 20 and 21 in New York, 
was told. ‘he speaker was Robert A. 
Ramsdell, director of sales of the Ny- 
lon Division of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. This means 23,000,000 
lb. of hosiery yarn per year, he said, 
and added that the company could 
deliver 18,000,000 Ib. for hosiery at 
present and still have yarn left for 
other requirements were it not that 
all nylon capacity is of course going 
into military items. Mr. Ramsdell 
pointed out that nylon prices had been 
reduced until the 40 denier yarn is 
today at $1.90 per pound. 

H. W. Rose, coordinator of research 
and planning, American Viscose 
Corp., addressing the conference, 
spoke optimistically on the hosiery fu- 
ture of high-tenacity viscose rayon, “It 
is conceivable,”’ he said, “that a very 
fine filament, fine denier, high tenac- 
ity, tough rayon yarn might be pro- 
duced after the war which will have a 
place in the best hose, but the price 
at which it could be produced and the 
relative value of its merits would de- 
termine whether it could be commer- 
cialized.”” Mr. Rose touched on the 
progress already made in use of rayon 
staple, especially in men’s and chil- 
dren’s hose, and added “the post war 
period should see a full development 
of spun rayon hose.” He said that re- 
search was current to develop Vinyon 
into hosicry-suitable yarn. 

Clarence Judd, of Business Week, 
spoke on “Fibers of the Future.” 

Earl Constantine, president of the 
National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers, arranged the program 
which drew the record attendance of 
over 600 to the two-day conference. 
Kroener of Textile Machine Works 
and Thompson of Scott & Williams 
spoke on the postwar machine outlook 
ind their papers are summarized on 
page 97. 

J. Spencer Love, director of the 
Textile Clothing & Leather Bureau of 
\VPB, summarized the Governmental 
influences related to hosiery. He 
praised the hosiery industry for its war 
effort, but was not too optimistic over 
the textile situation as a whole. “I 
would be unrealistic” he said “if I 
did not tell you that the cotton yarn 
supply situation is today more critical 
than ever... . It worries us in 


Washington that there seems to be in 
some quarters of industry a growing 
impatience with Government and its 
controls—even in some instances a 
diminishing willingness to make co 
operative sacrifices. ‘There is too much 
of a feeling that the war is already won 
and why worry about controls. Yet in- 
sofar as nearly all types of textiles are 
concerned all our facts and figures in 
dicate that the greatest crisis, the 
greatest bottleneck, is still ahead of 
us. 

R. D. Hall, of Stowe Thread Co., 
pointed out that the hosiery industry 
was in an unfavorable position under 
orders L-99 and M-317 since ‘a high 
percentage of spindles are frozen on 
weaving yarn and there are few hosiery 
items on which knitters may extend 
their ratings to the spinners for cotton 
yarn. He indicated, however, that the 
combed cotton yarn group hoped to 
count on the knitting industry as its 
best customer in postwar as it was in 
prewar days. 

Maj. J. M. Gibbons, contracting 
officer of Philadelphia OM Depot, and 
Maj. D. C. McLeod of the same de- 
pot spoke on procurement and specifi 
cations of GI socks, respectively. The 
cushion-sole sock and shrink resistant 
wool sock were stressed. 

A. D. Whiteside, president of Dun 
& Bradstreet and formerly director of 
OCR of WPB, emphasized the prob 
lems of reconversion to civilian trade 
and the problems of equable distribu- 
tion in the early days of the postwar 
return to such items as nylon hosiery. 
He indicated a current of thought that 
opening markets should not be ruined 
by an avalanche of goods, nor hungry 
distributors allowed to exceed reason- 
able inventories. 

The slate headed by John J. Kron 
enberg as chairman of the board of 
NAHM was reelected at the annual 
meeting of that body. 


UNITY OF ACTION 
Strengthens Rayon 
Weavers 


National Federation of Textiles 


At the 7]st annual meeting of The 
National Federation of Textiles, Inc. 
held April 25 at its headquarters in 
New York, William G. Lord of Galey 
& Lord, Inc. was re-elected president. 
Otis Stanton of the Hathaway Mfg. 
Co. was again chosen vice president. 

New members of the board of di 
rectors are John J. Goldsmith, of Hess, 
Goldsmith & Co., Inc. and W. Oak 
man Hay of Wellington Sears Co 

President Lord’s annual message to 
the members emphasized the unity of 
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® Millions of yards of KOPANIZED military fab- 
ries are today being used by our armed forces. 
In the finishing of civilian fabrics, new and revo- 
lutionary effects are being obtained. KOPAN is 
versatile—it is used successfully in finishing dress 
goods, sheetings, shirtings, marquisettes, damasks, 


rayons, and many other types of woven and knitted 







% REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


fabrics. KOPAN is economical—it can be combined 
with approved mildew-and-bacteria resistant for: 


mulas and Celludye pigment color concentrates- 


all in a single bath operation. Progressive-minded ff 


processors, with an eye towards present and _ post: 
war merchandising, will find it profitable to investi: 


gate KOPAN now. Write for further information. 


HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Chemicals for Every Phase of Textile Processing 


1440 BROADWAY ° 


mew YORK, N.Y. 
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action that has characterized the rayon 
weaving industry’s approach to its 
pro! lems during the last two years, as 
evidenced by their participation in 
Vederation activity. He expressed the 
hope that this experience would be an 
incentive to approach post-war prob- 
lems in the same manner. ‘The widely 
representative make-up of the Feder- 
ation’s membership geographically, by 
size and by type of mill was stressed 
by Mr. Lord as lending strength to its 
acti\ ities. 

Irene Blunt, re-elected secretary and 
treasurer of the Federation, presented 
the secretary’s annual report, featuring 
the cooperative work done by the f ‘ed. 
eration’s members in connection with 
regulations of OPA and WPB; and 
the active informational service main- 
taned by the Federation staff, in the 
form of the News Bulletin, of which 
54 issues appeared in 1943, covering 
357 items. 


Review Progress 
and PLAN AHEAD 


Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Association 


Keynoting his address to the Ala- 
bama Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion at Birmingham, president George 
§. Elhott told the assembly that if the 
great number of Government regula- 
tions continue it will definitely mean 
the slowing down and final stopping 
of the textile industry. Governor 
Chauncey Sparks of Alabama painted 
a bright future for the South and for 
Alabama, but emphasized that it was 
| job best done with local capital and 
enterprise. 

Research is ready to be launched in 
Alabama, according to Thomas W. 
Martin, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Alabama Research In- 
stitute, who reported that sufficient 
funds were now available to begin 
organization of a staff to conduct re- 
search. ‘This organization is to be pat- 
terned after the Mellon Institute, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., and is industry-wide in 
Alabama. 

At the luncheon, trophies donated 
by Hugh M. Comer, of Avondale 
Mills, for the best safety record in two 
classifications of mills—viz., (1) cot 
ton spinning and weaving mills, and 
2) spinning mills—were presented 

 B. C. Russell, of Russell Mfg. Co. 

Mex inder City, and Waldo Emerson, 
f Adelaide Mills, Anniston. The pre- 
sentations were made by Clyde C. Sel- 
lets, liaison officer, State Department 
f Industrial Relations, Montgomery. 

Activities of the Alabama Textile 
Upet ating Executives Division were 
utlined by H. M. Johnson, in the ab- 
sence of Fred F. Phillips, chairman of 
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the division. While meetings are not 
being held during the war, the execu 
tive committee is Keeping interest alive 
by “meetings-by-mail , gathering 
questions from the membership, se- 
lecting those of general interest, sub 
mitting them for answer to the mem- 
bers, and distributing the summarized 
answers to the membership. 

Ralph ‘Thompson or the National 
Cotton Council told the assembly ot 
the research work being conducted at 
Southern Methodist University rela- 
tive to the development of strains of 
cotton for particular end-uses. 

‘The resolutions committee, headed 
by H. M. McKelvie, expressed contin 
ued support of the war effort; called 
for a Clarification of restrictions on 
corn starch and asked that some pro- 
vision be made for the starch needed 
by the textile industry; asked that the 
simplification procedures used for the 
tax structure be extended to all 
branches of Government; and praised 
the textile worker for his contributions 
to the war effort both in the mill and 
in the Armed Services. 

George S. Elliott, of Dallas Mfg. 
Co., Huntsville, was elected to a full 
term as president, having served for 
the unexpired term of the late G. H. 
Moore, of Geneva. Other officers 
elected were: vice-president, Comer 
Jennings, Cowikee Mills, Eufaula; 
treasurer, Homer Carter, Pepperell 
Mills, Opelika; and E. C. Langham 
re-elected secretary. 


Local TESTING 
SERVICES Described 


Gaston County Division of S.T.A. 


The Gaston County Division of the 
Southern Textile Association gathered 
in Gastonia Friday night, April 21st. 
to hear John T. W igington of Clem- 
son, S. C., director of technical service 
of the Cotton Textile Institute, out- 
line some of the research activities now 
current stressing the facilities of the 
laboratory of the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture at Clemson. 

G. H. Dunlap and Elliott B. 
Grover, of the North Carolina State 
College, outlined some of the work 
now under way at the college for the 
mills of the State. 

Marshall Dilling, 
tary of the S.T.A., asked about the 
possibilities of developing a_one- 

variety cotton, and Mr. Wigington re- 

plied that the attempt was being made 
to develop better strains of cotton 
and that a good variety of cotton was 
good in any locality in which it might 
be placed, just as good cattle repro- 
duces good stock in North Carolina 
or Texas. 


executive secre- 


In the discussion of settings for cot 
ton in the mill it was suggested that 
a good way to be sure that the settings 
are practical is to measure the staple 
length from the card sliver rather 
than to use the classer’s staple, because 
the staple from the card sliver was 
longer and the allowances added to 
this staple length gave more assurancc 
that the setting would give good yarn. 
By counting the cockles mz de by the 
frame for several jerks of the starter 
handle, it eould be determined if the 
rolls should have wider settings. 

Officers for the Gastonia Division 
clected for the coming year were the 
following: Chairman, H. Gilmore 
Winget, of Textiles Inc., Gastonia, 
and vice-chairman, S. M. Cauble of 
I'renton Cotton Mills, Gastonia. 


School Deans Discuss 
POSTWAR TRAINING 


National Council of Textile School Deans 


‘The National Council of ‘lextil 
School Deans held its annual confer 
ence at Asheville, N. C., April 20 to 
22 with officials of the Textile Foun 
dation and Government and industry 
officials. Particular consideration was 
giv en to postwar training programs in 
textile schools to fit students to take 
over supervisory and executive jobs 
and to fit the needs of returning ser\ 


icemen. E. W. Camp, dean of the 
Dept. of Textile Engineering, Ala 
bama Polytechnic Institute, was 


elected president of the Council to 
succeed C. H. Eames, president of th« 
Lowell Textile Institute. W. D. Fales, 
dean of the Textile School, Rhode Is 
land School of Design, was elected vice 
president of the council. 

Also discussed was the training of 
textile students in subjects to supple 
ment their technical instruction and 
give them a broader understanding of 
problems connected with their jobs. 
These subjects include economics, 
marketing and history. 

Planning post-war courses so that 
students may receive necessary train 
ing in a shorter time was considered. 
It was decided that the council will 
set up a list of various jobs available 
to young men and returning service 
men in order to inform them regarding 
jobs available, and to plan a more defi 
nite program of training for specialized 
fields in industry. 

Dr. McKee Fisk, supervisor of train- 
ing in business in the vocational re- 
habilitation service of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, discussed training programs 
which will be provided by the Gov 
ernment for returning servicemen, 
and George Jacquet, of WMC, dis 
cussed training programs within indus 


try. 
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*CUPRINOL COPPER NAPHTHENATE meets the 
Type | chemical requirements of the Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army, Tentative Specification 
T-1452A, January 15, 1943. 


CUPRINOL ZINC NAPHTHENATE, colorless, is 
available for mildewproofing with dyes to meet 
color specifications. 


tures up to 250° F... 
inflammability. 


RESOMIL, an aqueous solution of copper ammonium fluoride 
containing 10% copper, meets the Type Ill chemical require- 
ments of the Corps of Engineers Specification T-1452A. Non- 
diluted with water . 
. no sludge left in the container. 


inflammable... 


285 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 17, NY : 
2841 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE + CHICAGO &, ILL. 


STEIN-HALL OFFERS 
MILDEWPROOFING COMPOUNDS 


Our Technical Staff is ready to cooperate with textile finishers 
working on Government contracts requiring mildewproofing, 
or on mildewproofing of fabrics for civilian and post-war use. 





__=qwok has minimum odor and is economical . . . 
pPpRINO non-irritating to the skin . . . may be ap- 
- plied at high speed and dried at tempera- 


does not stiffen fabrics nor affect their 


ASK FOR SAMPLES OR CONSULT US ABOUT YOUR MILDEWPROOFING PROBLEMS 


*CUPRINOL PRODUCTS ARE MANUFACTURED BY CUPRINOL, 


250 VAN HORNE STREET * TORONTO, CANADA _ 
. ’: 4 £ 


78 YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 



















CUPRINOL COPPER AND ZINC NAPHTHENATES 


are supplied in various concentrations and flash. 





points to blend more readily with the solvent 





which are most effective in producing waterproof 







flame-proof and dyeing compounds for treating 





fabrics. 















. practically no leeching 










INC., BOSTON, MASS. 
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ATES! TYPE LOOMS are equipped 
: with an adjustable bottom shaft 
gear which makes the lifting of the 
crankshaft unnecessary when changing 
the timing. Moving the picker roll or 
changing the position of the top or 
bottom shaft is the only method of 
varying the timing without changing 
the sweep. This adjustment is only 
made when the sweep is correct but 
the timing is not. 

Any adjustment which changes the 
sweep will also change the timing. 
Briefly, if the sweep is lengthened the 
timing will be earlier. If the sweep is 
shortened, the timing will be later. 
Sweep can be changed by moving the 
picker stick stud in the slot of the 
rocker iron, by moving the picker shoe 
backward or forward, or by lengthen- 
ing or shortening the sweep stick. 
Changing the position of these parts 
will also ch: inge the time of the pick. 

Power or speed of the pick is con 
a by raising or lowering the sweep 

k by means of a power adjuster. A 
power adjuster used on the latest looms 
is illustrated in Fig. W37, January 
issue. Raising the lug strap will de- 
crease the power and speed of the 
shuttle. Lowering the lug strap will 
increase the speed and power of the 
shuttle. 

It is always advisable to run the 
loom with the lug strap adjusted so 
that it is about | in. above the point 
— it is fastened to the picking 

im. Increasing the sweep will also in- 

ase the power and speed of the 
shuttle, provided that the sweep before 
the change was insufficient. In some 
cases where there is a loss of power 
When the sweep is too long, moving 
the picker shoe forward will increase 
: power, but this should never be 


lone unless all other methods of in- 

cre ising the power have been tried and 
ind wanting. 

It is generally good practice to run 

loom with the picking shoe as 


f Picker stick and 


back as possible. 
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related parts will last longer when the 
shoe is as far back as possible. 

Picking shafts sometimes twist and 
allow the picker shoe to drop out of 
position. When this happens the pick- 
ing roll will hit only the top part of the 
shoe. Such action’ will cause a loss of 
power and also damage the roll and 
shoe. When a shaft is found to be 
twisted it should immediately be re- 
placed. Picker shafts on the newer 
type looms are equipped with a hard- 
ened steel bushing. 

When a shoe or sweep arm is being 
removed, it should always be with- 
drawn toward the front. This makes it 
unnecessary to remove the bushing at 
the rear. This bushing is pressed on 
firmly to prevent it from turning on 
the shaft. It is very important that the 
bushing be well lubricated at all times 
as there is much thrust and pressure on 
the back-stand bearing. 

Setscrews in picking shoes and pick- 
ing arms should be kept tight at all 
times. A loom should never be al- 
lowed to run with either of these parts 
loose. A loose shoe or arm will usually 
cause the loom to bang off, but in 
some cases the loom will run for some 
time with a loose arm or shoe. In 
such cases the parts may wear so that 
it will be impossible to hold them 
tight with the setscrews. When a shoe 
or arm is loose on the shaft, tightening 
the setscrews will hold it firm for only 
a short time. If badly worn, they 
should be discarded. Shoes or arms 
worn only slightly in the squared hole 
may be repaired by filing the worn 
sides square and then use a piece of 
thin steel as a shim. A piece of dis- 
carded warp beam band is suitable for 
this purpose. The shim should extend 
the full length and width of the shoe 
or arm. Cutting the shim longer and 
bending it at both ends will make it 

easier to install. After the shoe or arm 

is in place, the ends of the shim 
should be cut with a cold chisel. Under 
no circumstances should drop wires be 
used for this purpose. 

Banging-off or slamming, as it is 
sometimes called, is caused by the 
shuttle not entering the box in time to 
prevent the protector motion from 


WOOL SECTION—Chapter XVII (Continued) 
PICKING MOTIONS———— 


operating 





By Eugene P. Schremp 





and 
A defective or worn picking motion 


stopping the loom 
is usually the cause of banging-off. 
When a loom that has been running 
normally suddenly starts to bang-off, 
the picking motion should be checked 
for broken or worn parts. Pickers, 
picker stick, sweep stick and lug strap 
should be examined. If these parts arc 
all right, the picking shoe, picking arm 
and the bolt in the picking roll should 
be checked to see if they are loose. It 
is also a good practice to check the 
protector motion before making any 
adjustment on the picking motion. 
The time and sweep may be checked 
quickly by stopping the loom with the 
shuttle in the opposite end and turn 
ing the loom backward. 

A systematic method of overhauling 
the picking motion should be used. 
The picking shaft should be examined 
for straightness and should move freely 
without end-play. This can be accom- 
plished by adjusting the front stand. 
The picker shoe and arm should be 
checked for tightness on the shaft and 
if the shoe is worn badly on the top it 
should be replaced. If the sweep is 
long and the power adjuster is way 
down, the shoe should be moved for 
ward 4 to 4-in., depending on how low 
the power adjuster is set. 

The stud that is located on the 
rocker iron should be as far forward 
as it will go if a new picker or 
picker stick is installed. When the 
stick or picker wears, the stud may be 
brought out to compensate for this 
wear. The power adjuster should b« 
set so that the sweep stick is about onc 
inch above level. Sweep should be 
checked and adjusted. Most lug straps 
are slotted at the end and can be 
moved. If the proper sweep cannot 
be secured by this method, a shorter o1 
longer sweep stick must be used. ‘Tim 
ing can be changed by moving the 
picker roll in the arm. When a picking 
motion has been properly overhauled it 
should run for some time with only an 
occasional change of position of the 
rocker iron stud or the power adjuste 
to make-up for wear that occasional 
develops in the moving parts of the 
picking motion. 
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CHEMICALS WITH “U. C. P. 


After years of research and development by Wyandotte, laboratory samples of the 
various hydrous sodium zincates are available and commercial quantities of several 
of the zincates can be made available for important uses. All of the hydrous sodium 
zincates are potentially available in large quantities. Chemicals of ‘undiscovered 
commercial potential,” they have promise of immediate important commercial func- 
tions, such as: 


Purification of water supplies. 


Boiler water treatment. 


Clarification of cannery and other industrial waste waters. 


Basis for colloidal suspensions of zinc oxide or zinc hydroxide. 


Source of zinc in zinc-plating operations. 


Wyandotte Chemicals’ technical staff is always ready to talk over with you the prop- 
erties and applications of hydrous sodium zincates. Users of alkalies may find it 
profitable to investigate the possible benefits of these chemicals in their processes. 


“Undiscovered commercial potential. 


PROPERTIES OF HYDROUS SODIUM ZINCATES 


CHARACTERISTICS: White to light gray or brown; flakes, granules or powder. The more alkaline 
zincates dissolve in water without decomposition but the less alkaline forms hydrolize to colloidal zinc 
hydroxide or oxide. All ratios may be dissolved without decomposition in suitable alkaline solutions. 
Solutions precipitate and flocculate traces of calcium, magnesium, iron and other metals from solution. 


RANGE OF COMPOSITIONS: Na.O: ZnO ratios from 100:1 to 2:1. Combined water content approx- 


imately 14 zinc oxide content by weight. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION - Michigan Alkali Division 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CiTIES 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Soda Ash * Caustic Soda * Chlorine * Bicarbonate of Soda * Calcium Carbonate + Calclum Chloride * Dry Ice * Aromatic Intermediates * Hydrogen 
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FIXING 


TED, 


MACHINES 


IREQUENTLY it is desired to knit a 
[ reverse plated pattern throughout 
the high splice and the double sole. 
\gain, it may be desired to knit the re- 
verse plating only in the leg and upper 
half of the foot, leaving the high splice 
and double sole to be knitted plain. 
Instructions for changing the pattern 
sct-up are as follows: 

Referring to Fig. C56, to make an 
all-around pattern through the high 
splice and the double sole, the cams 
48324 and 48325 are attached to the 
pattern-drum cam 47982, as shown. If 
it is desired to knit a sock with regular 

plating in the high splice and the 
double sole to provide more resistance 
to wear at this portion of the foot, as 
is often the case when rayon is rein- 
forced with mercerized cotton, the 
ims 48324 and 48325 are removed 
trom the pattern-drum cam so as to 
produce the desired results in the 
knitted hose. 


Regulating the Gore 
Chapter XX 


to KNITTING of the gores of circu 
lar hosiery tends to control the 
quality of the finished product. If 
gores are not knitted full, or of the 
nght texture, the hosiery cannot be 
looped accurately, boarded smoothly, 
and may not dye evenly. 
The gores, or heel and toe pockets, 
knitted while the cylinder is oscil- 
lating in half-revolutions at about one- 
fourth its normal velocity. The 
needles are individually raised or low- 
ered by picking fingers, the operation 
being termed picking. Correct picking 
‘ very important when regulating the 


(he sinkers also play an important 
"he sinker cap that carries the 
ker cams, is not held stationary, but 
lowed a small amount of play 


ile oscillating knitting is going on. 
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CIRCULAR MACHINES—Chapter XIX (Cont.) 


NEEDLE REVERSE PLATING 


This is made possible by two dogs pro 
jecting radially from the edge of the 
cap which straddles a stationary post. 
Adjusting-screws in these projecting 
dogs make it possible to time the 
sinker cams to operate the sinkers in 
either direction during the knitting of 
the gore. 


KNITTING THE GORE FULL. There 
are two cycles of knitting during for- 
mation of the gores; namely, narrow- 
ing and widening. The narrowing 
begins immediately after all the long 
butt needles are cammed out of knit- 
ting position and oscillation of the 
cylinder starts. The narrowing opera- 
tion should continue to shorten the 
short butt needle column by one 
needle each course until about a third 
of the short butt, or operative needles, 
remain in knitting position. Imme- 
diately after the narrowing is com- 
pleted, the widening operation begins 
and this is practically the reverse of 
narrowing. 

Inasmuch as the gore is knitted at a 
greatly reduced cylinder speed, it is 
possible to increase the production of 
the machine somewhat by hastening 
this phase of the knitting cycle. This 
is done by taking out the links in the 
pattern chain that control the narrow- 
ing and widening operations. ‘This 
practice is permissible when knitting 
low-end bundle goods when the price 
is the principal attraction, but for 
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Fig. C56. Cams for controlling plating 
in the kigh splice and the double sole. 





By Julian W. Hughes 





medium and high quality hosiery this 
practice should not be permitted. 
When the gores are not knitted full, 
the toe is more difficult to loop cor- 
rectly. In this instance the hosiery 
will not finish well. If the gore is not 
knitted full, there will not be sufficient 
taper to fit the contour of the drying 
form when the hosiery is boarded. A 
short gore will have a tendency to 
pucker. and dry unevenly- this is 
— true of the toe. 

\ plied yarn or a reinforcing yarn is 
added to the regular knitting yarn for 
the heel and toe of hosiery. In either 
case the material is heavier than the 
body yarn and the texture of the gore 
will be stiff and harsh unless the stitch 
is automatically adjusted to knit a 
longer loop. 

This lengthening of the stitch is 
brought about by the pattern drum 
through its connection to the cylinde: 
or cam block, according to the make of 
machine. ‘The stitch adjustment. is 
made by an offset screw which allows 
the drum to raise the cylinder slightly 
while knitting the gore in one case, 
and lowers the cam-block slightly in 
the other case, thus permitting the 
stitch cams to draw a longer loop to 
offset the effect of heavier yarn. Hence, 
it is important to see that the stitch is 
adjusted for proper texture whenever 
the yarn numbers are changed in the 
gores. Gores knitted too tight may not 
dye evenly because the dye liquor can 
not penetrate the fabric so well as 
when one of more open texture is used. 

If the one-and-one method of pick 
ing is used during the widening opera 
tion the last needle to knit as the 
cylinder moves in one direction will be 
the first needle to knit when the cylin 
der moves in the opposite direction. 
In such a case, this needle will draw 
two loops, with the result that the gore 
line will be very open; a series of small 
holes appears where the narrowing and 
widening courses join. Experience has 
proved that by throwing one needle 
out of action, and then throwing two 
into knitting action, the gore line is 
smoother ae less conspicuous pro 
ducing a hose of superior appearance 
and quality. 
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Dye manufacturers and chemists looking for ways to reduce 
costs may find the answers in HOOKER textile chemicals. 
Selection and use of HOOKER time-tested products will 
give uniform results. And they may permit both economies 
and improvements in your chemical operations, often the 
most expensive in a mill. 

HOOKER Chemicals, products of long years of experi- 
ence and controlled manufacture, are used by many textile 
chemists with complete satisfaction. Perhaps you, too, can 
find new economies by using HOOKER Chemicals. 

For additional information, address: 


These Hooker Textile Chemicals Are Available Now 
PRODUCT USES HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL 
Catalyst for Friedel-Crafts synthesis, poly- COMPANY 


iabesdeans) merization, and halogenation reactions essen- 4 Forty-Seventh Street 
etiabed tial to the production of dyestuffs. NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


Aluminum Chloride 


Antimony Trichloride (Anhydrous) Catalyst in organic synthesis to produce dyestuffs. New York,N.Y. © Tacoma, Wash. © Wilmington, Calif. 


: To introduce benzoyl! group through Friedel- 
Benzoyl Chloride es : 

Crafts synthesis in preparing dyes. 
Bleaching Powder Bleaching cotton textile. 
Chlor Anisidine Manufacture of dyes. 


2:5 Dichlor Aniline Manufacture of dye intermediates. 


Meta Nitrobenzoyl Chloride Manufacture of dyes. 


Preparation of intermediates for sulfur 
black and brown dyes; other dyes. 


Monochlorbenzene 

Orthodichlorbenzene Manufacture of dye intermediates. 

Paradichlorbenzene Manufacture of dye intermediates. 
Para Nitrobenzoy! Chloride Manufacture of dyes. 


Manufacture of intermediates for a variety 


Phosgene of dyes 


Other HOOKER Textile Chemicals include: Caustic Soda * Chlorinated Paraffin 
Liquid Chlorine * Muriatic Acid * Sodium Sulfide * Sodium Sulfhydrate 
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Inter-Floor Handling of 
Hosiery at Gotham 


I'wo separate installations of ma- 
terials handling equipment at the plant 
of Gotham Silk Hosicry Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, have facilitated the de- 
livery of hosiery-in-process between 
floors and has reduced the number of 
operatives formerly required for han- 
dling goods-in-process. 

Bags of hose are removed from a 
centrifugal extractor in the dye-house 
on the first floor and transferred to the 
finishing room on the third floor. A 
skip hoist, as shown in Fig. 1, using 
equipment provided by Link-Belt Co. 
and worked out by W. E. S. Dyer, con- 
sulting engineer, was installed running 
from the first to the third floor. The 
skip hoist runs vertically to the second 


floor, and then at about a 20° angle, 
as shown in Fig. 2, the discharge point 


n the third floor being 40 ft. ahead 
of the loading point. 

lhe skip bucket is made of stainless 
stecl and holds 275 lb. of hose. Ad- 


Fig. 1, 


A load of 275 Ib. of stockings in 
mesh bags is dumped into a stainless steel 
bucket at the dye-house and raised to the 
third-floor finishing plant. 
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AND SUPPLIES 


Fig. 3. Stockings are dumped from the skip bucket into a waiting truck on the third floor. A 
steel plate separates the hoisting mechanism from the track and protects the stockings from 


dirt and oil. 


vantages in using such a tvpe of hoist 
with a bucket are: the entire load from 
an extractor can be dumped into the 
bucket, as shown in Fig. 1, and stock 
ings are protected from grease and 
also from snagging while in transit. 
One operator is required at loading, 
and another at discharging. Operation 


Fig. 2. The skip bucket is raised vertically 
from the first to the second floor and then 
ot a 20 
the discharge point. 

{ll photos courtesy Link-Belt ¢ 


angle up to the third floor and to 


The bucket is then lowered by the hoisting mechanism for another load. 


is semi-automatic, the attendant need 
only press a button. 

Discharging is accomplished — by 
dumping the hose bags from the 
bucket into a waiting truck on the 
third floor, Fig. 3. The bucket is then 
lowered by the hoisting mechanism, 
located above the installation on the 





Fig. 4. Lower end of tray elevator in stock- 
room on first floor shows cases of boxed hose 
which have just been removed. Empty cases 
are placed in elevator shaft on the left. 
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third floor so that it filled. 
Hosicry is paired and packed on 
the second floor and then lowered to 
first-Hoo1 room by a tray 
clevator. A filled case containing 15 
to 20 boxes of hose are placed on cach 
by an operator in the packing de 
partment and lowered to the first 
floor, Fig. +, where another operator 
removes the case. Boxes are 
from the case for storage. ‘The empty 
Cases arc placed on the return trays 
on the up side and returned for reuse. 
Each of the two elevators consist 
of two strands of endless chain be 


Hid\ be 


stoc kK 


tray by 


removed 


tween the carrving trays and are cen 
trally and pivotally suspended _ at 
suitable intervals. Chains are confined 
between guides in both the up and 
down runs and in going around the 
head-wheelgs. As many as 240 filled 
and 240 empty cases can be handled 
per hour. The chain operates at 45-ft. 
per min. and may be controlled from 
cither floor. 


Improved Flyer Frame 


Dx vclopment of a flver frame struc 
ture for roving frames which maintains 
uniform contact with the roving pack 


age being formed, has been announced 





Flyer-frame structure designed to 


roving operations (McGovern) 
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by Thomas L. McGovern, 48 Maple 
St., Providence, R. I. 

he construction of this flyer frame 
s such, so it is stated, that better con- 
trol of the presser foot 1s maintained 
the influence of centrifugal 
Hence, the presser foot will be 
icld in close proximity to the roving 
cing wound on the bobbin at all 
This action will result in a 
yackage of uniform wind and 
with the coils evenly spaced and of 
high density. It is also stated that an 
ncrease in production may be obtained 
when using this flyer. 

[he presser arm carrying the presser 
foot is mounted on an arm of the flver 
at points 1 and 2, as shown in part (A) 
of Fig. 1. A bearing 3, part (B), in 
the end of the presser arm is shaped to 
receive the lower portion of the flyer 
arm. ‘The upper portion of the presser 
im + is shaped in an are so it will 
coincide with the surface of the flyer 
arm at point 2, part (A), and as also 
illustrated in part (C). A housing 5 
hts over the flver arm, holding the 
top of the presser arm to the flyer. A 
Hat spring 6 is placed between the out 
surface of the arm 4 
and the inside of the housing 5. The 
spring 6, pressing against the housing 


inde 


rorce. 


times. 
MOTe 





side presser 


provide better control over the formation of packages at 


creates resistance to all turning move- 
ment caused by centrifugal force that 
tends to throw the presser foot 7, pait 
(A), outward. ‘This resistance is such 
that it keeps the presser foot in con- 
tact with the package being wound at 
practically all times, regaidless of pack- 
age size. 

The spring may be varicd in a 
cordance with the closeness of wind 
desired, thus offering a mill man a 
method of controlling package density 
at roving. 


Multiple-Feed Latch- 
Needle Knitting Machine 


Multiple-feed /atch-needle knitting machine 
equipped with individual motor (Tompkins) 


Practically all types of knitting yarns 
may be used to produce a plain, a bal- 
briggan, and jersey stitch on the new 
model B-15 latch needle knitting ma- 
chine, recently introduced by ‘Tomp- 
kins Bros. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

This machine is available in all 
sizes in even inches ranging from 9 in. 
with 20 feeds, up to 24 in. with 
tecds. Gauges start at 42 gauge, 
necdles per inch, and coarser. 

Consideration has been given 
casy removal of the knitted fabric, an 
open space being provided in 

une for this purpose. Automatic 
jistment of jacks climinates the j 
ng and jack-cam ring. An electri 
yp-motion will stop the mach 
wiecnever an end breaks. A new tak« 

. designed to provide constant ten 


} 
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Novelty yarn twister made 
from a conventional single 
roll twister. An example of 
a typical machinery conver- 
sion made by West Point 


Foundry and Machine Co. 


West Point Foundry & Machine has the facilities and the experience to handle 
any practical type of textile machinery conversion. Conversion of your present 
equipment offers many advantages. It enables you to use what you already have 
and it is decidedly more economical than new machinery. Frequently, in these 


days when new machinery can’t be had, it provides needed equipment promptly. 






Let our engineers discuss this important, money-saving service with you. 


eee 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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on the knitted fabric, producing one 
evenly knitted. 

Individual motor drive is a feature 
of the model B-15 machine. A stand- 
ard motor, back-geared to the machine 
is used. Whenever the machine stops, 
current is shut-off automatically. 


Useful Accessories 
for Textile Mills 


A micro-positioner for pneumatic mo 
tor valves known as the “Vernici 
Valvactor,” has been announced by 
The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 
This unit may be used where depend- 
able valve response is required, and 
where operating conditions make the 
response uncertain or slow. ‘The valve 
is actuated by air pressure changes as 


slight as the equivalent of 4 in. of 


water and can compel valve stem 
movements of as small as 1/1000 of 
an inch. 

Hand cream to protect workers in 
the textile industry from skin disorders 
is being offered by The Cadet Creme 
Co., W orcester, Mass. This cream is 
rubbed on the hands and it protects 
them from stains and dyes, alkali and 
acid solutions, grime and _ other 
materials. 

Maintenance of electric motors is an 
easy matter in using the industrial 
commutator cleaner being offered by 
Industrial Power and E ‘quipment Co., 
406 Millbridge St., Pittsburgh, 10, Pa. 
This cleaner is held in an all-wood 
holder and protects the fingers when 
cleaning commutators or collector slip 
rings and will remove the high resist 
ance film from commutators and rings. 

Dust prevention on floors by means 
of a stainless, transparent chemical 
floor treatment called Westone is mad« 
possible through the use of this prod 
uct, being offered by West Disinfect 
ing Co., 42-16 West St., Long Island 
City, N. Y. This liquid may be used 
on wood, cement, marble, tile, and 
other types of flooring and not only 
prevents floor wear but holds dust and 
prevents it from filling the air. 

An industrial fluorescent fixture fo1 
high bay mounting is being offered by 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Light 
ing Division, Salem, Mass. This 200 
watt industrial fluorescent fixture uscs 
two 100-watt lamps and is for individ 
ual or continuous-row mounting. 

\ self-priming pump incorporating an 
sutounatic control valve, has been an 
nounced by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. ‘The design and op 
eration of the valve arrangement. is 
responsible for the quick, self-priming 
action of this pump. ‘These pumps 
are available in sizes ranging from 1 in 
to 6 in. and in capacities to 1,400 
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gal. per min. and up to heads of 100 
tt. or over. 

Electronic motor controls which give 
infinitely variable speed adjustment to 
any direct current motor from a 3 
phase, a.c. line, are being offered by 
Electron Equipment Corp., South 
Pasadena, Calif. Stepless speed con 
trol may range as high as agi to |, 
and these units are available in sizes 
from | hp, to 250 hp. 

A gas analyzer used for recording and 
determining the percentages of O,, 
CO., CO and H, simultaneously and 
continuously recording the amounts 
on a single chart, is being manufac- 
tured by Cambridge Instrument e.. 
Grand Central Terminal. New York. 


A continuous record of the analysis is 
provided on a 10-in, strip chart, four 
different registrations being shown by 
different colors and numbers. 

Photo copies of letters, blueprints, 
photographs, tracings, pencill d 
sketches, etc, roid be made in any size 
up to 18x22 in. using the A-PE-CO 
photocopy scene being offered 
by American Photocopy Equipmer nt 
Co., 2849 N. Clark St., Chicago }4, 
Hl. 

A compressor control has been devel- 
oped by the Johnson Corp., ‘Three 
Rivers, Mich., to protect water-cooled 
compressors against damage caused by 
overheating that results if operated 
without cooling water. 


TO KEEP ’EM RUNNING 


Lighting Maintenance 
Schedule 


Mills must make their present light 
ing equipment last for the duration. 
Frequently, the equipment is old and 


is not giving as many foot-candles at 
the operator's work as is recommended 
under ideal conditions. In such in- 
stances, every precaution must be 
taken so each light gives its maximum 
output if the worker is expected to 
keep his production at a maximum. 
This means that all luminaires should 
be inspected regularly and a system of 
maintenance established. 


Accordingly, General Electric Co., 


Inspection Schedule for Lighting Luminaires and Floodlights 


Item to Inspect 


Reflectors 
or broken. 


Lens or globe 


Inspection Procedure 


Frequency 


Dust and dirt. Wipe clean; replace if cracked! Each time a 


lamp is re- 
placed. 


Dust, dirt, insects; wipe clean inside and out. 


Replace if cracked or broken. 


Film cutout (series 
units only) 
Sockets and 
receptacles 


Gaskets 


relamping. 
tion 


if necessary. 
Insulators 


Wiring Loose or 


Mounting 
tighten securely. 
Relector, lens, or 


globe 


All metal parts Corrosion. 


Cracked or broken. 
broken connections. 
repair if necessary. 

Mounting supports loose, or unit displaced 
from normal aiming direction. 


If lamp has burned out, replace film cutout when 


Burned current-carrying parts and broken insula- 
Replace if necessary. 
| Loose, broken, or missing. 


Repair or replace 


Replace if necessary. 
Secure or, 
| 


Readjust and) 


Dirt, insects, or cracked or broken dainaniies | At least once 
Wash thoroughly or replace. 
Replace or paint with a good| 


a year. 


weather and heat-resisting paint. 


Circuit voltage or 
current 


Abnormally high or low voltage or current. 
Adjust if possible. 


a 
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Name synonymous 


with PROGRESS 


In the last 45 years SONOcO has—(1), created 
jobs for several thousand workers—(2), solved 
major problems of packaging all types textile 
yarns—(3), developed modern production 
methods of manufacturing, all to the end of— 
(4), making secure and cheap the textile indus- 


try’s major source of supply of paper carriers. 


We have other achievements to our credit in 
the industrial fields, and we are efficiently 


serving our government through a second war. 
PM pee a ao 


Now we are facing the future with the confi- 
dence of diversified experience plus our records 
of accomplishment. We know of no better way 
to guarantee our continued success than by 
following the same fundamental policies that 


have worked in the past. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


slap \ialete esi) a) ojo u COMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. S.C. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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has issued the accompanying inspec- 
tion schedule which should prove help- 
ful to mills in establishing routine in 
spection of lighting equipment. 


Handling Linen Fire Hose 


This type of hose is for emergency 
fire protection only. It should never 
be used for any other purpose nor al 
lowed to get wet except at the time 
of a fire. By the same token, it must 
be dried thoroughly immediately afte1 
use. The place of storage must be dry 
or clse mildew and rot will quickly 
destroy the hose. 

Care must be taken in its use to sec 
that it is not chafed at the edges of 
folds or dragged over rough surfaces. 

Linen hose is particularly vulnerable 
to absorption of acid and other cor- 
rosive chemical fumes, and it is not 
safe to use it in dye-houses where a 
high concentration of 
exists, according to an announcement 
made by United States Rubber Co. in 
one of their recent publications. Even 
tightly closed protective boxes are not 
enough; the only safe thing to do is 
use rubber covered and rubber lined 
hose in which_ the 


these vapors 


carcass fabric 1s 


protec ted. 


Examine Used Packing 


Carefully examine packing removed 
trom a stuffing box, is a statement ap 
pearing in Good Operating Practices, 
d booklet offered by Johns Manvillc 
Co., as it often gives clues to the con 
dition of the equipment and may bc 
the means of solving packing problems. 
The following clues and possibk 
troubles were found by examining scts 
of packing which had seen service fot 
some time and had then been removed 
to permit imspection and to provide 
the accompanying data 


1. Clue: 
the cross-section of the packing direct] 
beneath the rod, shaft or plunger. 

Possible trouble: Low bearings and 
haft or rod riding on packing. In ser\ 
ice carly leakage occurs around the top. 

2. Clue: Excessive reduction in the 
thickness of the packing directly over 
or either side of rod or shaft. 

Possible trouble: Rod or plunge: 
out of alignment and in the case of the 
rod or shaft, the bearings may be badly 
worn causing whipping of the shaft. 

3. Clue: One or more rings missing 
from set 

Possible trouble: Bottom of stuffing 
box badly worn, with packing being 
extruded into system. Considerable 
difficulty, such as packing getting into 
the valves, traps or contaminating the 


Kixcessive reductions in 
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fluid handled may often result. 

4. Clue: Wear on outside diameter 
of the packing. 

Possible trouble: Rings 
with shaft or loose in the box. 

5. Clue: Bulge in the s‘de of one 
or more rings. 

Possible trouble: Adjacent rings cut 
too short causing packing under pres 
sure to be forced into the open space. 

6. Clue: Rings next to gland fol- 
lowers badly deformed with bottom 
rings in fair condition. 

Possible trouble: Improper installa- 


rotating 





tion of packings and excessive gland 
pressure used. 

7. Clue: Packings showing tendency 
to sheet-out or extrude between rod o1 
shaft and the gland follower. 

Possible trouble: [Excessive pressure 
or more likely, too great a clearance 
between the rod or shaft and the gland 
follower. 

8. Clue: Wearing face of ring 
dried and charred with rest of packing 
in good condition. 

Possible trouble: High temperature 
with lack of lubrication. 





Maintenance Chart for Chain-Belt Drives 


SYMPTOMS 


Excessive Noise. Misalignment. 


Too little or too much slack. 


None or improper lubrication. 
Loose casing or bearings. 


Chain or sprockets worn. 


Wear on chain side- Misalignment. 
bars and sides of 
teeth. 


Chain climbs 
sprockets. 
Severe overloads. 


Broken pins and 


rollers. pitch. 


POSSIBLE CAUSES | 


Poorly fitting sprockets. 


REMEDIES 


| Check alignment and correct. 
Adjust centers for proper chain 
slack. 
_ Lubricate. 
Draw up all bolts and brace 
casings if necessary. 
Reverse* or renew if necessary. 
Remove chain and correct align- 
ment. 


Turn chain* and sprockets over 
and replace if necessary. 

Reduce load if possible —lubri- 
cate driven machine. 


Chain speed too high for the Use chain of shorter pitch of 


equivalent or greater strength. 


Shock or suddenly applied loads. Avoid shocks—easy starts give 


Chain clings to 


sprockets. 
Heavy and tacky lubricants. 
Chain whip. 
loads. 
Chain gets stiff. Misalignment. 


Improper lubrication. 


Excessive overloads. 


Obstruction 
in chain case. 


Broken sprocket 
teeth. 


Cotters come out. 


*Applies to cast or steel chain without rollers only. 


Incorrect or worn sprockets. 


Vibration and centrifugal force. 


long life. 


Turn sprockets and chain* over 
and replace if necessary. 

Clean chain and sprockets and 
lubricate correctly. 


Long centers or high pulsating Reduce centers when possible. 


Check alignment and correct. 

Remove chain, clean, and re- 
lubricate. 

Reduce load when possible. 


or foreign material) Check chain clearances. 


Drain and clean chain case. 


Turn chains over so heads of 
cotters are on inside nearest 
shafts. 


Courtesy of The Chain Belt Co 





Mills using chain-belt drives will find the chart given above helpful in keeping their drives 


operating at peak efficiency. 


Greater attention must be centered on the maintenance 


+ 


these belts as they are difficult to replace and breakdowns generally resu/t in complete shu’- 


down of the machine. 
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FOR ANY FRENCH-DRAWING ROOM 





Interesecting Gill Boxes:—On this, the first operation of French Drawing we suggest the 
semi-firm Mineral Tan (chrome) apron. The leather is tanned and processed to offer 
minimum static electricity which keeps at a minimum the “licking up” of stock while 
running. The quality of this leather insures rapid “‘fluting in’ on the rolls, elimination of 
tretch while running, and no “pulling in” in width. Barnes’ high standard, waterproof, 
even splice may be had straight or diagonal. For those who prefer brown leather we 
furnish our Gam-Oil which is tops. Both Mineral Tan and Gam-Oil aprons available in 
111 sizes and thicknesses. 


French Drawing Frames:—You have three choices from the Barnes’ line: Finisham, a 
ft pliable, white leather with excellent rubbing surface. Not a copy of something 
else, but in a class by itself. Another example of Barnes’ practice to offer the mills the 
Best. If you prefer grooved aprons, you have your choice of Gam-Oil (semi firm) or 
Barnes Oak (firm). From these three aprons you can arrive at the perfect combination 


Grooves: Cur special method of grooving enables us to give you any width and depth 
jroove needed for the work you are doing. Our spiral groove is clean cut, free from 
igh edges, uniform in width and depth throughout, and available in your specifications 

to number of grooves to the inch of width. 


Splices:—Our usual soft, pliable, uniform lap is waterproof and strong processed to 
iminate any glazing. 


Sizes: All types of Barnes’ rub aprons may be had in all widths and lengths, endless 
prepared for you to make endless on machine. Thicknesses vary from 2'2 M/M 


32") to 5 M/M (3/16”). 


HENRY K. BARNES COMPANY -e- 


| ARNESZeteh 


SALEM, 


Where unusual knowledge of Leather is combined with long years of Textile experience 


APRONS—BELTING @ FLAT e ROUND e & ACCESSORIES—STRAPPING 
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BARNES 
PRODUCTS 


Aprons for Combing, Preparing, | 
Finishing and Drawing 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 
SYSTEMS 


Chrome—Brown—Special Tan 


Piain and Hair-On Loom 
Strapping 


BELTING 
First-Quality Center Stock 
Prestretched and Manufactured 
for Each Drive Condition 
Available in All Tannages 


MASSACHUSETTS 















A $25 WAR BOND 
(>, FOR YOUR 





A $25 War 
month for 


Bond will be awarded each 
published 
in this department. This contest is open to 
all readers of TEXTILE WORLD, and there 


is no limit to the number of entries any one 


the most useful ‘‘kink’’ 


person may make. 

Contributions must be received not later 
than the last day of the month to be elli- 
gible for the award for the second succeed- 
ing month. Items may pertain to produc- 


tion methods, mill engineering, safety, 
improving quality, speeding 
in brief, any little device, 


or short-cut which you 


cutting costs, 
up production; 
stunt, kink, 
tried out in your own mill and which you 
believe will be helpful to other mill men. 
should contain sufficient detail to 
permit other mill men to utilize the ideas 
in their own 


have 


Items 


operations. Previously pub- 
lished material is not eligible for the award. 
Judges of the contest are the editors of 
TEXTILE WORLD. 

TEXTILE WORLD shall have the right to 
publish any items submitted. Items which are 
accepted will be paid for at our regular 
rate for this type of matter with extra pay- 
ment for appropriate sketches or photo- 
The sketch you submit need not be 
a finished drawing. 


graphs. 


In writing to this department, give your 
real name and address as evidence of good 
faith and to permit payment for items ac- 
cepted. Your identity will not be published 
unless you give permission. 

Contributions should be addressed to: 
Technical Editor, TEXTILE WORLD, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Ihe piece of leather strapping 
shown in the sketch provides a 
method of tightening the pro- 
tector rod in preventing filling- 
varn defects such as slack picks 
and pebbled cloth (kinky picks). 
When troubled with cloth hav- 
ing a rough surface feeling like 
sandpaper, or appearing like 
slack picks with slugs and having 
ti unsightly filling. wise de- 
fects, the kink shown ‘wil often 
vi the trouble at once. 












Method for Removing 
Damaged Screws or Bolts 


Most fixers have had, 


at some time 
or another, difhculty in removing a 
screw or bolt due 
damaged. After trying many different 
a satisfactory way to remove 
the screw or bolt seems to be to drill 
1 hole in the damaged part and then 
to thread this hole partially with a 
left-hand tap. Into this insert a left 


hand screw or bolt of the proper size 


methods, 


SHORT=CUTS 


% THIS MONTH'S PRIZE WINNER 


Leather Loop Used to Tension Protector Rod 








Two rivets ~__ 







Leather 


Drawings show how leather loop is installed to tighten the protector rod. 


to the head being 





One large textile plant has a 
standing rule for every loom to 
be equipped with this device. 
When warps are out, fixers in- 
spect the device in place, and if 
the leather is weak it is replaced. 
The devices usually last from 
one to two years, and it is not a 
hard task to replace them after 
a section is equipped. Initial 
and replacement costs are low. 

lor best results a new piece of 
(Continued on page 138 


Hole for nibtening 





Stop 


and, after it jams where the threading 
has stopped, the should back 
out. 

‘To do this the fixer should have a 
range of left-hand taps and screws to 
cover whatever range of screws he nor- 


SCTCW 


mally encounters. Of course, for re- 
moving left-hand screws that have 


damaged heads, the regular right-hand 
equipment can be used. / 

To make this job still easier, a 
range of special tapered taps can be 
bought. K-175) 
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Lithograph by 

Kaumagraph 

Within eur own organ- 
ization, we will design 
and execute eye appeal- 
ing box wraps, labels 
and displays to help 
your products get the 





call over the counter. 
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When the gang’s mothers used him as the perfect scholastic 
example, he was quickly tagged “*Thinker.” “Thinker” may have 
been a scholar but he was also a demon basketball player, made 
the all-state football team, got the medal for being the best all- 
round athlete. “Thinker” went through school like a breeze and 
emerged a research chemist. Today, as the head of a textile 


research laboratory, he is still ““Thinker.” 


In his present job “Thinker” recognizes the affinity 
which Kaumagraph Products have for textiles. He knows 
Kaumagraph’s over 40 years research is responsible for 
every basic improvement in textile marking for the peak per- 
formance of Kaumagraph Products today. Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfers, Prestomarks, Embossed Seals and Lithography cover 
every need for identification, decoration and labeling for 
materials of every type and texture, including leather, rubber 


and synthetics. 


For the firm establishment of your trade-name, for the introdue- 
tion of your post-war products, lay your identification plans now. 


A Kaumagraph Identification Man is subject to your call. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE «© EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y¥. © REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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Leather Loop Used to 
Tension Protector Rod 


Continued from page 136) 


leather should be used, cut to dimen 
sions shown (for a S-3 or S-4+ loom 
On all other looms, the leather is cut 
according to the type of loom. Us« 
good leather 4 inch thick, with gram 
side out. 

Lhe leather is bent into a loop and 
fastened with two rivets. It is then 
boltcd or screwed under the lay so the 
loops fits between the protector-rod 


stop and lay. Onc« place and sc 
curely fastened, there is no danger of 
its falling free. ‘The loop must be 
springy. 


Phe sketch shows the placement of 
the leather loop under the lay, where 
it is fastened by a lag, or to a bolt be- 
neath the lay, so the protector rod 
stop presses against it. On the S-3 
and S-+  shuttle-change loom, the 
leather tensioning device is placed on 
the right hand side. 
it is 


On other looms 
fastened on the left or right, 
wherever the stop is positioned on thc 
protector rod. 


Study will show that when the rod 
is forced down as the = shuttl 
into the boxes, the stop compresses 
the loop; as the shuttle comes out, the 
loop opens and swings the rod into 
knock-of} positions. 

When the shuttle enters the box, 
the action of compressing the loop is 
soft, and still requires ‘This 
compressing action shuttle 


cr 
goes 


correct 


powcr. 
eases. the 


into the box and serves as a checking 
action. If the shuttle is removed by 
hand (same action taking place when 


loom is running) the loop will open 
up and force the protector rod into 
protecting postion, 

Otten, on a fast loom of 
ISO picks, an early pick may result in 
i bang-off as the shuttle enters and 
rod bounces into a 
bang-off position as the lav moves for 
ward. It will not this troubl 


when is used. On 


running 


cats because the 


CAUSC 


this leather devicc 


| normal bang-off, duc to other 
reasons, the loop compresses to a 
sight extent and helps cushion the 
1 jar. 

Phe soft, flexible leathei prevents 


damage of wood against steel, and pre 

ents shock of stecl against stecl when 
iwplving protector-rod tension with 
the rod spring 


His device allows additional pick to 
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be added without 
cloth. 
binder spring tension 
lessened accordingly. 


Bove, Hazleton, Pa. 


danger 


Can 


Infra-Red Reflectors 
Aid Printing of Rayon 


When printing spun rayon cloth we 
found that unless the color went 
through the fabric, the patterns ap 
peared murky, especially when back- 
lighted. This we contributed to the 
translucence of the cloth we were 
printing, compared to the cotton fab 
rics we had age! run. 

We were able to achieve the neces 
sary penctration, but immediately ran 
into difficulty due to the colors mark 
ing off on the first drying cylindet 
even though the contact was on the 
back side. 

In order to overcome this, we 
wanted to install infra-red lamps to 
dry the cloth as it left the printer. It 
appeared that in order to do _ this 
properly we should have lamps on th« 
back side of the cloth as this side first 
touched the drying cylinders. his 
we could not do because of space limi 
tations, as can be seen in the sketch. 

We could not consider adding any 
rollers to give us the 


nNeCessary TOOT, 


as the cloth would mark off on them. 


Re re S 
Gf “2 | 
Wp a 


Intrared 
/amps.. 


s 








Infra-red lamps and reflectors give initial 
drying between printing machines and dry 
cans. 


of kinky 
And what is very important, 
often be 


(K-171) John L. 


[he kink which solved this proble: 
was to mount the infra-red lamps on 


the opposite side of the cloth (the 


face) and to use a reflector to reflect 
the rays to the back side of the clot! 


This not only solved our problem but 


also incre: spe the effectiveness of the 
lamps. -176) 


Double Weaver's Knot 
Recommended for Nylon 


Many knots are unsatisfactory for 
use on nylon because they will not 
hold, are too bulky, or are too difficult 


to tie. ‘The double knot illustrated is 
one that has been found satisfactory 
by Du Pont’s Nylon Division. It is 
only slightly larger and more difficult 
to tie than the Tegular weaver’s knot 


Ss 


Weavers knot 


SSS 


Double weaver’ knot 
( for Nylon) 





Double weaver's knot (for nylon). 


The dittercnce consists of an extra 


loop and of the position yf the short 
ends. 

The double weaver’s 
merous other applications where the 
regular weaver’s knot slips. There a 
some instances, such as when knotting 
cords, when adhesives 
necessarv to hold a knot that will 
weave. (K-156) 


knot has nu 


somc. fire 


Bobbin Design Helps 
Worsted Yarn Spinning 


when spin 


It is quite noticeable 


ning worsted varn that most end 
breaks occur immediately after dof 
fing, between the ring or the bottom 
of the cap and the empty bobbin. 


This is especially true when using the 
type of spinning bobbin shown as No. 
1 in the illustration. We found t 
by using a bobbin of the design shown 
as No. 2 the number of breaks which 
we had following doffing, was pra 
cally climunated. 

‘This design often made it poss 
for us to eliminate the builder rack 
on the scaif lifter motion and thus wi 
avoided the trouble caused by bad 
lifting. Our expenence to date 
shown that bobbins such as No. 2 
last longer. of their des 
But the advantage of 


because 
greatest 


Continued on page 140) 
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Why Naval officers 
prefer “MISCA 






crret 










, cause Teca is relatively insensitive to heat and the Navy and the Army in tropical unitorms for 


, psture, uniforms woven with this modern fiber are officers. At the same time, it has continued to 
‘comfortable in tropical climates. They stand up develop new uses in the civilian men’s wear field. 
| under humid conditions because Eastman acetate For information about Teca, consult A. M. Tenney | 
on is highly resistant to mildew...keep fresher Associates, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, | 
cause of fiber resilience, lively resistance to crushing sales representatives for the Tennessee Eastman Cor- | 
sagging. Also, Teca’s shrinkage control makes poration, subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company. | 
br fabrics that are easy to clean. > a | 
: 


yr 


for more than a year now, Teca has served both *EASTMAN CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 
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(Continued from page 138) 


Bobbin design shown as No. 2 reduced yarn 
breaks. 


which we found was in the winding. 
here less breakage occurs as the bob 
bins are wound off. As in spinning, 
most of the broken ends occur at the 
bottom of the bobbins where the 
greatest drag occurs. In addition to 
all the other advantages, we found, 
is would be expected, that our waste 
has been reduced since we started us 
ing the type of bobbins shown as No. 


2. (K-179) 


Salvaging Broken 
Checkstraps 


\ method of salvaging or rebuilding 
checkstraps is shown in the accom- 
panying drawing. Most checkstraps 
break at one end or the other. These 
ire saved up and two broken check 
straps are used to make a rebuilt one. 
Phe lap is always made about onc 
fourth of the wav from one end. ‘To 
make the lap, the pieces of leather arc 
beveled with a knife and are then 
riveted together. We use a small hand 
machine for riveting, and it takes only 

few minutes to assemble a check 


strap. ‘The rebuilt checkstraps usually 
last about as long as new ones, but 
cost only a few rivets and a few min- 
utes of time each. 

It is our custom to put the rivet part 
toward the outside of the loom as this 
part of the checkstrap takes the least 
punishment.—(K-151) 


Emery-Rubber Eraser 
Useful for Polishing 


We find that an ink eraser (pow- 
dered emery in rubber) is excellent for 
polishing the reeds of our narrow-fabric 
looms. The eraser removes rust and 
smooths minute nicks caused by draw 
ing-in hooks. We also obtain brilliant 
results by using this kind of eraser in 
polishing the fine lines on grain scales, 
steel ruler scales, copper pick glasses, 
and even heddles. 

‘This emery-rubber eraser idea is not 
original with us, yet we were surprised 
at the number of persons not aware of 
tiicse uses, so we pass this kink along. 


K-15(0)) 


Treatment Improves 
Lace Hosiery Blanks 


We have been manufacturing three 
ditterent lace or mesh _ full-fashioned 
hosiery styles and of these three one 
has been considerable 
trouble due to the leg blanks shorten 
ing in length upon removal from the 
knitting machine. 

Ihe attached illustration shows a 
leg blank, the lower part of which was 
knit with 100-denier viscose yarn, con 
taining 20 turns Z, just as the yarn 
was received from the throwster, with 
no additional treatment except for 
conditioning. ‘The upper part of this 
sample was knit from the same yarn 
but the cone was first dipped into a 
+%@ Olate flakes soap solution at room 
temperature for 15 seconds. After dip 
ping, this cone was left in the knitter’s 
damp box was 48 hours to dry out to 
extent and to condition itself. 
\t the time of knitting, this yarn was 
considerably damper than the normal 
varn tun, but it was not so wet as to 
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Upper part of illustration shows improvement 
upon pretreating rayon knitting yarn. 


cause breakage during knitting. 

It is easy to see why we have difh- 
culty both in topping and in seaming 
hose made from the yarn as repre- 
sented by the bottom of the illustra- 
tion. Hosiery knit from the treated 
yarn laid flat and was excellent from 
the standpoint of topping and seam- 
ing. 

‘This treatment is not recommended 
as a general practice but was valuable 
to us in this instance and has proven 
satisfactory to date. ‘The length of 
time that the yarn is immersed, and 
the subsequent standing prior to knit- 
ting, are important. (K-177) 


Prevent Loose Picks 
With Filling Sizing 


Rayon cloth is often degraded 
cause of loose picks or kinky filling. 
These defects can be caused by badly 
formed or improperly-wound quills, or 
by improper handling at the loom. If 
the yarn or filling winding is at fault, 
this can be observed by the manner in 
which the yarn spirals off the tip of the 
quills. Often this indicates improper, 
or lack of, conditioning. ‘The lively 
varn may also be a result of winding 
both S and Z twists in the same di 
rection, on the: filling winder. 

No matter what the causes—and tt 
can be seen from the foregoing partial 
summary that there are many—the 
filling can be controlled by spraying 01 
striping the quills with a cold size. ‘Th 
same size employed in slashing can 
sometimes be used, or a special prepa 
ration for this purpose can be bought 
Ihe concentration of the size, and 
method of application will depend 
largely on the filling that is being used 
lor example, a much heavier size 1s 
indicated for 150-den. crepe filling 
than for 75-den. low-twist filling 
turns 


Continued on page 142) 
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Branch C 





erial No. 1... Crocker- 


Wheeler Motor, built in 1888. 


Serial No. 1,000,000..SEALEDPOWER 


(Cowl-Cooled) Motor . 


.. for all polyphase al- 


ternating current circuits, 2 to 15 horsepower. 


SEALEDPOWER 


Industry's Most Trouble-Free Motor 


PRODUCED BY CROCKER-WHEELER'S 56 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


CROCKER-WHEELER FEATURES: 


3 Patented “Groovseal”—no greasing 

® needed for at least a year. Grooves mini- 
mize grease loss. This seal makes bearing 
maintenance expense negligible. It permits 
use of softer grease, for better lubrication 
and longer bearing life. Airtight seal pre- 
vents dust or other foreign matter from en- 
tering bearings. 


2. 


... churns and distributes grease to bearings 


Crocker-W heeler’s exclusive De-Sludg- 
ing Impeller. Automatically desludges 


when motor is started. 


3 Vacuum Impregnation—standard on 
® all Crocker-Wheeler motors. Seals out 
foreign matter and moisture from each in- 
dividual coil... fills all interstices, making 


windings a homogeneous mass . . . reduces 


WRITE 


FOR LITERATURE ON THE SEALEDPOWER MOTOR, WHICH IS WINNING THEI 


hot-spot temperature and lengthens insula- 
life. 


vibration of wires either inside or outside of 


tion Adherence of varnish prevents 
slot. (Photograph shows cross sections of 
baseballs, (left) after vacuum impregnation 
and (right) before vacuum impregnation. 
Note penetration of varnish to center of 
tightly-wound ball, making it a moisture- 
proof, homogeneous mass.) 


@ Totally Enclosed Cowl-Cooled Con- 


“"' ® struction resists corrosion. Protects 
against acid or alkali fumes, splashing or 
dripping liquids, air-borne moisture, steam, 
corrosive gases, conducting dusts, metallic 


chips, etc. 


5 Fin Type Construction for non-clog 
® ventilation and easy cleaning. 


PREFFRENCE 


OF MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS AS WELL AS OF MOTOR USERS. OR CALL OUR NEAREST OFFICE, 


JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS 


CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISIOR 


AMPERE, 


NEW 


JER SET 


Branch Offices: BOSTON * BUFFALO » CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND + DETROIT « NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH « SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON « LOS ANGELES 


I 


SQUIRREL CAGE MOTORS 
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WOUND ROTOR MOTORS 


DIRECT CURRENT MOTORS 


GENERATORS FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
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[his filling treatment is well worth 
ving when loose picks or kinky filling 
vecome troublesome, but care and ex 
crimentation are needed to apply th: 
zing correctly. (K-88 


Handy Loss Calculator 


lextile mill electricians often necd 
know [FR loss in wire circuits. ‘Thi 
in quickly be determined by cutting 
the circles below and assembling 
them to make a calculator. 
Cut along the circles to make two 
ks and two rings. Using rubber 
cement mount the disks on separate 
picces of cardboard. On reverse sides 
f a third piece of cardboard mount 
the two rings. Now punch the cente: 
holes and insert a small brass bolt to 
hold the disks in place. Washers will 
help to prevent wear and tear on the 


aper. Tighten the bolt to provide the 
oper pressure on the disks—thev 
should hold their settings, vet turn 
iS1\ 

The calculator solves the singk 


~ 


equation: 


& "] x2R=W 


A 


ws 


Where R is resistance of 1,000 ft. of 
onductor and W is watts pet 


00 ft. of circuit. The three-phase 


SINGLE PHASE 
LOSS CALCULATOR 











Old hose makes protective tire for beam. 


handled by the device is 
equivalent to the single phase relation 
ship divided’ by two. Copper con- 
ductor is, of course, the basis of design 

stranded on sizes No. 2 and larger.- 
V. W. Palen, Westinghouse Electric 
cy Mfg. Co. 


equation 


Protect Beam Edges 
With Old Rubber Hose 


Many warp beams in use are too 
heavy for one person to carry and the 
heads can be damaged if rolled. 
\round the flange of each beam is a 
metal band for holding friction ropes. 


If it is not kept free from dents or 
other damage, proper tension is diff- 
cult to maintain. Another reason to 
avoid nicking the edges of the rims is 
that the slightest burr often will result 
in chafed or broken selvage ends, and 
may result in bad edges on the section 
beam that will hinder slashing. 

To protect these bands, an old wa- 
ter hose can be cut the circumference 
of the beam head. The hose is then 
split, formed into a loop, and the sec- 
tions fastened together with a_ belt 
staple. When this cover is slipped over 
the warp head rims, it makes a_ pro- 
tective tire that prevents damage to 


the bands. (K-146) 


TAREE PHASE 
LOSS CALCULATOR 
How to Use- 


Se? voltage opposite Kva load 
ond read /oss at point opposite 
wire siz@ 


Copyright by VW Palen 
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FULLERGRIPT BRUSH STRIPS 
are made on a machine like this.. 


The brush material is centered over a ribbon of heavy-gauge metal 
and held in place by an anchoring wire and roll-formed into the fin- 
ished shape as illustrated @) . Thus, as the bristles are doubled 

under the anchoring wire (hairpin style) and encased in metal under 
great pressure, permanency is assured. 


FU LLERG RIPT has a solid, continuous fill of material 


with no gaps or spaces between the bristles, resulting in much 
longer life and far better cleaning. 





; & COTTON MILLS can re-brush their FLAT CARDS 
s t[with FULLERGRIPT BRUSH STRIPS - 


d which are shipped pre-formed to the correct degree of spiral (right or left 


mn hand). Your own maintenance men can easily mount them to the old brush roll 


n Over 6000 Cotton Card Machines ANCHOR WIRE 


It are equipped with our brush sets and are doing HEAVY GAUGE 


. a better job of cleaning card clothing. a: See 





This is how your maintenance men renew 
your worn-out card brushes with FULLERGRIPT STRIPS 


Put worn card brush roll in lathe centers. Trim off old tufts of bristles with a sharp knife. (2) Sand- 


paper the roll. Apply two coats of black shellac. Drill screw holes on 8” centers and fasten the 
spiralled Fullergript Brush Strips with the special screws furnished with each set of strips. 


EVERY WEEK some COTTON MILL in the United States 
installs one or more sets of FULLER FLAT CARD BRUSH STRIPS 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, DEPT. 8C, 3594 MAIN ST., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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All Roto-Coners* equipped to wind cotton knit- 
ting yarns have one slandard Rotary Tra- 
verse. The grooves in this roll are designed to 
give the one angle of wind which is best for all 


yarn numbers. 


This is important to yarn mills because you can 
operate your machines at the top speed regard- 
less of changes in yarn count. There is no slow- 
down of production when winding the coarser 
yarns, for the Rotary Traverse is designed to 
produce the minimum number of winds for all 


counts. 


This uniformity is also important to knitters. 


There are no settings to be made in the winding 





machine—hence identical cones are produced 


from spindle to spindle. 


Mntversal WH nding Company 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON UTICA PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTI ATLANTA 


‘Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 





WARPING CONES . DYEING PACKAGES 
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* Wind All Yarn Counts atthe 
One Highest Winding Speed 


ROTO-CONERS 























PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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LETTERS TO PETE & BILL are 


paid for when published, without re- 


gard to length. We use letters (not 
over 200 words) discussing material 
in this department or any other per- 
tinent matter. Contributions of 
greater than specified length may be 
given consideration as articles. Sug- 
gestions for the Pete & Bill dialogue 
are also welcome and if used will be 
paid for. If these pages interest you, 
contribute something to them to 
interest others. Address PETE & 
BILL, Textile World, 330 West 


42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 








RATING EMPLOYEES 


Are employee rating systems serviceable to overseers in selecting workers for 
promotion and in developing the most dependable help? 







BILL,IM GOING TO STARTA 














T PRIDE MYSELF ON 
KNOWING HUMAN NATURE, 
BILL, AND THAT IS JUST 
WHY IWANT TO COLLECT 
FACTS ABOUT PEOPLE 
SO MY JUDGEMENT OF 
THEM WILL NOT DEPEND 
SOLELY ON PERSONAL 
FEELINGS. 


DO IT YOUR WAY AND 
LET ME KNOW HOW 
YOU COME OUT. I'M 
STICKING TO THE 
METHOD I'VE USED 


PETE, YOU AREMAKING | YOU KNOW, BILL ,I AM 


RATING SYSTEM FOR MY ALOT OF WORK FOR | GOINGTOTRY IT ANY- || HUMAN NATURE WELL 

EMPLOYEES. NEED TO YOURSELF, THIS SYSTEM | WAY.I DONT LIKETO {|} ENOUGH BY NOW,PETE 

KNOW EVERYTHING ICAN| | YOU SPEAKOF MEANS | DEPEND ON MY MEMORY) | TO BE ABLE TO pick 

ABOUT THEIR WORK AND 4} RECORDS AND RECORDS, | ALONE WHEN I MAKE }j OUT THOSE YOU WANT 

CHARACTER SOAS TO DEVEL-\| AND WHEN YOUGET , | A PROMOTION; ESPEC- || 70 DEVELOP AND PRO- 

OP AND PROMOTE THE BEST] | THEM I BET YOU WONT] SALLY NOW WHEN MOTE WITHOUT SUCH 
USE THEM. THEY COME SO FAST.} | ALOT OF RED 















GO AHEAD THEN AND 


FOR 20YEARS..PRO- 
MOTE THOSE YOU DE- 





-YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
































WE ARE ALL PRETTY 
MUCH OVERBURDENED 
THESE DAYS, BILL.HOW- 
EVER PETE'S IDEA 

SOUNDS GOOD TO ME. 
I'LL BET SOME OF OUR 
READERS HAVE TRIED 
HIS METHOD. IS 1T 

AN Yq GOOD, FOLKS? 
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Letters From Readers 


Train the Handicapped 
War Veteran 


“Using Handicapped War Veterans” 
(Pete & Bill, Mar., 1944) 
Dear Pete & Bill: 

By all means the textile industry 
should exert every effort in training 
handicapped war veterans to function 
as actively as possible in textile work. 

from the humanitarian standpoint 
alone we owe to these men, whose 
condition is the result of risking their 
lives to — ours, the hope and 
means of again earning a livelihood 
Outside of the narrow confines to 
which such cases are too often rele- 
gated. 

Let’s make the necessary adjust- 
ments and expenditures, as well as 
allow for generous training periods, so 
that new and encouraging vistas may 
be opened up for such men beyond 
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the prosaic and restricted limits of 
gatemen, night-watchmen, or routine 
clerkship. 

From a practical angle the industry 
is bound to derive benefits too. We 
shall, through such training and pro- 
vision, acquire loyal and grateful per- 
sonnel, who will be more than happy 
to stand by the firm which gave them 
the opportunity of securing that essen- 
tial ingredient to happy living—work, 
with a vital and satisfying interest. 


(PB-139) 


No Meetings for Duration 


“Technical Meetings in Wartime” 
(Pete & Bill, Feb., 1944) 


Dear Pete & Bill: 
For the duration, I for one, will in- 
sist, most vehemently that all me- 


chanical meetings be discontinued. I 
will readily admit such meetings tend 





to do great good and are most bene- 
ficial to the owners, the chief boss, the 
machine men, and the employees. But, 
during the awful conflict until peace 
comes, let us survive as best we can 
without the get-togethers. 

When these crucial days are over we 
can get back to normal conditions. A 
better feeling of brotherly love, of co- 
operation, let us hope, will then mani- 


fest itself. (PB-132) 


Management Must Confide 
in Its Foremen 


“For Better Informed Foremen” 
(Pete & Bill, Jan., 1944) 


Dear Pete & Bill: 

A foreman is a representative of 
management, a bumper between man- 
agement and worker, and a potential 
department supervisor or plant super- 
intendent. 

We expect a foreman to understand 
management policy, to understand the 
worker, and to understand the product 
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or products of the company. ‘The 
workers expect their foreman to under- 
stand their individual potential abili- 
ties and peculiarities, to give them fai 
play, and to know all about the job, 
the machines, and the product. 

lherefore, when management puts 
a man in a foreman’s position as its 
representative, he should be informed 
on everything pertaining to the 
product- its cost, manz igement policies, 
projected views and anticipated plans, 
the wage-rate structure and any other 
related information known to manage 
ment. (PB-137) 


Avoid Discouragement 
of Workers 


“Correcting Workers’ Mistakes” 
(Pete & Bill, Oct., 1943) 


Dear Pete & Bill: 

Many workers believe in riding 
their fellow worker when he makes a 
mistake. They believe it is a wise 
method, but only too often the fellow 
worker gets discouraged and argues as 
follows: 

“What is the use of trying to learn 
or do this job. These men are not 
willing to help; they only try to make 
a fool of me.”” A week or two later it 
is too late to avoid the results. He looks 
for another job, gets one, and then 
tells the boss, “I quit. I cannot learn 
anything here.” 

The boss, not knowing what it is all 
about, is glad to get rid of him, but if 
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MEMORIES OF OLD MAN CARELESSNESS 


By MARTHA B. PITTENGER 


No. 17. You Aren't a 
Kangaroo 


Birds fly because they have 
wings. Kangaroos jump because 
their hind legs are built to jump 
with, yours are not. Yet, lots of 
folks hop about like frogs, and 
jump like —— thinking 
they are saving a few steps. ‘They 
may be saving the wooden steps 
built for their use, but they aren't 
saving their own footsteps, unless 
it’s by not walking while they re- 
cover from an accident. —Like the 
one Bill got the day he couldn’t 
take time to go after a ladder to 
fix some machinery just beyond 
his reach. 
Bill didn’t have any difficulty in 
getting up where he wanted to go, 
but the sad part about it occurred 


boss only tried to find out and 
scttle what is causing the man to get 
discouraged maybe that man would 
become one of the smartest workers 
on that job and he would never let the 
man go. The workers can cause more 
trouble through criticizing than can 
any boss. It is a worker’s place to show 
the learner, but not to ride him. 


(PB-136) 


the 


Safety Color Code 


(Continued from page 81) 


being visible at long distances and 
wuiee rather poor lighting conditions. 
This is the same color as used by the 
Navy on life rafts and life jackets of 
aviators who have been forced to 
abandon ship. High visibility yellow 
is used for marking obstructions and 
other items, as listed in Table I. 

Orange is the loudest, shoutingest 
color in the whole deck. It has been 
christened alert orange—and on this 
color rests the biggest burden for 
identifying injurious hazards about 
textile plants, as covered in Table I. 

The next color is traditionally asso- 
ciated with safety. It is the color of 
the safety councils. It is used on phy- 
sicians’ emblems, on autos and _ is 
widely used by both Army and Navy 
for safety equipment. Uses of safety 
green are likewise given. 

Red for fire protection needs no ex- 
planation. It has been used for this 
purpose before. 








| 
when he jumped down, throwing | 
three or four times his weight | 
upon his feet. I had to laugh be- 
cause he didn’t see a small piece | 
of wood lying on the floor, which 
caused his ankle to turn, resulting 
in a torn ligament. He was laid 
up for a day or two, and had to 
hobble about for several more 
days after he was able to put his 
foot on the ground. 

I entice my victims with this 
Mexican bean and _ kangaroo 
method of doing their work by 
making it appeal a them as a time 
saver. The notion to hurdle a 
few obstacles strikes them so sud- 
denly that they haven’t time for 
a sound decision. ‘They’re just 
following my instructions, but 
somehow they find it doesn’t pay 
well. 
often 


To be sure this trick doesn’t 


work twice on the same 


pel SOn. 





l'rom the railroads has been taken 
the blue symbol for machinery not to 
be moved or operated, such as looms 
or card being repaired, etc. The pre- 
caution blue spot tag symbol should 
be used to identify such a < or 
apparatus not to be used, moved « 
started. 

‘Traffic white, gray or black has been 
used for zoning purposes. Selection 
of the color depends mainly on the 
background. 


COLOR RECOGNIZED BY COLOR 
BLIND PERSONS. Symbols or designs 
are used with each color whenever rea- 
sonable. The triangle or arrow with 
the orange, the cross with the green, 
the square with the red, the disc with 
the blue, and yellow and black alter- 
nate striping, as shown in Table I, 
are of approved design. 

Statistics indicate that about 4% of 
all males are color blind. They, in 
most cases cannot distinguish between 
red and green. In the majority of 
instances these two colors look alike 
and are dull, brownish or gray. ‘That 
is one reason for the use of symbols as 
well as color. The color blind may 
not recognize the color but they can 
learn the meaning of the symbol. A 
‘further purpose is to make use of two 
impacts to get across the safety mes- 
sage—let the color shout the story, 
but that shout can be amplified if 
design, a shape or a symbol is asso- 
ciated with that color and repeats or 
emphasizes the same warning. 
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1. A review of modern English textile 
finishing equipment, written by Mr. K. S. 
Laurie of John Dalglish & Sons of Glas- 
gow, has been reprinted, with permission, 
by Calco Chemical Division, American Cy 
anamid Co. This paper carries an extensive 
discussion of drying mangles, extractors 
ind cans, as well as stenters with various 
types of drives and other mechanical data. 
Many of the specialty machines such as the 
Sanforizer are covered. The article appears 
in Calco Technical Bulletin No. 751, en- 
titled “Some Textile Finishing Machines.” 












2. A lubrication chart for textile ma- 


chinery has been developed by The Texas 
Co. to cover all parts of textile equipment 
requiring lubrication. The chart shows cor- 
rect ranges of types of oils and greases 
necessary and is printed on paper sufh 
ciently heavy for posting in the mill. It is 
based on the lubrication chart which ap- 
peared in the Annual Mill Check-up Sec- 


tion of TextrtE Wortp, November issue. 








3. An elastic thread made from rubber, 
Firestone Contro, is discussed in a recent 
Firestone booklet entitled “Producing for 
War—Preparing for Peace.” A brief de- 
scription of Contro is given stating that it 
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can be covered with silk, cotton, ravon o1 
any other practical covering for use in ma 
terials requiring elastic thread. 


4. The Classified Directory, 1944 edi- 
tion, for the Association of Consulting 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers, Inc., 
has been published. A foreword describes 
the directory as a clearing house for con- 
sultants and explains how the directory can 
be used to obtain various services. 


5. Malleable iron belt hooks that arc 
currently available are listed in a folder 
issued by the Jewell Belt Hook Co. The 
folder shows the various types of hooks re- 
quired for a wide range of belt and lists 
the price per 100 hooks. It also gives in- 
structions for the proper use of this typc 
of belt fastener. 


BULLETINS 





8. “Textron, Incorporated,” is reviewed 
in the March issue of Parks’ Parables. ‘The 
booklet is illustrated with views showing 
the manufacturing of parachute canopies. 
Brief mention is also made of ‘Textron 
shower curtains. 


9. “A New Opportunity for All ‘Textile 
Men Through Research” is the title of a 
new booklet issued by Textile Research 
Institute, Ine. The booklet is in nine sec 
tions covering the need, aims, personnel, 
and considerable other information in re 
gard to the institute. An appendix lists 
the institute’s membership and some tax 
information. A section of the booklet is 
devoted to the confusion that has arisen 
in the minds of textile manufacturers due 
to the emergence of numerous new textile 
research groups. 













6. Single-end roving of worsted yarn 
improves production and reduces waste, 
according to an article appearing in the 
\pril issue of The Traveler. The booklet 
compares single- and double-end roving 
used in running 1/40s fine wool. 


7. Lubrication for Atwood up-twisters 
is included as an insert in the March 
issue of Atwood Twists, published by The 
Atwood Machine Co. The folder proper 
describes an installation of machines and 
also gives details of the Atwood 5B ring 
twister. Mention is made of the Modcl 10 
which is used for 1-lb. packages and the 
Model 11 for 3-Ib. packages. 


| have circled below the catalogs | want, as listed in your May "Free for the Asking.” 
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10. Rayon and nylon textiles occupy a 
considerable portion of the April-May issue 
of The DuPont Magazine. In addition, 
four pages are devoted to a safety color 
code which also appears elsewhere in this 
issue of ‘TexTrLE Wor tp. 


11. The welding of stainless steels is 
described in detail in a 64-page booklet 
published by the Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp. Colored charts and diagrams are 
used throughout the booklet which first 
describes the effects of heat on stainless 
steels and then discusses metallic arc weld- 
ing, atomic hydrogen welding, oxygen- 


(Continued on page 176) 
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For Hosiery Mills that are 


LOOKING 









...and every alert hosiery manu- 


facturer is doing some post-war peering and planning. He 





knows that to meet the insistent demand for sheer stockings 





he will have to use various synthetic yarns in very fine 






gauges. If his mill still operates with leggers and footers 






this poses the very real problem of a mounting toll of 






rejects and seconds due to bad matching and lack of uni- 






formity. But to the mill that enjoys the advantages of 


THE WILDMAN 


Single-Head, Single-Unit, Full-Fashioned 
HOSIERY MACHINE* 


the post-war period has no terrors because 
it handles the finest gauge synthetics and 
combinations with absolute uniformity. As 
for matching of legs and feet, there is no 
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problem because 
IT KNITS THE ENTIRE STOCKING 
IN ONE CONTINUOUS OPERATION 


perfect in color and texture from top to toe. 
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WILDMAN MFG. CO., Norristown, Pa. 













* Because of war work, our production 
for civilian purposes is limited to 






supplying repair parts. 
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Favorable Comment on 
Cotton Sampling Plan 


he article in the March ‘Trexviti 
Wokr tp on the terrible way that Ame1 
ican cotton bales are put up and 
marketed was very interesting to me, 
as this has been one of my pet peeves. 
Efforts should be made toward better 
cotton packages, which would not re 
quire the efforts of any research labora 
tory but a simple trip to wherever cot 
ton happens to be stored. 

Until a mill man can trust the cot- 
ton seller to give him exactly what he 
says, he can never get the desired bale. 
In other words, considering that you 
have to cut the bale open to find out 
what is in it at every step of the way 
from the gin to the mill, it is a won 
der that it arrives with any protection 
t all. 

I will venture to say that if a mill 
bought its cotton today from a reliable 
broker and fed it into the mill without 
checking, it would soon stop the mill. 
You say, “How come?” My answer 
to this is that no lot of cotton that 
we get today is uniform. Every lot is 
off, " either on grade or staple, any- 
where from 15 to 85%. In some 





FOR EXCHANGE OF 


r 


return. 


cases we have tound staple from j in. 
to 1% in. in the same lot. 

I certainly am not smart enough to 
say whether the author’s wlecane will 
work or not, but someone ought to 
do something about it. 

Incidentally, when you buy a bale 
of rayon staple, you not only receive 
al package that is covered on all sides, 
but the contents are chemically pure 
with no waste of any kind. Every fiber 
in the bale is the length stated on the 
outside. ‘The moisture content is uni- 
form and vou pay for it on the basis 
of dry weight plus a standard regain. 
Ivery fiber is the same diameter. 
‘There is only one grade and each cus- 
tomer gets the same quality. The cot- 
ton industry should face the facts 
squarely and plan to meet them some- 


how. (R60) 


Cotton Sampling Plan 
Is Called Unworkable 


We notice in the March issue of 
your magazine an article on cotton 
sampling by Raymond W. Mitchem. 
With all due respect, the author of 
this article does not seem familiar 
with what has been done over many 


Bale of rayon staple compared fo cofton bale in bad shape as mentioned in comment. 
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With meetings of operating executives curtailed, there is need of a meeting 
place where mill men can discuss problems among themselves. The Round Table is 
designed to supply this need. It is open to all readers for discussion of subjects 
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Table. Give other mill men the benefit of your experience, and get their ideas in 
Names of contributors to the Round Table will be held confidential if so 
requested. Sign your contribution with a pen name if you wish to preserve com- 
plete anonymity, but include your real name and address as evidence of good 
faith and to permit payment for items published. Address contributions to: 
Editor Round Table, Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

























years by the Government to meet the 
problems which he approaches. The 
writer has manufactured — bagging, 
operated cotton gins, cotton ware- 
houses and soid cotton both export 
and domestic for 25 years, and can- 
not agree that the problem is as simple 
as indicated by Mr. Mitchem. 

It is hard to believe that Mr. 
\litchem has had very long experience 
in handling cotton. 

He is wrong on the cost of bagging, 
he is wrong as to any possibility that 
any kind of cloth is going to stand 
up in use more than two years. There 
is available from the Government a 
complete system of grading at the 
gin, which is largely used. It is pro- 
vided by the Department of Agricul- 
ture under the Smith-Doxey Act, and, 
in addition to this, approximately 
30% of current production is being 
classed for the government loan by 
the Department of Agriculture rep- 
resentatives. 

With regard to his three questions 
to which he states the answer is ob- 
viously “No”, we regret to say that we 
cannot agree that the answer is “No”. 
With regard to the first question, it 
is not alw. ays necessary to sample a 
bale of cotton each time it is bought 
and sold, but, on the other hand, no 
mill will buy cotton and accept any 
class other than its own or that deter- 
mined by arbitration. We have never 
been able to sell a bale of cotton by 
government classification without our 
own guarantee and we have seen the 
same bale of cotton show two or 
three different grades and staples as 
classed under Smith-Doxey, the Gov- 
ernment loan, and by arbitration 
board. 

With regard to the author’s second 
question, the grade and staple does 
not change every day but mills do 
not use cotton simply because it has 
a specific class. For instance, we are 
today shipping mills three different 
types of strict low middling: first, a 
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Fig. 457——All Iron Globe Valve for 
125-pounds W. P. Has flanged ends, 
outside screw rising stem, bolted 
flanged yoke and regrindable, re- 
newable iron disc. Steel stem. Sizes, 
2"’ to 10’’, inclusive. 


Mr. 


-T1ce 


1g, 
that 
tand 
here 
at a — ucts and processes are brought out of the 


the — laboratory and put into mass production. 


pro- 
icul- But the pace is never too swift for POWELL 


= Engineering. As fast as new demands for flow 
wi control equipment arise, POWELL is ready 
by with valves that ‘‘will do the job,’’ for Powell 


In American Industry, the March of Time 
has become a gallop. Almost daily new prod- 





rep; — performance is pre-determined, 


ions — So don’t risk valve failures by installing 





ob- valves that were not specifically designed to 
t we 3 
Jo” meet your requirements. Consult POWELL 
n. it Engineering first. 
le a 
ught » ‘ 
, no 
any J 
eter- \ 
lever , 
a by Fig. 480—All Iron “Pilot” Gate 
our Valve, with screwed ends, outside 


the The Wm . Powe il Co. screw rising stem, bolted flanged Fig. 1816—All Iron Gate Valve for 


> or yoke and taper wedge solid disc. 125-pounds W. P. Has flanged ends, 
Dependable Valves Since 1846 Available in sizes, 14" to 2”, incl., outside screw rising stem, bolted 

"Sas ie e S a for 150-pounds W. P.; 214” and 3”, flanged yoke and taper wedge solid 

Gov- Cincinnati 22, Ohio for 125-pounds W. P. disc. Sizes, 2’’ to 30’’, inclusive. 
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\" EXPRESS is a 3-mile-a-minute conveyor belt between your 


plant and consignee. Use it efficiently! When shipments 
are ready, call for a pick-up...right then! If you wait for 
routine end-of-day pick-up, you let a lot of planes go by 
that might be speeding your shipment to its destina- 
tion. Remember: the secret of earliest possible 

delivery is earliest possible shipment! 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Wartime Tool 
For Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates 
have been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more 
than 10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on 
“hours” not days and weeks—with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds 
of U.S. cities and scores of foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited” —an informative booklet that will 
stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-5, Railway Express Agency, 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


ROUND TABLE 


middling color with strict low leaf; 
second, a middling color, rough char- 
acter; and third, a gray strict low, 
clean and smooth. All of this cotton 
would be classed strict low middling 
but due to the different characteristics, 
it finds three different markets, and 
one mill would not want what the 
other desires. If you will trace this 
bale of cotton; it started out at the 
gin in good bagging, was sampled at 
the gin; bought and delivered to our 
warehouse by a country merchant; we 
sampled the cotton and sent the 
sample to the Government for gov- 
ernment classification where it graded 
strict low middling 1 in.—so far two 
samples have been used. We have 
now redeemed the cotton from the 
government loan and will sell the 
mill strict low middling 1 in. sud 
ject to the approval of the samples as 
he wants a particular character and 
a particular color. 

Our original sample from the cotton 
is now 18 months old and dried out 
and sometimes changes color, so fresh 
samples are necessary for submission 
to the mill. The third sample is sent 
to the mill that accepts the cotton. 
When they receive the cotton, they 
sample it the fourth time to see that 
it is the same cotton that they 
bought. 

In many instances it is possible to 
take cotton direct from the ware 
house sample to the mill with only 
one or two samplings of the bale, but 
this is the exception rather than the 
tule. 

In many years of expericnce we have 
found no way of getting around the 
fact that cotton is bought, in many 
instances, on particular descriptions 
that require careful comparisons with 
actual samples and a broad grade from 
a licensed classer is not sufficient. 

With regard to Mr. Mitchem’s 
third question to which he says the 
answer is ““No”, we venture to state 
that if he will submit 100 bales of 
actual samples to thrce different 
licensed classers, he will find rather 
considerable variations in grade and 
staple because cotton classing has 
never been a definite science, and 
character and spinning value cannot 
always be expressed in terms of grade 
and staple. 

We are writing at some length be- 
cause this problem has been the sub- 
ject of political debate in Congress 
many times. It has been involved in 
questions of net weight and certified 
grade and several times theorists have 
come very near throwing monkey 
wrenches in the rather delicate ma 
chinery of cotton marketing. 

All of Mr. Mitchem’s proposals 
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| FREE! a This new 16-page 


book telling how to use music in industry, and what 
it can do for you. 
RCA, Dept. 70-59A, Camden, N. J. 


Please send “Manpower, Music, and Morale” to 


Name_ 


Company_ 


Address__ 


City 


have been tried and have resulted in 
little if any improvement in the gen- 
eral situation, but they are all still 


F PRECIRCULATED =x | available without any additional legis. 
: AiR pee “ COOL HUMIDIFIED AIR @ | lation. Nobody could take a seven 
| 


fae ac ee pound sample from one sample hole, 
< \ cry nor if taken at the time of ginning 
1 A j - could such a sample be economically 


| 
Jy -taae= handled. And, too, no farmer would 


= : ‘ f contribute seven pounds, or $1.40 per 


Bahnson Air-Conditioning 
improves Worker Comfort 
by EVAPORATIVE COOLING 


Your hot weather problems in textile mills can be solved econom- 


ically and satisfactorily by Bahnson Air-conditioning Systems 


whether they require 








The above thermometers illustrate 

a hypothetical condition to show 

temperature ranges on a hot day 
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886 DRtwry St 
ATLANTA, Ga. 


393 WorRTH ST 
New Yor« City 


703 Empree Crescent 
WESTFIELD, N J 


refrigeration or the more economical 


evaporative cooling and ventilation. 
The Bahnson HUMIDUCT and AIR 
VITALIZER have the advantage of 
flexibility in their functions which in- 
corporate not only positive humidity 
control, but air cleaning and heating 


as well as evaporative cooling. 


Flexibility with these unit systems 
means that the system can be easily al- 
tered or extended in accordance with 
rapid war time changes. Whole sys- 
tems can be economically moved to 
new locations in the postwar period. 


For the sake of your worker comfort 
and operating efficiency, consult our 
Engineering Department for the air- 
conditioning best suited to your plant. 


BUY, MORE WAR BONDS 


976 W. 6TH ST 


Los ANGELES, Cat HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


WwW J. Westaway Co.,LrTo. 


bale, to such a program. We do not 


_ think he has figured the cost of 
| licensed classers in all the gins and 
_the envelopes he proposes for sam- 


| ples, nor the cost of identifying the 
| bale as compared with present less 
costly methods of marketing. We 
might add that the Department of 
Agriculture has never found a satis. 
factory method whereby a bale of 
cotton can be so definitely tagged or 
identified as to guarantee that it will 
carry its original class throughout its 
destination. The loan program has 
accomplished much in this direction 
| but Government classification is not 
considered. in the trade any more te. 


| liable than that of any reputable firm 


(R-59) John S. Jenkins, Jr., Dixie 
| Jute Bagging Corp. 


_Largest Picker Lap 


In the December issue M.T.S. asked 
| for some limiting factors as to lap 
size. However, R-41, in the Februan 
issue, did not answer the questions. 

The writer felt that M.T\S. 
seeking information to guide him in 
determining if he had the most pao 
| tical and economical set- -up. 
| The construction of a picker: front 
| is the first limiting factor. In othe: 
| words, just so large a lap can be made, 
| all depending on the space provided by 
the manufacturer of the machine. 
| Laps must be made so when they have 
| reached the maximum yardage, the 
diameter must not be such that the 
lap will rub against the float roll, othe: 
| wise strétching and_ distorting ‘the 
| outer layers results. Then, on dry. 
windy days the lap will be puffy and 
| larger in diameter than on humid days 
Laps that have been stretched and 
| are too puffy will split and large flake 
may drop off in handling. 

The larger the lap the more difficu! 
it is to handle. The writer has fount 
49-50 Ib. to be the maximum. 

Another limiting factor is the spact 
for the lap behind the card. Any thing 
larger than 49-50 Ib. will rub back df 
the card, causing waste. M.T.S. ha 
the right idea in running as many yard 
as possible per lap. 

Re-designing of present pickers até 
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MILLS 
- WITH UP-TO-DATE 
~ HUNTER MILLS «no WASHERS 


Mills seeking the latest and best in Wet Finishing Machinery should, 


and do, choose Hunter designed machines such as illustrated on this page. 


Hunter Mills are now producing everything from heavy Army fabrics to 
tough fulling low grade fabrics, or 7-ounce flannels, in the most efficient 
manner. 


These units represent the most modern equipment obtainable, and 
machines that do the scouring and fulling job quicker and easier. 


For example, Hunter Fulling Mills are equipped with hydraulic tension 
for the top roll, stainless steel lining, guides, stop motion, and crimping 
boxes, and will give you twice to four times the capacity of your older 
Mills with far more uniform results. Production is often increased to a 


point where twice the load is handled in two-thirds or even half the time. 


The Hunter GK is the most modern available rope type scourer. Equipped 
with a new principle of applying water to the goods, new type suds box 
and gates, rubber rolls, roller bearings throughout, etc., it will reduce 
your overall scouring and rinsing time. 


Full details on both of these modern machines are completely described 


in up-to-date bulletins. They are yours for the asking. Write to 


TLL 1 3 eievetnntetaen 


FOUNDED 1847 
















































when you anchor looms with 


UNISORB 


Textile men are finding they can make savings ... in time and 
money ... by relocating their machines on Felters Unisorb 
Cushion Mountings. 

Besides speed and economy, Felters Unisorb also isolates and 
dampens machine vibration, lessens noise. 

Felters Felt is made to strict S. A. E. and Army and Navy specifi- 
cations. For the complete story of the many Felters advantages 
for machine relocation and vibration control, write us today — 


and we'll send you your information by return mail. 


=The Felters Company 





Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit © Sales 
Representatives: Dallas, Los Angeles, Nashville, St, Louis, St. Paul 
Mills: Johnson City, New York; Millbury, Massachusetts; Jackson, Michigan 


210-W SOUTH STREET + BOSTON 11, MASS. 


| light on the causes of this conditio 





ROUND TABLE 
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cards is sure to come after the emer. 
gency. Too much money is today ex. 
pended for labor in handling laps. — 
(R-49) 


Methods to Figure 
Drafting on Mules 


In regard to the article in Roun 
Table of March of Textite Wort, 
there is some controversy on the ques 
tion of figuring draft percentages. 

The method used by old time mul 
men is this: draft equals amount of 
roving delivered by rolls; for example 
draft equals inches delivered divided 
by inches in total length of draw. 

Personally, I feel that draft shoul 
be the length of the stretch; for ex. 
ample, total length of draw divided by 
amount delivered equals draft. Thi 
is the method used by both Whitin 
Machine Works and Davis & Furbafi 
Machine Co. on spinning frame” 
tables. 

Roving must be drafted to male 
good yarn. (R-58) 






















How do You Stop Rayon 
Roving from Slipping on 
Bobbins? 


We have had considerable troubk 
with rayon staple roving slipping 0 
the bobbin and it causes much tangled 
work. We do not know just wh! 
this condition persists, and _perhap 
some Round Table reader can thros 





and suggest some remedy. \ 
In general, we would like to kno al 
which way to place the twist and ly w 
on the bobbin in order to prevent thi fi 
slippage, or any other suggestions th 
come to mind as we are anxious to sto 
this wastage.—-(R-50) ™ 
o7* 
Power Understated of 
For Auxiliary Dryer th 


WI 

We noticed the article you had! 
TextiLE Wor tp for March about t 
auxiliary drycr installed on one of 0 
slashers. There is an error in ti 
article in regard to the power 00 
sumed by the lamps on the dpe 
Where you state that the power \ On 
equivalent to that necessary for a 51 th: 
motor, it should read that the por 
consumed is approximately 25 kw. } 
hour. We should like you to mé 
this correction; and also you mij 
add that unless these lamps are clean 
often, you lose what speed you # 
with these lights—Ray Swetenbu! 
Gen. Supt., Ware Shoals Mfg. Co 
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All red oil (oleic 
acid) off allocation 


\s of April Ist, all red oil (oleic acid) has been removed from 
It has just been announced 


nor allocation, inv ‘ position has improved to a_ point : : 
» kno ation, and our inventory I tion has 1pro 0 a poin by F.D.A. that, asof April 
and lay where we can make prompt shipment of all distilled and saponi- lst. all ved oil cam be sold 
ont thi fied grades of red oil. subject only to the certifi- 
ns thé cation requirements of 


We recommend Emery’s red oil for oiling of raw wool stocks. 
and the scouring and fulling of fabrics, because of its advantages 
over other fats and fatty acids. 

First, being entirely of animal origin and containing a minimum 
of highly unsaturated fatty acids, the development of a gummy film 
through oxidation is held to a minimum. And stocks lubricated 
with red oil give excellent results. 
had ! Second, the characteristics of textile soaps made from oleic acid 


FDO 53 and/or FDO 87. 


These orders have to do 


to sto 


with use and inventory 
control, but do not pre- 
clude your using red oil 
for any purpose after the 


15th of each month. 





“_ : can be controlled. They are uniform and free rinsing. In fact, the 

a th oil itself can be scoured off by boiling with a minimum quantity of 

‘eal mild alkalies ...soda ash, for example. 

e dnd Emery’s red oils, both distilled and saponified, are available é 

wer W over a wide range of specifications. Let us know your problem, so Ss 

ra 5 that we can recommend a suitable grade and type. We will gladly = 

e por ‘end you samples on request. % 
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tw York Office: 3002 Woolworth Building, New York, New York . New England Office: 187 Perry Street, Lowell, Massachusetts 
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Abeer Priorities i ta 


when release of war-conscripted materials will 
permit recovery trom obsolescence in Drying Ma- 
chinery and Equipment... don't be dissuaded from 
making that rec overy complete. Turn to the makes 
and models representing the ultimate in improved 
design, operation, performance and maintenance, 
and thus assure the soundest basis for profitable 
business and the longest possible postponement of 
future replac ements. 

Finishing plants and departments taking this 
course will find “NATIONAL” ready with ma- 
chinery and equipment proven to produce results 
never before acc omplished in textile drying. Higher 
speeds, hetter quality uniformity and lower main- 
lenance costs will prov ide every means to meet post- 
war demands with unprec edented eflicienc Vy and 
economy. 

Looking at “NATIONAL’S” war-production 
record, and knowing the history of the company s 
progress toward the high plac e it has reached in the 
industry, peace-time buyers can have every con- 
fidence in “NATIONAL’S” ability to supply better 
machines for better drying just as soon as the “all 
clear” is sounded. 

In the meantime, suitable priorities will enable 
qualified plants to secure, now, many of the advan- 
tages that will later be generally available to buyers 


of “NATIONAL” Machines. 


x *k* * 


THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


WEST LEHIGH AVE. & HANCOCK STREET, PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 
New England Agent — C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. I. 








PRODUCTS - Automatic Piece Goods Dryers * Straight Run and 
Return Type Tenter Drying Systems * Yarn Dryers and Condition- 
ers * Truck Type Skein Dryers * Apron Type Stock Dyers and Car- 
bonizing Equipment * Print Goods Dryers * Truck, Tray and Con- 
veyor Type Test Dryers for Textiles, Chemicals, Food Products, etc. 





Bleaching Absorbent 
Cotton 


Technical Editor: 

1 am interested in obtaining informa. 
tion in reference to bleaching of absorbent 
cotton. I should like to know what proc 
esses are used and what type of equip 
ment is needed. (8976) 


The bales of cotton waste are op 
ened and passed through a willow ot 
cone duster which removes the dust 


| and dirt and loosens the material. 


The next step is the boiling of the 


| waste under pressure with caustic soda 


solution. For the particular purpose of 
producing absorbent or medicated cot 
ton, some bleachers prefer an upright 
cylindrical kier with outside circulation 


| and centrifugal pump, and with the 


usual perforated false bottom supple 


| mented by a perforated false top, in 


order that the liquor may be forced 
through the material first in one dé 
rection and then in another. Rotay 
kiers should also be suitable. The 
caustic soda solution usually used ha 
a concentration of 1° Be.—or ap 
proximately 4 to 5% caustic on the 
weight of the goods. The boil for this 
purpose usually extends for eight 
hours, under at least 10 to 15 Ib. pres 
sure. After the boil, the material i 
rinsed in the kier with warm wate, 
and allowed to drain. 

The next step is the bleaching. In 
one method the material is transferred 
to a wooden cistern, with a false bot 
tom, again washed, bleached with 
sodium hypochlorite solution, washet 
scoured, and washed. For every 10h 
of the material, there would be 
quired approximately 1 gal. of chemi 
(sodium hypochlorite) containing § 
grams per liter of available chlorin 
‘The chemic can be economically pk 


| pared from liquid chlorine and causti 


soda solution. (This strong chemi 
solution should, of course, be dilute 
to the proper volume for use.) TH 
material is then transferred to ! 
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STERLIN 


It is estimated that 
more than 60% 


the returns encount- 

ered in bleaching, dyeing and finishing plants are due, 
directly or indirectly, to the use of raw water or water 
that has not been properly treated. Rust stains, oil stains, 
sad or dull shades on dyed goods,—these are just a few 
of the troubles which can be traced to improperly condi- 
tioned water. Iron, hardness, turbidity, Algae, and other 
factors all contribute to these troubles. Refinite Water 
Conditioning equipment, specially designed to meet 
YOUR particular needs, will eliminate these factors— 
and the accompanying troubles. Write Refinite today! 
There’s no obligation. Refinite laboratory and technical 
service is at your command. 





FITTED 


Twister Travelers for vertical rings should 
be fitted to your particular rings and condi- 
tions. What others use may not be adaptable 
for your Mill. Let us show you how Sterling 
does it. 


Southern Representatives 


GEORGE W. WALKER, Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 
D. J. QUILLEN, Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 
SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO., Box 1487, Dallas, Texas 


G RING TRAVELER CO. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


— REET ere — 

















QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





washer, either of the Harrow or the 
Hollander type employed in bleaching 
wood pulp; here it is again washed, 
flued, and—if necessary, scroopped. In 
another method, the material, after 
kier boiling, is transferred directly to 
the Hollander, where it is washed, 
chemiced, washed, scoured, washed, 
and blued. 

The purified and bleached cotton is 
squeezed, hydro-extracted or vacuum- 
extracted to remove the surplus mois- 
ture, and then dried on an apron dryer. 

The dryed cotton is made into a lap 
on a picking machine, then is carded, 
inter-leaved with paper, rolled, cut to 
the correct size and packed. After 
bleaching and drying, another method 
sometimes used, we understand, is to 
treat the cotton on a wool-type opener 
and then pass to a hopper-feed card. 

Cleanliness of machines and mate- 
rials is of utmost importance, 


Kinked Woolen Yarn 


Technical Editor: 


I would like to comment on the 
answer to 8964 which appeared in the 
February issue, in regard to kinked 
woolen yarn. 

Could the trouble be in the card 
room? 

Are the rings or tapes of the proper 
width to run this heavy stock? e 
stock is on the heavy side of 4 run. 
Are the fibers of such a character that 
in separating them one tape or ring 
does not rob the one next to it? 

Have the cards been clothed with 
the proper wire on the cylinders, work- 
ers, etc. for such heavy stock? 

Or, assume that the trouble is in 
the spinning room, the first step is to 
check the draft. 

The drafts mentioned are not too 
much for 4-run stock in the weight 
given. The mule can be set so no 
spindle points result, even at a 535 
grain weight. The boss spinner should 
know the quality of stock being used 
and then decide on roving weight as 
poor quality cannot be drafted like 
good stock. 

On a J & B mule there are three 
sets of wings to be used on the draft 
scroll and four sets on a D & F mule. 
At the weights given, I would use the 
middle set on a J & B and next t 
largest on a D & F. When the mule 
is out to the quadrant, set the top-draft 
rope so there is 2 turns left on. The 
setting of the roll gear depends a little 
on the quality of the stock. On good 
stock it can be 2 to 4 teeth smaller 
than on poor stock, as poor stock wil 
stand little strain while the roving is 
being delivered. On a J & B mule, ! 
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The problem: Many industrial processes 
involve frequent and rapid changes in 
temperature. These heat changes natural- 
ly cause considerable expansion and con- 
traction in a metal lining. Since tanks 
must be leakproof and no allowance can 
be made for expansion in the plane of 
the lining, a certain amount of warp- 
ing or bending movement, such as buck- 
ling, is to be expected. However, in suc- 
cessive operations, if a lining warps or 
bends again and again at the same point, 
it may eventually fail by cracking. 


This service condition is frequently en- 
countered in tanks used for “cutting” 
sulfuric acid. As water is added to the 
raw acid, the temperature rises sharply 
and then falls again. This cycle is re- 
peated over and over and is accompanied 
by repeated expansion and contraction 
of the tank lining. 


How it has been met: In our files are a 
number of statements from users to the 
effect that Tellurium Lead has given 
superior service under such conditions. 


One user reports: “We recently made a 
check-up on our large sulfuric acid mix- 
ing tank lined with your 10 lb. Telluri- 
um Lead. The lead was found to be very 
smooth and uniform with no signs of 





TELLURIUM LEAD 


What it is: Tellurium Lead of our manufacture is 
time-tested St. Joe chemical lead alloyed with a 
small quantity of tellurium. It gives the advantages 
of this well-known chemical lead plus important 
new ones 


Available forms: Tellurium Lead is available in 


sheet or pipe form or fabricated in coils for heat 
ing and cooling purposes. 


For further information or advice regarding the us 
of Tellurium Lead, write: 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY New York 6, Baltimore 


3, Buffalo 38, Chicago 80, Cincinnati 3, Cleveland 13, 
St. Louis 1; National-Boston Lead Co., Boston 6; John 
T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 7; National Lead & 
Oil Co. of Penna., Pittsburgh 12; Georgia Lead Works, 
Atlanta; American Lead Corp., Indianapolis 6; Master 
Metals, Inc., Cleveland 16; The Canada Metal Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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TELLURIUM ‘LEAD DATA SHEET 


SUBJECT: 


buckling, although this tank is used for 
mixing raw acid to lower specific grav- 
ities, which creates heat, which in turn 


steps up expansion and contraction in 
the lead.” 


Another writes: “We used Tellurium 
Lead to line a tank used for cutting 
1.835 (sp.gr.) acid to battery strength, 
an exceptionally tough service at best. 
A considerable amount of heat is gen- 
erated. This operation has been repeated 
daily for nearly three years and to date 
no leakage has been experienced. The 
lining is as good as the day installed.” 


Why does Tellurium Lead give longer 

service? Undoubtedly one reason is its 
ability to work-harden. When Tellur- 
tum Lead is stressed, it increases its ten- 
sile strength, becomes tougher and more 
resistant to deformation than before. 


Cmptialine Change iwrhid CGutp rian 


Thus movements, such as the buckling 
of a tank lining, actually toughen the 
metal at the point of deformation, with 
the result that subsequent expansion is 
relieved by movement at other points. 


A laboratory demonstration of Tellurium 
Lead’s capacity to work-harden is shown 
in the photos above. Sections of Tellu- 
rium Lead pipe (top) and pipe made 
from lead without tellurium (bottom) 
were similarly stressed by stamping and 
then drawn out at equal rates in a tensile 
testing machine. The Tellurium Lead 
was strengthened by the stress while the 
lead without tellurium was weakened 
and fractured. 


OTHER TELLURIUM LEAD ADVANTAGES 


In addition to its capacity to work- 
harden, Tellurium Lead has shown 
in many cases an improved resis- 
tance to corrosion at elevated tem- 
peratures as well as greater resis- 
tance to failures brought about by 
vibration or by stress-corrosion. 


Higher corrosion resistance 
at elevated temperatures 





Shown by the flash test. Here strips 
of Tellurium Lead and lead with- 
out tellurium were immersed in 
96% sulfuric acid at 518° F. for 
three minutes. The lead without tel- 
lurium (bottom) lost 5.11% of its 
weight due to corrosion while the 
weight loss of the Tellurium Lead 
(top) was only 0.97%. 


Improved vibration resistance: 


Demonstrated by laboratory testing 
machines in which test specimens 
ire subjected to rapidly repeated 
stresses. In these tests which simu- 
late vibration, Tellurium Lead was 
found to have a higher endurance 
limit, nearly twice the load being 
required to fracture it than lead 
without tellurium. 





Improved resistance to corrosion- 


fatigue: The corrosion of linings. 
pipes and coils is frequently accel- 
erated by mechanical stress. The 
corrosive action is particularly se- 
vere when the stress is dynamic. Ap- 
paratus subject to vibration fur- 
nishes a good example. It has been 
found that Tellurium Lead’s better 
endurance under vibration, as well 
as its improved resistance to acid 
attack, makes it less subject to such 
corrosion-fatigue failures. 


Many uses: Tellurium Lead is ex- 
tensively used in handling sulfuric 
acid, sulfates, phosphoric and 
chromic acids, pickling, electroplat- 
ing and other corrosive solutions. It 
is employed in chlorinations, reac- 
tion chamber processes, reductions 
and sulfonations. Typical applica- 
tions include agitators, aprons, 
drums, ducts, fans, flooring, heat 
exchangers, heating and cooling 
coils, kettles, pans, stills, table tops, 
tanks and vats. 





Working properties: Tellurium Lead 
may be bent, seamed, flanged and 
burned in the same manner as or- 
dinary lead. 
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For light or heavy 
duty service Darnell 
Casters and Wheels 
are made for along life 
of trouble-free usage, 
to protect floors and 
increase employee 
eas iTe =a e 
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| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


would use a 58-tooth roll-gear to start 
with and if needed by a 56-60 tooth 
gear. 

The drive gear would have to be 
determined by the “feel” of the yarn 
in drawing. Some spinners have a mis- 
taken idea that on heavy work or work 
where there is a long delivery of roving, 
that raising the tension faller wire to 
the top of spindle helps. I have never 
found this so. If a mule is properly set 
the tension faller wire does not have 
to be near the top of spindle. 

If the mule is easing-in too fast it 
will permit kinky places in the yarn. 
This can be determined by the “feel” 
of the yarn as the mule is twisting and 
is easily corrected. 

Backing-off and winding are two im- 
portant settings to prevent kinks. In 
backing-off, the winding chain must 
not be too loose. 

The faller wires want to be set 
properly so when the mule backs off, 
the wires engage the varn at the proper 
time and give the spindle time to un 
wind as the fallers change. When the 
bobbins on a mule are about half full 
the fallers tension wire should remain 
at the same level when the mule 
is traveling inward and winding the 
yarn on the bobbin. If the wire raises 
in the last foot or so, the quadrant 
circle gear can be lowered | to 2 teeth 
nearer the floor when the mule is at 
the rolls and vice-versa if the tension 
wire drops in the last foot or so. 

Have the quadrant circle gear set 
properly and then put enough ‘weights 
on the hangers for the strength of “the 
yarn. This can be determined by add- 
ing weight until the ends start break- 
ing in backing-off. This action will 


| occur at the start of a set, hence a few 
| weights can be slid off for the first 15 


to 20 draws and then replaced. On a 


OTTON 
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MAY 
22 TO 27 


d Phd 4 
FIRST IN WAR * FIRST IN PEACE 


The above poster is being distributed in an 
effort to promote greater use of cotton. 
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Today Staley cooperation and service are more important 
n ever. They mean plus value in Staley’s complete line of 
modified and modified corn starches. Naturally, strict chemical 
ntrol is important in the production of Staley’s starches. It is 
urance of uniform quality and dependable perform- 

ce from car after car. 


turally, too, Staley’s capacity to produce and ability 
deliver are vital factors today. But it is Staley coop- 
tion and service that prompt so many mill owners, 
hagers and superintendents to say they like to do 
siness with Staley’s. 
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IVE YOUR FABRICS AN “#duantage 





mule it is better to buy extra hangers 
and put them on to distribute the 
weight more evenly. Eight hangers on 
a mule with 5 weights apiece are bet- 





ter than 6 hangers with 7 weights 
apiece, as a more uniform tension is 
obtained all along the mule length. 

The pitch of the spindles are usually 
12 to 15 deg., but on extra good stock 
THIS | it can be less, whereas on poor stock 
it can be greater. The top of spindle 
is usually set even with, or } in. above 
the bottom of the bottom roll on good 
stock and can be set } in. to 4 in. be- 
low the bottom of the bottom roll on 
poor quality stock. 

Pitch and setting height of spindle 
can cause a difference in the running | 
| of stock and the quality of yarn that 
| the mule produces. 

I agree that more attention should 
be given the weight of yarn off the 
card as it helps out on the card-room 
production. This in turn, affects the 
whole mill.—(8979) 


FEATURE 


Imperfections in 
Rayon Knitting Yarn 


Technical Editor: 





| When knitting crepe rayon yarn on our 
| 20-in., 24-cut, 48-gage Scott & Williams 
interlock machine, using 2 thd. 50/30 den. 
Du Pont combination 60/40 turns left 
twist on cones, we experience from five to 
| fifteen imperfections per piece of cloth 75 
vd. long and 42 in. wide. On the other 
hand, when we run cotton yarn (36s C.P. 
yarn) or regular 100-den. rayon yarn, no 
trouble whatever is experienced, even 
though either of the latter yarns are run 
immediately after the troublesome crepe 
| Varn. 

There are quite a number of possible 
| causes for this difficulty, most of which 
_ center about the breaking of one of the 
| two threads of the crepe rayon yarn. A 
relative humidity at 67% is kept in the 
knitting room. We cannot oil the yarn as 
we operate on a commission basis at so 
much per pound, and our customers will 
not tolerate this as they would be paying 
| for about 5 Ib. of oil in 25 Ib. of yarn, 
and would also have to pay for a de-oiling 
operation at the other end. 

The throwers, from whom we buy the 
yarn, have not been able to establish the 
cause of the trouble. 

Our inquiry can be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Can the trouble be overcome at the 
source? 

2. Is there anybody who knows how to 
mend these imperfections in the finished 
piece? (8981) 





Judging from the statement that one 


ee detacls of the two threads breaks, this is 2 
thrown knitting yarn similar to the 


common 2-ply 50-den. that is thrown 
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ST hoo 
GAME A ppg ggieeee 
vores ai iiyy tetas 


You will no doubt wish to make alterations, 
replacements and possibly additions to your 
plant. 

We commenced making Textile Machinery in 
1795 and we hope that you will give us the op- 
portunity to offer you our services. We are 
makers of Combing, Drawing, Spinning and 
Twisting machinery on the English and Con- 
tinental systems. 

We also make a variety of Twisting Frames 
for all manner of fibres. 


MITH 


WORSTED MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 





© KEIGHLEY (Yorkshire) 








ENGLAND 
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“The Yearbook with the Orange Bands” 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1 end 40 turns S, and 1 end 60 turns 
Z, piled 10 turns S. 

This yarn is prone to have one com 
ponent break if ply tensions are not 
controlled properly by the throwster. 
This yarn is known as “‘50/50- 
60/40/10,” whereas the yarn in the 
inquiry is stated as being Du Pont 
50/30-60/40. If the one thread 
actually is 30-den. then, of course, the 
problem in plying might be aggravated, 
which might cause the breaking of 
the one end. However, the only 30- 
den. Du Pont makes is Fortisan and 
we question whether the yarn actually 
is “50/30 den. Du Pont.” 

The yarn can be tested to ascertain 
if the fault lies with the throwster. If, 
upon stressing the yarn repeatedly with 
a force less than that required to break 
the combination yarn, one component 
frequently breaks first, the yarn con- 
tains an inherent defect that the 
throwster might be able to correct, or, 
at least, improve. 

Oiling, to the extent of 20%, as 
stated, should not be necessary, but 
surely the yarn is lubricated either by 
the manufacturer or throwster, or both. 
In any event, it should be oiled to with- 
stand both throwing and knitting. 

The defect is not very clearly stated. 
It could be merely one thread of the 
ply breaking or it might be a hole (or 
any of several other forms), therefore 
it is difficult to know if mending is 
possible. 





Cause of Odor 
In Rayon Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We are attaching hereto a sample of 
viscose satin which has a very peculiar 
odor that we cannot account for and the 
dyers state that it is not their fault. 

Have you, in your varied experience, run 
into any trouble of this nature? If so, what 
has the cause been attributed to? We do 
not, at the moment, notice any particular 
odor from the gum goods here in the mill, 
although we did have a piece returned to 
us from the dye plant that has a strange 
odor, but nowhere near as bad as the fin- 
ished cloth. We might add, for your in- 
formation, that the piece of gum goods 
returned to us from the dyehouse has not 
been there very long. Any help that you 
may have to offer will be greatly appreci- 
ated. (8980) 


This cloth has an odor due to oxi- 
dized finishing oils. The types of oil 
available today vary greatly from one 
substitute to another. The particular 
oil used for finishing this cloth prob 
ably had a base of one of the least 
expensive of the substitutes used in 
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WOUND FILLING HAS ARRIVED 


CONE AND SLUB 
WITH 


\ ABBOTT AUTOMATIC 


TRAVELING SPINDLE 
WINDER 


900 to 1000 Bobbins 
Per Hour 


Per Operator 


QUILL 
WITH 
ABBOTT AUTOMATIC 
TRAVELING SPINDLE 
QUILLER 


2000 Bobbins 
Per Hour 


Per Operator 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 


Southern Representative L. S. LIGON, Greenville, S. C. 
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wash in soap at a temperature of 160° 
F. for 15 min., followed by a warn 


| and cold rinse. This cloth may also 
| be made useful by airing for some 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
place of olive oil. It tends to oxidize, 
with the odor noted on the material. 
| The latter is entirely eliminated by ; 


Principal Products 


TEEL IN STOCK 


Include: 


Call Ryerson for any kind, shape Bars * Shapes * Structurals 


or size of steel you need. Steel for man- Plates » Sheets * Floor Plates 


. . y . Alloy Steels * Tool Steels 
ufacturing, maintenance or construction 


ss 5 , Stainless Steel * Screw Stock 
...all products are available for immediate 
Wire + Mechanical Tubing 


shipment from any one of the ten con- Slitentne tad * tntnne 


venient Ryerson Steel-Service Plants. Ask gabbitt + Nuts © Bolts 


for a stock list...your guide to steel. Rivets * Welding Rod * Etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, DETROIT, 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, BUFFALO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, JERSEY CITY 


Te 


TO IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 
AND SAVE YOUR MONEY... 


= A 


NARROWING CHAIN 


Accurately made from high grade mate- 
rial—built to last and to hold its shape. 


Send for bulletin giving full details on 
these and other products. 


SINKER HEAD SLOT CUTTERS 


The ideal tool for cleaning out slots in 
sinker and divider heads. Made in all 
gauges. Each one comes in a leather 
carrying case. 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1119 East 23rd Street Indianapolis, Indiens 


time; which will cause most of the 


| smell to evaporate. Storing in a con- 


fined space will accentuate the odor. 


Elastic Fabrics 


Technical Editor: 

Inclosed herewith are a number of sam- 
ples of elastic fabrics which we should 
like to manufacture in South America. We 
have rubber covering machines but will 
need to install warping equipment and 
looms. Will you let us know whether a 
regular warping machine as used for cot- 
ton will be satisfactory or whether a special 
type of warper is required? 

Is a regular silk and rayon loom suitable 
for weaving these fabrics or is some spe- 
cial loom needed? The maximum width 
of the fabrics which we plan to manufac- 
ture is 20 in. What type of a loom do 
you recommend and how wide should it 
be? What reed do you recommend? 

Should the rubber covered yarn be used 
in the warp or the filling? If an elastic 
yarn is used in the warp should it be 
woven stretched to its maximum length 
or should it run with minimum tension? 
Kindly outline the method for finishing 
this fabric. Does the fabric require cal- 
endering? If so, what type of calender 
should be used? (8961) 


Samples 1, 2, and 3 are woven fab- 
rics. ‘l'wo of the samples were not 
numbered and were not woven on a 
regular loom, but made on a bobbinct 
or similar type of machine which i: 
not manufactured in the U. S. 

Sample 1 will require a_ regular 
rayon warper, as the warp is solid 
rayon. Sample 2 may be warped on 
either a cotton or rayon warper. Sam- 
ple 3 must be warped on a modified 
over-end high-speed warper. 

A satisfactory type of loom for Sam 
ples 1, 2, and 3 is a Crompton & 
Knowles dobby type at least 36 in. 

| wide for 20 in. fabric. 

| The reed will vary with the type of 

| construction of the fabric. 

| Covered-tubber yarn is used in 
either warp or filling. Samples 1 anc 
2 have rubber in the filling. Sample > 
has rubber in the warp. 

The elastic yarn should be warpec 
at fairly high tension. 

These fabrics are usually dyed on : 
jig and dried on cans. Satins require 
calendering, usually on the silk type o! 
calender. Other tvpes of fabrics, as 
tule, do not require a_calendering 
operation during finishing. 
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Investigate the many desirable 
Cocker Features not found on 
other Warp Preparation Equipment 


Illustration Shows 
Cocker Seven Cylinder High-Speed 


Rayon Slasher 


Illustration Shows 
COCKER HIGH-SPEED SPINDLE DRIVEN 
WARPER 
With Magazine Cone Creel and Electrical 
Eyeboard Stop-Motion for Rayon 


For Complete Information on 


HIGH-SPEED WARPING and SIZING EQUIPMENT 


FOR 


ALL DENIERS FROM FINEST SIZES TO TIRE CORDS 
Rayon, Nylon or Cotton 


Write or wire us, no obligation 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 


Main Office and Works: GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
OF COMPLETE WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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vality CARD CLOTHING 


High-grade carders merit the best card clothing. All BOOTH card clothing 
has a firm fabric or leather foundation yet is fully flexible, which reduces the 
possibility of shelling out. It is available with rehardened points. 


Write for full information and prices on the many items in BOOTH'S complete 
line. 


Benjamin Booth Company 


Allegheny Ave. & Janney St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


PANAMA CANAL 


Outstanding among man-made waterways is 
the Panama Canal, greatest engineering feat 
of its kind ever attempted. 
Outstanding in its own field is DIASTAFOR 
de-sizing agent, now in its 36th year of 
@ leadership. DIASTAFOR affords flawless 
J results in the finishing of cotton, mixed goods 
and rayons, giving them ideal smoothness and neem 
suppleness without danger of discoloration, in- = =.= 
jured fibres or impaired tensile strength. = 
DIASTAFOR has won the approval of the na- 
tion’s leading chemists and mill-owners. It is 
also used by our Armed Forces. Its superb 


quality and dependable uniformity make “* 
DIASTAFOR a must in most mills. 
For further information, ask 
our technical man or write to 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR Diestetor division of 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


40 Worth Street D IASTA FO he New York 13, N. Y. 


36 YEARS OF SATISFACTORY RESULTS 














BOOSTING 
EMPLOYEES’ 


Job Service for 
Discharged Service Men 


When a man is discharged from 
any of the armed services and goes 
looking for work, he will find at the 
United States Employment Service 
office in all the major industrial cen- 
ters with 100,000 population or more, 
a summary of job opportunities. This 
summary, designated as Labor Matr- 
ket Information for Veterans, is based 
on information obtained from em- 
ployers. It will be revised bi-monthly 
and will indicate the expected labor 
demand six months in advance. Of 
the 11,516 veterans who were the 
first to apply to this service in Janu- 
ary, 6,361 found work immediately. 


Suggestion System Works 
at Viscose Plant 


An employee suggestion system re- 
cently put into effect at the Nitro, 
W. Va., plant of American Viscose 
Corp., is reported to be producing 
valuable results. ‘To date, 61 awards 
have been made, seven of which are 
major awards. 

Under the plan, suggestions eligible 
for an award must be new, practicable 
and useful. Among topics about 
which suggestions may be made are 
improvement in production or han- 
dling methods, improvement in 
quality of products, improvement in 
tools, equipment and machinery, 
elimination of waste, and saving in 
time and materials. The plan is ad- 
ministered by a suggestion committee 
composed of members of the plant's 
supervisory personnel. Committee 
members are Frederic B. Thomas, 
chairman; Hilda M. O’Dell, secre- 
tary; Paul T. Arbuckle, James Crewd- 
son, John W. Moody, Edward A. S. 
Morse, M. V. Ridenour, John E. 
Spaulding and Norman S. Welton. 

Winners of the major awards are: 
Donald M. Wires, Okey F. Smith, 
Lloys M. Chapman, Herbert C. Lan- 
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YOU GET ALL 3 WITH OLATE PROCESSING 


Whatever fibers or combination of fibers you are processing today, 
you can count on Olate for an outstanding job. This pure, neutral, 


low titer soap is tops in efficiency, safety and speed. 


WOOLENS? 


Olate’s excellent emulsifying and lubricating properties provide 
safe, thorough fulling and scouring results. Fluid Olate solutions 
offer unusual protection against uneven shrinkage and non-uniform 
fulling. Fabrics come through Olate processing clean and sweet- 


smelling. 


RAYONS AND ACETATES? 


Olate’s gentleness is an important factor in good scouring and 
dyeing results on these synthetic fibers and fabrics. Olate offers 


generous protection against streaks and dye blotches. 


Wartime production schedules leave no room for processing 


d- 

be 

S mistakes. That is one big reason why so many outstanding 
e ' 

: textile mills today are depending upon Olate to help assure 
e- a smooth, uninterrupted flow of saleable goods. 

1- 

5. 


Olate-.s and efficient 
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BOOSTING MORALE 





ders, Robert D. Walters, all of Nitro; 
Homer E. Wolford, Paradise, W. Va., 
and George W. Carter, St. Albans, 
W. Va. 





G / Fits Army ‘ 
Fabrics for Global War...” 


Fabrics that must meet the rigors of today’s world-wide a Because many women hosiery-loop- 


3 er >, 
war, need every good characteristic that you can impart. ers in Reading, Pa., have been forced 
to leave their jobs in the mills due to 


responsibilities at home, a plan has 
DR been approved by the local office of 


the United States Employment Serv- 


Gives Out Looping 
to Home Workers 





Gives fabrics a good start on their career for Army, Navy ice for them to work at home. Since 
or civilian use. For DRUMMOND Soap contains no filler there is urgent military need for 
of any kind .. . It’s a high-body product of low alkali con- | cushion sole socks, a Reading hosiery 
RET 6.x. It has a high binding quality that results in mini- mill was granted permission to have 
mum flocking . . . Saves on steam and water because it | tunis: eit cemaeiiees hosiery experi- 
rinses easily and completely . . . Better fulling and scouring 5 : 

. Leaves fabric perfectly clean with softest feel, bette: ence loop m their own homes. Ma- 
hand, brighter colors and whiter whites .. . Want to try it? chines will be installed and serviced 
Just write us today for a free working sample and test in their homes. 

DRUMMOND Soap on your own goods. 
Don’t Sell America Short — BUY MORE BONDS Rocky Mount Issues Paper 


Standard Soap Co. of Camden re eee ee 
" The Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky 


Mount, N. C., is publishing a little 
newspaper, The Riverside Bulletin 
aellincatts Snceaiiad G. TANGUAY for its employes in the armed services. 
CAMDEN, eae Be 281 Harris Ave., Woonsocket, R. | Bugs Barringer iS editor. 


Pisgah Gets Safety Award 


Pisgah Mills, Brevard, N. C., has 
a been awarded a trophy by the West- 


Wn | | 


E. W. Montgomer is president of ts 
ae amma: mmm ac. y pres i 
— the mill, and W. M. Melton is vice- ff [4 


Reeds + Shuttles + Lingoes president and general manager. 


Southern Schools to 


Mails - Quills - Harnesses Sewer Batten tebintey 


‘ | 
| Plans are being made to give nearly 
Supplies 1,000,000 students in 15 States an | 
t | 
} 








: | opportunity to study the cotton in- ; 
A Sample Installation dustry, “from field to loom,” through 
the cooperation of the education de- 
. . . partments of these States. It is hoped 
Will Prove Their Quality to carry the project to 10,000 junior 
and senior high schools throughout 
To obtain high production, with steady operation, requisition for | the cotton belt. The broader program fi 
WALDER Textile Specialties. Our latest Bulletins give full information. | is supported by cotton trade leaders p' 
Write for yours to-day. | after successful completion of the in- 
We wiles Sell: augural program in Arkansas last year. 
Rawhide Pickers Holdups Porcelain Products . ‘ 
endian Crohn ers ae | Judson Does Well in 1| f 
Cinen Thread Counting Glasses Shultle fury _ Red Cross Drive a? 
Picker Rod Washers Temple Rolls Crossing Cotton Q 
Scissors Traverse Wheels Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., has f¢ 
established an outstanding record in ef 


AVA MUD VOIDS MOTE UVES OSI PE ccrcne anne lot Red Cross | 


headed by Frank Aiken, assistant sup- 
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PLAINFIELD, N. J . 





NATIONAL 


supplies large quantities of 
ADHESIVES & STARCH PRODUCTS 





for packaging Emergency Ration 
components & sealing the cartons 


a 


for making Shoes, Rifle Scabbards, & 


and other leather goods 


GOA 


Gloves, 


for making Earmuffs, 


— a 


for packaging Insecticides, Cleans- # 
ers, and Canteen Water Purifiers © 





for sizing and finishing Mosquito 
Netting and Head Nets 


for making Games and Sporting 
Goods 





for labeling and sealing items of 


Subsistence (foods) 





for sizing regulation and camou- 


flage Uniform Fabrics “ 
Sy gee ; 


for sealing Cases; making and ap- r 
plying Packing List Envelopes 


& 


for other applications too numer- 
ous to list here, important to the 
Quartermaster Corps in providing 
for the health, welfare and fighting 


efficiency of our army personnel. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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No. 3 of a series, 


THE U.S. ARMY 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
. . » World’s Best PROVIDER! 


‘ee FED, best clothed, best equipped army in the 
world”...the pride of America is the achievement of 
the Quartermaster Corps. 


So vast a responsibility is difficult for the average person to com- 
prehend . . . millions of troops scattered all over the globe . . . 
thousands of miles of supply lines under constant enemy fire . . . 
forces shifting, requirements changing, the unexpected happen- 


ing every day. 


To anticipate the needs of the Army ground and air forces is alone 
a staggering job, but to overcome the difficulties and face the 
hazards of delivering the goods to far-flung battlefronts defies a 
tribute of words. 


In an undertaking of such magnitude, the importance of adhesives 
and starch products, for purposes such as those shown at the left, 
might easily be overlooked . . . but nothing escapes the Quarter- 
master Corps. It is this close attention to detail that has won for 
the Corps the implicit faith of its dependent millions. 





CHICAGO, ILL. . INDIANAPOLIS, IND. . 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














Infra-Red-Drying Speeds 
To Meet 
Your Requirements 



















Engineered 
On The Job 


Incandescent, flameless combustion, 
over a specially designed refractory 
surface, using any form of gas. 

Uniform heat delivery to the full width 












































of fabric. 

Quantity of heat adjustable in each dry- 
ing zone. 

Automatic operation. Low operating 
cost. 

Gives improved finish and permits 


greater yardage. 

Read how our process may fit your 
conditions. 

Write for Bulletin T-12. 




















INFRA-RED DIVISION 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Also H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Phila., Pa. 









In CANADA: Canadian Textile Engrg. Ltd. 
P. Q. 










980 St. Antoine St., Montreal, 





| BOOSTING MORALE 


| War Fund drive. 


| area. 


| This prize contest between plants and 


| The lowest attendance rate was 
touched by second-shift spinning at 
| Proximity ‘Mills with 70.5%. : @ CoP 

; ; » BUTT 
National Victory Garden WINDERS ” 
Institute Issues Manual | e BOBBIN 


| organize and produce employee gar- | 





Cre wanes ao eee 







< RICHMOND > 


— 






erintendent, the 2,000 employes of | 
the plant contributed $10,157, with | 






the individual donations ranging from | FOR BETTER 

a day’s to a week’s earnings. The total 

contribution amounted to 40% of the | WORSTED & WOOL 
local textile quota in the Red Cross DYEING 








Loomfixing for Women 


A class in loom fixing, described by 
Director Louis Greet as the first in 
the South exclusively for women, is 
being opened by the Parker school 
district vocational department, Green- 
ville, S. C. Qualifications of the appli- 
cants are experience in weaving and 
interest in things mechanical. The 
course is one of a number at Parker 
to train textile operatives, with the co- 
operation of mills in the Greenville 


DYESOLVE ESTER 


BETTER dye disperser for Acid Dyes 






BETTER retardant—gives really level 
dyeing 







PENETRATES hair BETTER 













Write for FREE TRIAL sample 
Enough for a Trial Run 






Proximity Print Works 
First on Pennant 


Our Technical Department 
is at your Service 







Proximity Print Works won the 
pennant for the best attendance in 
the Cone group of mills at Greens- 
boro, N. C., for the period Feb. 28 
to Mar. 25, with a 92.7% attendance. 






RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


153-155 RICHMOND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 













departments was described in these 
columns last month. The best at- 
tendance for department and_ shift | 
was recorded by the second-shift dye- | 
ing at White Oak Mills with 98.6%. 
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Realizing the important part em- 
ployee victory gardens played in al- 
leviating the food shortage last year, 
and the need for continuing this work, 
the National Victory Garden Insti- 
tute, 598 Madison Ave., New York, is 
distributing a manual to help industry 


















KEEP your machines at 
top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts 





from our stock. 


dens. 


And because Genuine 


Lazenby Parts are man- 
to 


Manhattan Rubber's Victory 
Gardens Total 400 


Manhattan Victory Gardens, the 
400-garden project that won the high- 
est award of the National Victory 
Garden Institute last year, is now 
under way for the 1944 season, ac- 
cording to officials of The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Chair 
man of the Victory Garden Commit 
tee is James J. De Mario, advertising 
manager of the company. 


ufactured according 
specifications and design 











drawings, correct fit and 
satisfactory operation are 
assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


31 E. Lee St. Baltimore, Md. 
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Is soap selection a problem for you? 


Successful wet-finishing depends, largely, on selection of 
the right soap for the right job. Armour suggests here some 
things to look for when picking soaps for three of your 
principal textile finishing needs. 


Fulling of Worsteds and Woolens. Look for a low-titered 
soap that penetrates quickly, rinses freely. Armour’s Certt- 


fed is such a soap. It loosens dirt instantly . . . then, holds 
it in suspension ’til it can be flushed away, thus preventing 
tedeposit of the soil. The quick and easy rinsability of 
Certified is insurance against objectionable odors. Certified is 
a vegetable fatty acid base soap of medium low titer, avail- 
able in flakes or solid form. 


Cotton and Rayon Cloth Scouring. After-scouring calls 
for a good high-titer soap that knocks out scum, throwing 
oils and weaving compounds, then rinses fast to prevent 
tancidity. Armour’s Flint is ideal for this job. With a guar- 
anteed titer of 41-42° C., Flint gives you active suds at top 
temperatures. And free-rinsing Flint penetrates instantly. 
You can get Flint in either chip or powder form. 
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Raw Wool Scouring. Raw wool scouring requires ex- 
treme care because the grease-laden fibres are delicate and 
sensitive. So your best choice is a thrifty potash soap like 
Armour’s Re-Nz. For Re-Nu leaves the raw wool fibres soft. 
It knocks out soil quickly and rinses at once in warm water. 
Re-Nu is an economical low-titer soap that you can get 
in jelly form. 


There’s An Armour Soap For Every 
Wet-Finishing Need ! 


You can choose from many Armour textile soaps. Each 


satisfies a particular wet-finishing need. All are made 
from carefully-selected raw materials and are rigidly 
controlled during manufacture. 





INDUSTRIAL SOAP DIVISION 


Armour and Company 


1355 WEST 3IST STREET ° CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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| FOR THE ASKING 







(Continued from page 148) 






acetylene welding, and electrical resistance 
welding. It offers general information on 
| the welding of Pluramelt steels. 















12. A turbine ventilator, sold under the 
: name Coni-Vane, is described in a folder 
i by the Allen Corp. The folder presents a 
> ie iia practical treatment of ventilation problems 
Aye" by abaets and offers solutions. Sketches show how 
from you proatdle the turbine ventilator operates, and specif- Uncle Sam is getting all of our pro- 
_ ications of ventilators from 6 in. to 48 in. duction efforts for the duration of the 
To save peroxide, use Star Brand Silicate | are given. | War. 
as the bleaching assistant. Its purity adds extra Bat our research and development 


stability to the bath, more evenly controlling | 13. Collection and suppression of dust work is still going ahead and you will 


i in industrial plants is the subject matter | ; ; ; aie 
ot ae : oes profit by its results in greaily improved 
the release of the oxygen. Its reserve alkalinity of a booklet by The Whiting Corp. ‘The | cae for yarn ioeaten. as inten 


"y 


















counteracts acid products. material is written by E. F. Fisher and | ag peace returns. 
ae ee =i contains many tables and much technical | 
Low dilutions which “break ordinary silicates: information. _ The bulletin As entitled | U. S. ACME TWISTERS FOR SPOOL 
have no effect on Star, for there’s nothing in this Practical Pointers on Dust a OR HEADLESS PACKAGE 
sh oil = ith and features the use and application o 

SSRN E NT | Tatton ditt seppeenion, U. S. JUMBO FACE DRIVE TWISTERS 
Star have been known fo stand up for a year. FOR LARGE HEADLESS PACKAGE 
beads 14. “Rayon Warp Sizing” by Ii. Mars- | WORK 
Change to Star now and conserve your bleach. den is a feature of the March issue of the U. S. ACME DOUBLER TWISTERS— 
Rayon Warp Sizing Specialist published | LARGE PACKAGE 






PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ. COMPANY | by Charles B. Johnson Machine Works. 

, The article includes numerous humidity 
agelandat sae figures for use when processing rayon yarn. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


EX 
15. “News-Making Textiles” is the title | tT TILE 
of the March issue of The Pioneer pub- | . = MACHINE Co. 


| lished by the Niagara Alkali Co. Plastics, 
luminescent fabrics, electronics, and glass | SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
fiber are among the subjects briefly dis- | 
cussed in relation to textiles. 





U. S. REDRAWS AND SPOOLERS 
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| 
' Pee “a | 
é 3 } —_ 
f ; | 16. Bellows, many of which are used ) 
; | in textile plant control, are described by Tr 
| Cook Electric Co. in a 40-page booklet. ies 
; | The “Spring-life” bellows is featured. , i 
Tl 
ESTABLISHED 1904 | 17. Overhead handling of textiles is na 
| featured in the March issue of The Swirling a 
Column, published by the American LE 
Monorail Co. A two-page spread shows lai 
| ten views of overhead handling as applied | FF 
| to textile plants. 
MEANS THE BEST IN | | 
18. Installations of infra-red drying | . 
| equipment are pictured in a recent release | es ~ 
| by The Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp. en- | i 
‘ | titled “Good Things Often Come in Small | 
: | Packages.” Many different installations are | R AY 0 N or N Y L 0 N 
pictured or sketched, a number of which 
4 | apply to textiles. The booklet mentions CAKE TRUCK 
that this investigation has discovered that — a a a 
: hundreds of installations of infra-red ; : : 
1 | equipment are less than 25 kw. connected || imereases yarn handling efficiency. 
load. Trucks made to order to fit your 
3 || own ovens in capacities from 75 to 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE ; | 19. Synthetic rubber aprons that can 98 cakes. Polished brass arms hold 
WOOLEN & SPECIALTY YARNS ~ be delivered immediately are described in a wen Ge yarn tle, Seiie 
s Issue No. 121 of the Davis & Furber News. | S 
Fi | The same folder includes information on || ¢48¥ rolling casters assure free move- 
' WOONSOCKET RHODE ISLAND | | D & F cards and Simplex frames. || ment of truck from oven to machines. 
‘ What are your needs—Let us serve 
20. Flexible couplings for installations you. 
SELL DIRECT where space is limited are described in Bul- ie i said dae 
letin No. 446, by Farrel-Birmingham Co., | = : 
STANLEY PORTER Inc. The bulletin is entitled “Farrel Man- Wayne Manufacturing Co. 
NEW YORK ager Couplings” and gives many sketches | Honesdale, Pa. 
and photographs of this specialized equip- | Manufacturers of Textile Mill Supplies 
257 4th Ave. ment in addition to tables of specifications. | 
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| QUICK CHECK ON THE SUPERIORITIES OF 
LIXATE BRINE 


, . 1. SCIENTIFIC CON- 


Wi TROL of desired brine 
: strength in the dye bath 
is assured when you start 
with Lixate—the 100% 
saturated brine. In con- ; * = 
trast with ordinary brine DRY SALT 

...a salometer reading 
will always give proof 


2 


—_ 


Y ENON Eat 




















of Lixate’s 100% satura- 2. DISPERSING EVENLY throughout the dye solution because it is liquid, 
tion. Make tests at any Lixate Brine cannot cause local over-concentration. Being 100% saturated, too, 
time—a definite volume there can be no undissolved salt grains as in “dry salt” operations. Thus Lixate 
of brine draw-off always Brine eliminates spotting, streaking and white edges. Furthermore, its crystal 
means a definite quan- clarity is assurance against the presence of gritty sediments or impurities which 
tity of salt. can cause off shades, spots and machine wear. 


BRINE MEASURING METER 
@— 


R 


... Lixate Brine eliminates 
production interruptions. * 

‘ LIXATE 
Piped to wherever you use BRINE TO ZEOLITE 


brine in your plant, it saves BIST » STORAGE 
time and labor usually TANK WATER SOFTENER © 
v 


wasted in transporting dry 


salt and mixing brine. 4 , . a. ; ; : 3 tT 
q 


3. INSTANTLYONTAP | ‘!*4%° 
: SATURATED 

Peas 

J 


3s : A 
BRINE DYEING f 
PUMP MACHINE 





Get this new edition of 
the Lixate Process for 
making brine. It’s Free! 
Send for your copy today. 
4. AUTOMATIC SAV- This 36-page, fully-illustrat- 
INGS are yours with ed booklet will give you the 





International’s exclusive facts on achieving level dye- 

Lixator for automatic pro- ing while cutting production costs. It’s crammed 
duction of 100% satu- with valuable brine tables, diagrams, formulas, 
rated brine of crystal clar- types of installation. 


ity. It cuts costs ... using 
10% to 20% less salt; 
utilizing inexpensive 
Sterling Rock Salt. And 
no heavy investment is 


required on your paft. 
Shown here is the Lixator 
that’s cutting costs for : MEOCESS 





Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Reg. U. 8. Pat. Om. : 
Co. in their modern plant for making brine 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. . 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. TW-5, Scranton, Pa. 
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When you want 
accurate and dependable auto- 
matic temperature or humidity control for 
Industrial Processes, Heating or Air Con- 
ditioning Systems, call in a Powers engineer. 
With over 50 years of experience and a very 
complete line of self-operating and air operated 
controls we are well equipped to fill your re- 
quirements. Write for Circular 2520 


407 Bona Allien Building 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


125 St. Botolph Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 


231 E. 46th Street 


New York 17, N.Y. 


THE 


aa ae ae 








The Duck Situation. Army require- 
ments now call for about 300,000,000 
yd. of duck. It is the consensus of 
the industry that these requirements 
will not be met. The WPB directive 
calls for the production of ducks at 
the level of the first quarter of 1943. 
During that quarter carpet mills and 
plush mills were weaving duck, but 
have since gone from the production 
of this fabric. 


At Work to Boost Production. A 
number of “emergency measures” are 
being invoked currently by the Gov- 
ernment in order to speed up cotton- 
textile production to meet essential 
fabric needs. The 48-hour work week 
order is the first feature of the general 
program. Announced on April 10, ef- 
fective throughout the industry by 
May 14, the order applies; to manufac- 
ture and processing of cotton yarns 
and broad woven cotton fabrics. A 
second feature is the contemplated 
rating, or classification system, which 
will define the relative essentiality of 
fabrics and mills within the industry. 
It will be an intra-agency, labor- 
urgency determination, whereby each 
fabric and mill will have a rating based 
on supply and demand. WMC will 
have the responsibility of getting addi- 
tional workers to mills with top rating. 


The Goal of the Textile Industry. 
“Maximum production per man and 
machine hour must be the industry’s 
goal,” stated Nathaniel M. Mitchell, 
president of the Barnes Textile Asso- 
ciates, Inc., at the April meeting of the 
Association of Textile Technologists 
in New York. Mr. Mitchell reviewed 
the major types and classifications of 
textile machinery which are considered 
available for postwar inclusion in mod- 
ernization programs. He also empha- 
sized the importance at all times of 
personnel relations. 


Cotton Week. Response to plans for 
the third wartime observance of Cot- 
ton Week from May 22 to 27 by 
manufacturers, wholesalers and _re- 





tailers is running ahead of expecta- 
tions according to the Cotton-Textile 
Institute and National Cotton Coun- 
cil, sponsors of the event. Up to early 
May more than 300,000 posters had 
been distributed along with 25,000 
copies of “Cotton Week News,” an 
eight-page tabloid which emphasizes 
the wartime role of cotton and de- 
scribes how uses developed under the 
stress of war can be transformed into 
peacetime products. As a tribute to 
Cotton Week and the cotton-textile 
industry, the sponsors of National 
Foreign Trade Week, which coincides 
with Cotton Week, have voted to set 
aside one day to be known as “Cotton 
Day.” 


Alabama Execs to Hold Discussion by 
Mail. The Alabama Textile Operating 
Executives have elected Fred F. Phil- 
lips, vice president of Buck Creek Cot- 
ton Mills, Siluria, Ala., as general 
chairman. Elected as vice chairman 
was Holmes Floyd, superintendent of 
Mt. Vernon Woodbury Mills, Tallas- 
see, Ala. Elected as associate members 
of the executive committee were: 
C. H. Moody, Dwight Mfg. Co.; Fred 
Lyons, Opp-Micolas; Bob Horsley, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co.; Ira E. Gunn, Rus- 
sell Mills. It was decided by the com- 
mittee that a second “discussion by 
mail” should be arranged and the re- 
sults printed in a pamphlet. 


Asks More Support for Research. 
Wm. D. Appel, president of AATCC 
and chief of the Textile Section, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., met with the South Cen- 
tral Section of the AATCC in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on April 4. Mr. 
Appel reported on the work of the re- 
search committee, and asked for 
stronger support from the corporate 
members. William M. McLaurine, 
secretary-treasurer, American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, Charlotte, 
N. C., spoke on “Crystal Gazing at the 
Post-War World”. Arthur Thomp- 
son, of Ciba Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
provided an entertainment feature by 
feats of magic. 


Fiber Society Meets. Over 71 textile 
technologists and chemists attended 
the two-day spring sessions of the In- 
dustrial Fiber Society, at Clemson, 
S. C. Acting dean of the Textile 
School, R. K. Eaton, members of the 
faculty, and John W. Wigington of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute and sec- 
retary of the society, were hosts. 
Papers of general interest included the 
following: Further Studies on the Ma- 
turity of the Cotton Hair by Laura T. 
Hall; The “Grex” Universal Yarn 
Numbering System by Dr. A. G. 
Scroggie; Discussion of the Shirley 
Analyzer Studies by George. W. 
Pfeiffenberger; Discussion of the Her- 
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PRINT WORKS MANAGER 


A leading textile organization requires the services of an executive 
capable of managing a large cotton printing and finishing plant. 
For the man whose background would qualify him for this import- 


ant position, this is an excellent opportunity. 


In order to protect respondents, all replies will be received and 


read only by top management and will be held in strict confidence. 


Write: 


P-840, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


The men in our organization 
know of this advertisement. 
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Bring Your 
Picker Room 


up to date 
| 


ATLAS* No. 2 PICKER FEEDER 
The use of this Feeder insures a more uni- 


form and continuous feeding of the stock at 
the desired rate. 


nn acannon 


FEARNAUGHT MIXING PICKER 


Operates on the same general principle 
as in coarse carding. Made with either metal 
or wood covered main cylinder, workers and 
strippers. 


TRUSLOW* BLENDER (patented) 


Assures a superior mixture of different 
colors, kinds and qualities of stock. Used 
with wool, cotton, asbestos and synthetic 


fibres. 
* Registered Trade Mark 


” & PP 
MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 








NEWS OF THE MONTH 


tel Fibrograph by Dr. K. L. Herte; 
and the Determination of Intermediate 
Product Irregularities in Yarn Manu- 
facturing—the Cause of End Breakage 
in Spinning by R. W. Vose. 


Nylon Prices Reduced. The Nylon 
Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., has reduced prices on 
most types and put-ups of nylon yarn 
to fill military contract orders, 15¢ 
per pound. The 40/1 Type 100 on 
bobbins is at $1.90; 40/7 Type 103 
on cones, $2.65; 60/1 Type 100 on 
bobbins, $1.62. 


Advances Rayon Staple. American 
Viscose Corp. has raised price of its 
standard viscose process rayon staple 
fiber, in both bright and dull lusters, 
by 1¢ a pound to 25¢. This restores 
the price of the bright type to the 
ceiling level, but the price of the dull 
type is still 1¢ below the ceiling. 
Avisco, the higher strength rayon 
staple fiber, in 1.5 denier and heavier 
types, is changed from 25¢ to 26¢ 
while Avisco in 1.25 and 1.0 denier 
types remains unchanged at the 
former level of 26¢. 


Celebrates 75th Anniversary. Gay 
Bros. Co., Cavendish, Vt., is celebrat- 
ing its 75th anniversary. Founded in 
1868 by Joseph Stearns Gay, from 
Mechanicsville, Conn., who went to 
Vermont for his health, the firm is 
now in the control of the fourth gen- 
eration of the Gay family. 


To Establish a Carpet Color-Card. In- 
stitute of Carpet Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., has approved a recom- 
mendation of its Color Committee to 
establish a color card for the carpet 
industry, the card to contain a num- 
ber of basic colors selected by the 
Committee’s experts in accordance 
with current style-trends. Manufactur- 
ers in other home-furnishing industries 
(drapery and upholstery, fabrics, wall 
paper, furniture, lamps) will be in- 
vited to collaborate with the carpet 
industry’s program, so that more effec- 
tive coordination of colors in home- 
furnishing merchandise can be 
brought about. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 
National Cotton Week, May 22-27. 


Cotton Manufacturers 
Georgia, annual meeting, 
May 26, 1944. 


Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 18th annual outing, Cedarbrook 
Country Club, July 21, 1944. 


American Association of Textile Chemists 
& Colorists, Annual Convention, Claridge 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 12-14. 


Association of 
Atlanta, Ga., 


Gives Boost to American Styles. Cit- 
ing the American designer as opening 
new markets for styled cotton gar- 
ments in the postwar period, Virginia 
Jewel, fashion director of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute and National Cotton 
Council, addressed the annual conyen- 
tion of the Eastern Arts Association 
in New York last month. She pre- 
sented a complete cotton style show 
to illustrate her remarks. 


Army Quartermaster Developments. 
A woolen sleeping bag equal in 
warmth and protection to two regu- 
lar army blankets will shortly be issued 
to troops in the field. ‘This new sleep- 
ing bag is made from 21.5 oz., OD, 
napped, wool cloth. A_ new, light- 
weight, multiple-purpose poncho 
made of coated nylon fabric and 
weighing 30 oz. will be issued to 
troops in tropical combat areas. It is 
so designed that it may be used as a 
tent, a foxhole cover, or a ground 
sheet. 


Markets Limited. Cotton goods sales 
for civilians tighten; drive is on for 
increased production. . . . Wool goods 
alloted for fall; deliveries however de- 
pend upon military needs. . . . Rayon 
allocations changing; civilian scarci- 
ties persist; tire cord program nears 
completion. . . . Hosiery sales steady; 
yarn supply paces production. 
Keen underwear scarcities lie ahead 
especially in women’s and children’s 
goods. Outerwear develops new 
styles; works to complete immense 
Army order. 


This & That. A method for incorpo- 
rating a casein content into a viscose 
rayon thread has been patented by 
Theodore Koch. (Patent assigned to 
American Enka Corp.). The product 
can be dyed with acid wool colors, it 
is claimed. . . . The accelerated course 
in textiles and testing techniques held 
yearly in the main laboratories of the 
United States Testing Co., Inc., Ho- 
boken, N. J. will be repeated this sum- 
mer, July 10 to July 28... . An 
nouncement of a new line of curtain 
and drapery fabrics of spun glass, 
available in 20 colors, has been made 
by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

Plastic rifle coverings made of 
V elon can withstand any weather and 
act as a wear-proof cover for rifles, are 
a development of the Firestone ‘Tire 
& Rubber Co. . . . Velon is now be- 
ing considered as an upholstery fabric 
for railroad car use and has been dem- 
onstrated in a day coach of the Balti 
more & Ohio Railroad 
tic bandage made with elastic Vinyon 
is now available for medical treatment 
and sprained angles, varicosities and 
crc, 
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WHEN YOU CHECK UP ON YOUR PLANT’S 
PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN FIGURES! 


on days, things change with astonishing speed. 
The Pay-Roll Savings Plan set-up that appeared to be 
an outstanding job a short time ago, may be less than 


satisfactory today. 


How about checking up on the situation in your plant? 
Checking up fo see if everybody is playing his, or her, 
part to the full measure of his, or her, ability. Checking 
up to see if ‘multiple-salary-families’ are setting cor- 


respondingly multiple-savings records. 


A number of other groups may need attention. For 
example, workers who have come in since your plant's 
lasteconcerted bond effort. Or, those who have been 
advanced in position and pay, but who may not have 


advanced their bond buying accordingly. Or even 


LET’S witH WAR BONDS 









those few who have never taken part in the plan at 
all. A little planned selling may step contributions up 


materially. 


But your job isn't finished, even when you've jacked 
participation in your Pay-Roll Savings Plan up to the 
very top. You've still got a job before you—and a big 
one! It’s the task of educating your workers to the 
necessity of not only buying bonds, but of holding them. 
Of teaching your people that a bond sold before full 
maturity is a bond robbed of its chance to return its 


full value to its owner—or to his country! 


So won't you start checking . .. and teaching «~. 
today? 


War Bonds To Have And To Hold! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 
the publication of this message by 


TEXTILE WORLD 


This is an officiol"U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under duspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Workers in textile mills have 
brains, and use them. Fact is, a 
textile mill—yours—can profit 
from the mental agility of its 
employes quite as readily as from 
their manual dexterity. 

Uxbridge Worsted Co., Inc., 
of Uxbridge, Mass., for example, 
has been using a Morton Sugges- 
tion System to stimulate and 
gather employe ideas on safety, 
cost-cutting, ways to eliminate 
waste of time or materials. ‘““We 
have had the most successful 
results,’ they write. 

Those words, ‘‘successful re- 
sults,’’ mean more profitable mill 
operation. They tell why over 
10,000 installations of the Mor- 
ton Suggestion System have been 
made in the past 15 years. They 
account for millions of dollars 
and man-hours saved for indus- 
try and business 

Now’s the time to act if you 
are interested in more profitable 
utilization of your man- and 
woman-power. Write today for 
full details about how the Mor- 
ton System fits your operations. 


Cabinets like this offer 
invaluable help to post- 


war planning programs. 





MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 


355 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 
































Creep of Textile Fibers 
Studied 


ELASTIC AND CREEP PROPER- 
TIES OF FILAMENTOUS MATE- 
RIALS AND OTHER HIGH POLY- 
MERS, by Herbert Leaderman, Sc. D.; 
The Textile Foundation, Washington, 
D. C. $2.00. 


The important role played by syn- 
thetic high polymeric materials in the 
war effort and elsewhere is due in a 
large measure to their valuable 
mechanical and electrical properties. 
The present work presents a study of 
a phenomenon—delayed elasticity— 
which is observed in most high poly- 
mers, as well as in other materials. 
The book gives an account of experi- 
ments that have been carried out by 
the author at M.I.T., under the aus- 
pices of the Textile Foundation, on 
the creep and creep recovery behavior 
of rayon, nylon, and silk filaments with 
description of apparatus and many 
charts indicating results. The experi- 
mental results are interpreted in terms 
of the structure of these materials, 
and conclusions are drawn concerning 
the mechanism of elastic and plastic 
deformation of textile filaments. Sim- 
ilar work which has been carried out 
with other high polymers is reported 
and a critical discussion given of rele- 
vant theories and of previous experi- 
mental work on delayed elastic behav- 
ior in other materials, such as glass. 
A complete index and _ bibliography 
adds to the value of the book. 


Marks 25 Years for 
“Cotton Textile Merchants” 


25 YEARS, by the Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of New York, 
40 Worth St., New York. 


This privately printed volume, 
bound in camouflage cloth, commem- 
orates the 1918 to 1943 period from 
the founding of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York. There are chapters on the 
memorable days of the NRA, the suc- 
cessful promulgation of “The Worth 
Street Rules,” and on World War II. 
A composite chart of industry statis- 











tics from 1922 to 1943 is given, as 
is also the roster of association mem- 
bers and officers in 1918 and in 1943 
with a list of presidents and direc- 
tors over the years. The publication 
was prepared under the direction of 
the president of the association, W. 
Ray Bell. 


Guides Women in Choosing 
Fabric 


ELEMENTARY COSTUME DE- 
SIGN, by Featherstone and Maack; 
John Wiley & Sons, New York; $3.00. 


This volume, though focused on the 
lines and structure of women’s cos- 
tumes, contains chapters on selecting 
materials, colors, and trimmings and 
so should interest the textile mill 
management which is designing and 
selling goods for consumer home-sew- 
ing. Mention is made of the principal 
fibers and their characteristics and 
weave and finish are briefly touched 
upon. 


The Community Job 
Postwar 


COMMUNITY ACTION’ FOR 
POST-WAR JOBS AND PROFITS, 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, Dept. of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Analysis of business opportunities in 
industry and distribution is given 
the trading area, with points on bring- 
ing more farm business to town, 1s 
discussed. ‘The application of civic 
planning to the problem of post-war 
jobs is considered, and guide sheets 
to permit close analysis of any par- 
ticular community are provided. 


Sources of Inspiration for 
Woven Patterns 


KENTUCKY COVERLETS and 
WEAVING AT THE LITTLE 
LOOMHOUSE, by Lou Tate. Pub- 
lished by Lou Tate, 1725 Third St., 
Louisville, Ky. 


These two books by a devotee of 
handweaving hold material of interest 
to textile designers. The first, on 
coverlets, is priced at 75¢ and con- 
tains a wealth of design material from 
years of research into the home woven 
coverlets of Kentucky. Nearly 70 de- 
signs are illustrated and many others 
mentioned. ‘The second book is a 
hand weaving manual indicating how 
the beginner with a small easily made 
loom of about 13 in. width can pro- 
duce a wide variety of useful fabrics 
and patterns, and covers operation of 
larger floor looms. 
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of Lasting Quality 


We purchase steel under rigid specifications 
from a reliable source of supply. It is then 
manufactured into pins by our highly special- 
ized machinery, after which it is hardened and 
tempered before assembly in lags. Thus we 
can guarantee you lags of lasting Quality. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 


301 THIRD AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 
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TYPE TLBT DYE KETTLE 
for SPUN RAYONS & BLENDS 


ERR 





Promotes that wool like hand. Extra large drum type reel 

helps goods balloon, move around and change folds, while 

Multi-Grip partially knurled surface (Pat. Pend.) prevents 

slipping. 

Wide adaptability and substantial savings in dyestuffs. 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST. 


LCT OR Ty F AROT NEPAD 


LAGS 
LAGS hs P. 
LAGS * 
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INCORPORATED 





factors 
370 FOURTH AVENUE 


| 
NEW YORK 
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Before Thomas Bell’s time, all printing 
had been done by means of wooden blocks 
or flat plates. In 1775, Bell, a somewhat 
mysterious Scottish gentleman, perfected 
the technique of wrapping engraved cop- 
per plates around wooden rollers, tomakea 
continuous pattern on cloth. Obviously, the 
importance of Bell’s invention hinged onthe 
quick bleaching which was made possible 
earlier through the discovery of chlorine. 


It is thought that Bell’s machine was first 
used successfully in England by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1785. Though the first machine 
had one roller, the idea took hold so well 
that, by 1870, machines using 20 rollers 
were in operation both in Great Britain 
and in the United States. 


An improvement on Bell’s machine was 
devised by an American, Jacob Perkins, 
in the early 1800’s. He invented a small 
steel cylinder to press designs on the cop- 
per roller—an economical way ania 
ing it with the pattern and increasing t e 
roller’s usefulness. This process was in- 
troduced by Lockett in 1808, and is still 
being used for fine fabrics. 


Today, Mr. Bell would feel right at home 
with our printing machines. Though they 


have more rollers than his original yo 
is 


they employ the same principle. By 


contribution to mass production, the most 
important economic trend of our ser 
it may well be said that Thomas Be 


“rolled” his way into history. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


In peace and wat 


fanufacluring Chemists for the Textile Indosstey Ja as 
cerrrLacls ote alaags on the job imprscing tha jnssh of yore sad 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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NEWS ABOUT 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Co., Philadelphia, has formu- 
lated a plan for handling fu- 
ture civilian business to provide 
for the possibility that the price 
quoted now may be out of 
line at the time of manufac- 
ture. The plan is to quote the 
price of the machine, certify- 
ing the value of the material 
and the total amount of labor 
and burden at the time the 
quotation is made. In the event 
that either of these items is less 
than the originally quoted price 
at the time of completion and 
shipping of the machine, the 
purchaser will receive a credit 
for the difference. In case there 
is an increase in either of these 
two items, the difference will 
be an additional billing by But- 
terworth to the purchaser. In 
this way, both the seller and 
the purchaser are protected. 
Orders accepted for postwar 
delivery are not subject to can- 
cellation. 


United Knitting Machine 
Co., Cheltenham, Pa., has 
been formed with Frank Weis- 
becker as president. He is the 
inventor of the Flexy Carrier, 
a fiber verge plate, and other 
devices, and has had 20 years 
of mill experience. Walter 
Eichenberger, his partner in 
this new company has been in 
the trade for over 15 years. At 
present the company can de- 
vote only part of its equipment 
to civilian work and will make 
a limited number of round heel 
widening attachments and a 
few other necessities for the 
hosiery trade. 


Celanese Corp. of America 
reports that ‘Truman P. Handy 
has assumed his duties as a vice 
president of Celanese Celluloid 
Corp., the plastics sales subsidi- 
ary of Celanese. Mr. Handy 
has lately resigned as chief 
rayon consultant of OPA, 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co, of 
which Edwin Klumph is south- 
em manager, has moved _ its 
Charlotte (N.C.) office from 
124 East Third Street to new 
and larger quarters in the Lib 
erty Life Building. ‘The south- 
erm staff has been expanded 
with the addition of B. Uzenoft 
as technical service represen- 
tative, and F. E. Schroeder 
as a member of the southern 
sales force. Mr. Uzenofft has 
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DR. WILLARD HENRY DOW, 
who found out how to make 
enough magnesium to produce 
thousands of fighting airplanes, 
and enough styrene to supply the 
needs for synthetic rubber, has 
been selected to receive the 
Gold Medal Award of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemists for the 
yeor 1944. Dr. Dow is president 
of The Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., having succeeded 
his father, Dr. Herbert Henry 
Dow, its founder. The medal 
was presented at the annual 
meeting of the Institute in the 
Biltmore Hotel, New York, on 
May 13. 


been connected with the Onyx 
laboratory in Jersey City, N. J., 
while Mr. Schroeder was for- 
merly with Commonwealth 


Color & Chemical Co. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., have 
named the dye works at Deep- 
water Point, N. J., one of the 
largest operated by the com- 
pany, as the “Chambers 
Works” in honor of Dr. Ar 
thur D. Chambers upon his re- 
tirement after 47 years service 
Dr. Chambers has been a 
leader among American indus 
trial organic chemists and was 
one of the group who pion- 
cered in creating an American 
synthetic organic chemicals in 
dustry and in freeing this 
country from dependence upon 
lurope for dyestuffs after th 


last war. His recommendations * 


led to the establishment 26 
vears ago of the plant now 
named for him. He became pro 
duction manager of the Or- 
ganic Chemicals Department 
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Relieve 


MAN-POWER Shortage! ‘ae Obe tmaier 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Use Our 
LONGSHOT BELT OILER 


and 


DU-GRIP BELT OIL 


They offer lowest-cost method of belt lubri- 
cation with maximum safety and efficiency. 


LONGSHOT OILER only $15.00. Protects 
LIFE and LIMBS. The safety feature alone 
is worth the price. Improves Morale. 


DU-GRIP BELT OIL preserves, pulls and 
cleans. 


Permits treating running belts, under load, 
without interrupting production. 


Eliminates belt-cleaning on week-end. DU- 
GRIP is popular with the textile industry. 


LONGSHOT and SHORTSHOT 
BEARING OILERS also avail- 
able. 


Package Dyeing Installation, Extracting and Drying 
in a complete cycle on the same. material carrier 


Literature and Booklet, “Better 


& 
Belt Maintenance” on request. Builders of 


Du-Grip Mfg. Co. ‘ : 
omen A Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines 


TOLEDO 6, OHIO fer 


Beams * Packages * Rawstock » Skeins 


Centrifugal Extractors and Driers 


Centrifugal Pumps 


Rayon Cake Dyeing Machines 
Dye Spindles and Perforated Tubes 


wr 
STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


All Subject to Required Priorities 


o> | t 


Any Type Mies er 
Standard - F abricators 


Any Quantity 2 : 
INCORPORATED 





Any Material Qyyse sHT, 


355 WALTON AVENUE * NEW YORK, N. Y. 


= aa Replacement Parts for Existin 
THE PLANT THAT QUALITY ANO™BERVICE BUILT | " 7 


INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. Machines Can Be Furnished 
4547 VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS | 
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iain a celia iia 


What do you expect of 


Certified 
Climate? 


Are you figuring on stepping up your 


machine operating speeds? 


Do you expect to benefit by higher and 
more dependable REGAINS; more uniform 
numbers, of greater strength, smoother and 


more compact drafting; less waste and fly? 


Or — even without an increase in oper- 
ating speeds, do you figure that fewer stops, 
fewer piecings, fewer seconds will step up 


production? 


Textile Air Conditioning results most 
satisfactorily when production men 
and Certified Climate engineers work 


together as partners. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Charlotte, N.C. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
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upon its formation and held 
the post until a year ago when 
he became production advisor. 


The Reece Button Hole Ma- 
chine Co, Boston, Mass., has 
been awarded the Army-Navy 
“E” Flag for excellence in war 
production. Presentation cere- 
monies took place on April 20. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Holy- 
oke, Mass., has appointed J. 
Lewis Perkins, who has been 
president for many years to be 
also general manager. William 
Woosnam has been elected gen- 
eral sales manager. 

Jacques Wolf & Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J., has appointed 
Charles Hagelgans, who has 
been calling on the textile in- 
dustry in Pennsylvania for a 
number of years, as its repre- 
sentative in and around Phila- 
delphia. He will act as techni- 
cian and demonstrator. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rub- 
ber Co., Boston, Mass., reports 
that A. C. Kingston, vice 
president and general manager 
has been obliged to relinquish 
a large part of his duties be- 
cause of his health, and has 
been appointed consultant to 
the president on matters of 
sales policy. H. F. Maxon, who 
has been district sales manage: 
of the New York and Pennsyl- 
vania districts for the last 17 
years, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager. W. I. Lewis, 
who has for the last 12 years 
been assistant to the general 
manager has become assistant 
general sales manager. W. F. 
Carroll, who has been resident 


G. E. HUNT, who has been ap- 
pointed by Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
Milwaukee, as acting manager of 
the company's Atlanta territory, 
with offices and warehouse at 
134 Marietta Street, N.W., Af- 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Hunt has been 
with Cutler-Hammer since 1920, 
serving in the New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, and Mil- 
waukee headquarters offices and, 
most recently, as manager of 
Cutler- Hammer's Indianapolis 
office. 


W. N. WILLIAMS, formerly as- 
sistant to the president, West- 
vaco Chlorine Products Corp., 
New York, who has been elected 
vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction. A Westvaco director 
since 1941, he joined the com- 
pany in 1924. 


representative in the Philadel- 
phia district, has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager 
succeeding Mr. Maxon. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
New York; has purchased the 
scale business of the Kron Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Kali Mfg. Co. has moved to 
427 Moyer Street, Philadelphia 
25, Pa. The firm is occupying 
a new group of buildings with 
full facilities for laboratory, 
manufacturing departments and 
executive offices. 

Textile Banking Co., New 
York, has elected Jules W. 
Schwenker, George E. Am- 
brose and Joseph B. Funk, to 
be assistant vice presidents. 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., New York, announces the 
resignation of A. J. Wittenberg, 
vice president of the company 
and director of the Stroock & 
Wittenberg Division. He joined 
the company in 1938 when the 
Stroock & Wittenberg Corp. 
became a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of U.S. I. The business 
of this latter division has been 
made an integral part of U. S. 
I. and is now being conducted 
in the name of U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals, Inc. 

International Nickel Co., 
New York, has added Dr. V. 
N. Krivobok, authority on 
stainless steel and former Pro- 
fessor of Metallurgy at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, 
to its Development and Re- 
search Division. He will be 
concerned chiefly in the devel- 
opment of markets for alloy and 
stainless steels, and in assisting 
steel manufacturers in markets 
for their post-war products. 

National Paint, Varnish, and 
Lacquer Association, Wash- 
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YOUR SHIPMENTS are IMPORTANT 


Whatever their destination...CLEAR 
...- EASILY READ...PERMANENT STEN- 
CILLED ADDRESSED SHIPMENTS will 
help to speed and insure their deliv- 
ery on time. Diagraph-Bradley non- 
settling, non-clogging stencil and 
marking inks have been developed 
through 50 years of research to do 
the best job of marking for you. 





DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY 
STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 
FOR CUTTING LETTERS 
Vn", 34/", Ve", 14", 142" and 134” HIGH 
Most export shipments require 114"" letters, or larger 


_@ 
DR DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY 


Api 


bes a 


STENCIL MACHINES 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE CORPORATION 
NO. 62 DIAGRAPH BRADLEY BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 


OMSTRIGVTORS EN FCRIWECTFPAE ClLFtes 











COMPLETE 
SHIPPING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 
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THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT = | CONDENSATE RETURNED 


] | TO BOILERS AT HIGH PRESSURE 


AND HIGH TEMPERATURE 
Dependable, for cottons 


@ INCREASED By the Cochrane C-B System, con- 
speedy and eco- @ “ayons and 


densate is removed from process equip- 
PRODUCTION ment with automatic and continuous 
mixed goods 


separation and removal of entrapped 
@ FUEL SAVING ir and is returned to the boiler at 


igh temperature and high pressure. 
@ LOWER COST Write for Publication 3025. 
COCHRANE CORPORATION © 3116 N. 17th St., Phila., Pa. 
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... Our technical 








WITH 20% MORE PROCESS EQUIPMENT 
A FIER CONSTANT PRESSURE 


staff always at 





your service. 







WALLERSTEIN CO., INC. | i 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK f | [ | 1 A | 1 | wha as 
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A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


Throughout industry, greatly increased efficiency in 
drying, dehydrating, baking and preheating operations 
has resulted by utilization of the Near Infrared Process. 
In the textile industry, one of many installations is 
pictured above. Here the drying of ink imprints on 
Koroseal treated table cloths is accomplished in only 
1 minute 20 seconds by Infrared. Previous air drying time 
was 15 minutes. A four-wheel motor driven carrier for a 
bank of 30 Fostoria Infrared reflectors rolls on a track 
and travels the length of the 90-ft. table, drying 15 
54” x 54” table cloths in 20 minutes—a 91% reduction in 


drying time. 


Advantages tested for your plant 


Fostoria Industrial Service Centers, located in major 
cities, have complete laboratory facilities to test and 
pre-determine the specific advantages of Infrared in 
your baking, drying. dehydrating or preheating opera- 
tions. This service is offered without obligation. Write, 
now, for full information. 


FOSTORIA 
Factory and General Offices @ Fostoria, Ohio 


Affiliated Manufacturers — Southern Products, Inc., Atlanta 
Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


oo 
\ ZS 


REQUEST 
BOOKLET 









NIRA 


Explains the Near ML Ce he PMD 


Infrared Process and 
its proven advan- 
tages in hundreds 
of industrial uses. 


Ask for NP-3-TW Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


“NEMA 
— 
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ington, D. C., plans a serics of 
market studies to aid the paint 
industry in the practical pro- 
gram it has undertaken. “Look- 
ing Toward Tomorrow” is the 
name chosen for the publica 
tion by the committec. The 
committee feels that it is quite 
possible that the industry will 
wish to continue the bulletin 
service into the days when 
“postwar” will be an accom- 
plished fact. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, has made the fol- 
lowing additions to its research 
and development department 
staff: Dr. R. D. Evans, formerly 
with New Jersey Zinc Co.; E. 
A. Bruce of Blaw-Knox Co.; 
F. W. Jakob, recently dis 
charged from the U. S. Army; 
J. L. Staubly of National Asso- 
ciation of Dyers and Cleaners; 
J. M. Swales, of U.S. Navy In- 
spection Department; J. J. Mc- 
Bride, of Franklin Research 
Co.; Miss Katherine Dilworth 
of Delaware County Hospital; 
and Miss Gertrude Schutze of 
National Broadcasting Corp. 


Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford. 
Conn., has elected John H. 
Chaplin, formerly executive 
vice-president, to be president, 
and Graham H. Anthony, for- 
mer president, has been made 
president of Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, suc- 
ceeding Samuel M. Stone, new 
chairman of the latter’s board. 
These changes became effective 
April 19. Mr. Chaplin was 
graduated from Sheffield Scien- 
tific School at Yale in 1915, 
and joined the Root Co. at 


| Bristol, Conn., as engineer in 
| 1917. 


With the consolidation 
of the Veeder and Root com- 
panies in 1928, he became sec- 
retary and sales manager. He is 
also a director of the Holo- 
Krome Screw and Bristol Brass 
corporations. 


David M. Hadlow has been 
appointed manager of the Hart- 


| ford (Conn.) branch office of 





the Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection & Insurance Co., suc- 


| ceeding Frederic H. Kenvon, 


who has retired after 34 vears’ 
service. 

Arnold Hoffman & Co. have 
purchased a lot adjoining their 
present property on North 
‘Tryon street, Charlotte, N. C., 
for expansion of the plant as 
soon as possible. 


Gates Rubber Co. has opened 
a new three-story warehouse at 
605 West Fifth Street, Char- 
lotte, N. C. The stock includes 
V-belts of various types and 
kinds. The district engineering 
office of the company is also lo- 
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M. E. CLARK, former manager 
of market research of Michigan 
Alkali Co., has returned to 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. as 
assistant director of technical 
service and manager of market 
research. Mr. Clark was granted 
a leave of absence in July, 1941 
at the request of the OPA fo 
accept special duties in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he later 
became chief of the Program 
Section of WPB. 


cated in this new warehouse 
building, with the staff under 
the direction of R. A. Biggs, 
district manager. 


Charles Bond Co.—John C. 
Turner, southern sales _repre- 
sentative for Charles Bond Co. 
has opened an office in the 
Wellhouse Building, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, has appointed C. G, 
Gress, manager of the Detroit 
branch office of the Plastics 
Division of the company since 
1940, to be sales manager of 
the Division’s Resinox depart- 
ment. He will transfer to the 
Springfield, Mass., office. Carl 
Whitlock, member of the tech- 
nical service department of the 
Plastics Division at Springfield, 
has been named Detroit branch 
manager in charge of all plas- 
tics materials sales in that area. 


Flinco Sales Co. has re- 
moved its offices to 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Deering Anderson Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., has been formed at 
232 Summer Street to conduct 
a general wool and mohair 
business by A. Clement Decr- 
ing and Hjalmar W. Anderson, 
formerly of the W. H. Crough 
Co. 

China Corp., 29 Pine St., 
New York, has been appointed 
as correspondent in the United 
States for William Hunt & 
Co., Federal Inc., U. S. A., of 
Chungking, China. 


Detroit Graphite Co., Grecn- 
ville, S. C.—J. A. McCain suc- 
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i “Ouik-Lift" Electric Hois 
Se Teeodily Moving Pipe 


Model "YC" oO oh Motor 


Moving Large 
Coffing's ‘'Quik-Lift' Electric 
and Model "YC" Spur Geared 
Chain Hoists are made to the 





FOR SPEED 
same rigid specifications as the 
| SAFETY _| famous Coffing "Safety-Pull’’ 


Ratchet Lever Hoist. In practi- 


cally all lines of industry Cof- 
| ECONOMY | fing Hoists are playing a prom- 


inent part in speeding up con- 


struction, ducti d <i 
D 8) RA oe Baad tenance. PPS OY SRE en 


Write Today for Catalog JG-6 


aU eB 


Danville, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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The Damp-Tex system of painting stops 
rot, rust, bacteria and fungus growth. 
Puts a porcelain-like finish on wet or 
dry wood, metal, concrete and plaster 
with equal ease and efficiency. Damp-Tex 
resists steam, 2% caustic solution and 
lactic acid. Comes in white and colors. 
Used in over 4,000 plants. Send for de- 


tails of our trial offer. 


NS 
STEELCOTE MFG. CO. © ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co.—Windsor, Canada. 
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Ge Stainless 
Steel Dye Boxes 
for dyeing wool- mer construction 
ens, worsted, cot- - + « MO crevices 
ton, rayon and into which old 
mixtures. Plate colors can seep. 


#7019. 


Round cor- * 


COSTLY RE-DYES! 


Plan now for BLICKMAN 
installations after the war— 
and you'll be certain of meet- 
ing tomorrow’s competitive 
market with peak efficiency 
and production! 

For those who now use 
BLICKMAN stainless steel dye 
boxes or linings, level dyeing 
is a matter of a quick rinse. 
Round corners and super- 
smooth surfaces make it possi- 
ble to clean the box completely 
... to prevent false shades, dis- 
coloration and chaffing. 

There'll be no more spotting 
at time of loading... no 
streaking during dye-operation 

.no stripping or bleach- 
ing expense ...no risk of 
costly re-dyes for you when 
BLICKMAN stainless steel 
dyeing equipment is once more 
readily available! 


ex 


ALL ORDERS SUBJECT 
TO GOVERNMENT 
PRIORITY REGULATIONS 


folder ‘3 for 5” 
showing BLICKMAN 
dyeing equipment 
for new ‘highs’ 


in post-war 
leer tattle 


S. BLICKMAN, INC. 


405 GREGORY AVENUE 


WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 
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ceeds the late John Earl Jones 
and will cover South Carolina 
from the Greenville office. 


New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., New York, has 
clected Joseph H. Bennis as 
president, to succeed W. F. 
Kimball, retired due to ill 
health. Mr. Bennis has been 
with the company since its or- 
ganization in 1896 and _ has 
been head of its sales depart- 
ment for over 30 years. 


S. Duane Lyon, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, New York, has 
appointed Mrs. Minna Hall 
Carothers as director of pub- 
lic relations. Mrs. Carothers 
was for 34 years director of 
publicity and retail sales promo- 
tion of Associated Wool In- 
dustries. More recently she has 
done special organization work 
for United China Relief, East 
& West Association and the 
1943 Victory Book Campaign. 
She is a former international 
president of the Federation of 
Women’s Advertising Clubs of 
the World, and also former 
president of the Woman’s 
Press Club of New York, and 
of Advertising Women of New 
York, Inc. 

Brown Instrument Division 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co. has placed Al J. Mc- 
Cullough and Jack E. MacCon- 
ville in joint charge of indus- 
trial instrument sales at the 
Cleveland, Ohio, office. 


Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has elected E. G. Bailey, 
former president and company 
founder, as chairman of the 
board. Robert S. Coffin has 
been named to succeed him as 
president. R. E. Woolley was 
reelected vice president, and J. 
H. Black, secretary-treasurer. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, reports that 
Charles W. Staacke has re- 
sumed his duties as belting sales 
engineer after many months on 
special war assignments as a 
civilian specialist on rubber 
problems, during which he saw 
duty in North Africa, China, 
Australia, India, New Guinea, 
New Caledonia, the Solomon 
and Gilbert Islands. 


Owens - Corning _‘ Fiberglas 
Corp. plants at Newark, Ohio, 
and Ashton, R. I., have been 
granted a third renewal of the 
Army-Navy Production Award, 
entitling them to add a third 
star to their “E”’ flags. 

General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., reports that or- 
ders received during the first 
quarter of 1944 amounted to 
$391,901,000 compared with 
$422,047,000 for the corres- 


WILLIAM C. JOHNSON, who 
has been general sales manager 
of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been elected 
a vice president of the company. 
He was placed in charge of gen- 
eral sales in May, 1942, succeed- 
ing Walter Geist, who then be- 
came president. 


ponding period of 1943, a de- 
crease of 7%. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., has ap- 
pointed Harold Brayman to be 
director of the Public Relations 
Department, succeeding the 
late Theodore G. Joslin, who 
died April 12. Mr. Brayman 
has been assistant director of 
the department since 1942. 


Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has appointed Russell E. Eber- 
sole as lamp sales manager of 
the Westinghouse Lamp Divi- 
sion. He will have charge of all 
all district sales activities of the 
Lamp Division and will make 
his headqaurters at the Bloom- 
field, N. J., plant. 


Carrier Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y., manufacturers of air con- 
ditioning, refrigerating, and 
heating equipment, has added 
Dr. William A. Pennington to 
the research staff of its Engi- 
neering Division which is 
headed by vice-president Her- 
bert L. Laube. Dr. Pennington 
will devote himself to Carrier's 
metallurgical and chemical 
problems, including a number 
of research projects connected 
with the company’s preparation 
of new and redesigned prod- 
ucts for the postwar period. 

C-O0-Two Fire Equipment 
Co., Newark, N. J., has named 
Carroll M. Snyder as assistant 
to the president. Mr. Snyder 
was formerly vice president in 
charge of Naval Ordnance pro- 
duction at the Herring, Hall, 
Marvin Safe Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 
New York, has appointed Harn 
E. Roulfs as labor relations 
manager. 
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ROVING TRUCK 


LANE 
CANVAS 
TRUCKS 





For the well equipped mill 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Inc. 
Manufacturers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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7 MAILING LISTS 


THAT 
WORK... 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Mailing Lists are a direct route 
to today’s purchase-controlling executives and tech- 
nicians in practically every major industry. 


These names are of particular value now when most 
manufacturers are experiencing constantly increasing 
difficulty in maintaining their own lists. 


Probably no other organization is as well equipped as 
McGraw-Hill to solve the complicated problem of list 
maintenance during this period of unparalleled changes 
in industrial personnel. These lists are compiled from 
exclusive sources, based on hundreds of thousands of 
mail questionnaires and the reports of a nation-wide 
field staff, and are maintained on a twenty-four hour 
basis. 








Mae 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 


Investigate their tremendous possibilities in relation to 
your own product or service. Your specifications are our 
guide in recommending the particular McGraw-Hill lists 
that best cover your market. When planning your indus- 
trial advertising and sales promotional activities, ask 
for more facts or, better still, write today. No obligation, 
of course. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
330 West 42nd Street New York, 18, N. Y. 
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SAFETY LECTURES 





A Bag of SPEEDI-DRI is Better 


YOU can lecture your employees about the dangers 
of slipping until you’re blue in the face. But a 
quicker, easier, surer way to cut down the acci- 
dent-toll from slipping on oily and greasy floors 
in your carding, picking, spinning, twisting, knit- 
ting and weaving rooms is to spread SPEEDI-DRI 
wherever danger exists. SPEEDI-DRI is a white, 
granular substance that acts like a poultice for 
sick, slick floors, completely and quickly absorb- 
ing lubricating oil before it can seep through to 
floor below. SPEEDI-DRI provides an immediate 
non-skid footing that helps to speed production. 
It is highly fire-retardant. It brightens up the plant, 
and improves employee-morale, especially among 


women workers. Write for literature and FREE 
SAMPLE. 


SUPPLIERS: East — Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif, 
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BEAMER OUTPUT 





The heavy spindle-driven beamer shown above is driven | 
through a hydraulically controlled REEves Variable Speed Trans- 
mission, which automatically maintains the yarn speed as the 
beam diameter builds up. A manually operated foot pedal con- | 
nected to control lever permits operator to bring beamer to slow 
speed for stopping or starting, or for piecing-up ends, inserting 
cut marks, ete. This otibiaatins of automatically maintained | 
yarn speed and easy adjustment of speed at any time has resulted | 
in approximately doubling output of beamer; also eliminates 
overtime previously required. REEVES Variable Speed Drives are 
standard equipment on many different types and makes of textile 
machines, and one of the three basic REEVES units, shown below, 
can be economically applied to any driven machine in service. 


Write for Catalog-Manual WG-419. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


| 
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Ceves 
SPEED CONTROL 











NEWS ABOUT 


Franklin W. Hobbs, presi- 
dent of Arlington Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., was reelected 
chairman of the board of the 
‘Textile Foundation, Inc., for 
the fifteenth consecutive term 
at the annual meeting of that 
group in W: ashington, D&S, 
April 19. Frank D. Cheney con- 
tinues as treasurer, and E. T. 
Pickard, secretary and assistant 
treasurer. Research on_ the 
competitive position of — th 
American textile industry post 
war was authorized, and a com 
mittee appointed to study de- 
velopments in textile education. 


Hugh M. Comer, vice presi- 
dent of Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala., and retiring presi- 
dent of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, do 
nated a trophy for best safety 
record achieved annually among 


the mills in that association. 
He also donated a_ similar 
award for best safety record 


among mills in his own Statc 
who are members of the Ala 
bama Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. 


Wn. N. Nixon, president of 
the Atlanta Woolen Mills, At 
lanta, Ga., has been elected a 
member of the advisory board 
of the Citizens and Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta. He 
succeeds his father. 


R. C. Anderson, president 
and treasurer of the Carolina 
Process Co., Mount Holly, 
N. C., has been appointed 
member of the National Asso 









R. Lee Bullard (retired); Maj. 
Grunert, 


C. F. H. JOHNSON, president of Botany Worsted Mills receive 
Legion of Merit (as reported last month): Left to right Lt. Ger 
Gen. T. A. Terry; Lt. Gen. Georg 
commanding Eastern Defense 
Brig. Gen. R. T. Mills, U. S. A. 
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ciation of Manufacturers’ Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Problems. 












Harry Riemer, for 27 years 
dry goods editor of the 






Daily News Record, New York, 
has been appointed editor of 
that paper effective about Junc 
1 on his return from a six-weck 
combination vacation and busi- 
ness trip to the Pacific Coast. 
H. S. Shaps is now editor of 
dry goods merchandising. 


Reginald L. Whitman, vice 
president, Nashua Mfg. Co. 
New York, has been appointed 
consultant and acting associate 
price executive to the Priman 
Products Price Branch, OP.A’s 
Consumer Goods Division. 


Alfred Jepson, formerly 
eae of Savona Mill, Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been appointed 
to head the Textile Section of 
the WPB in the Southeast un- 
der Regional Director, Hary 
G. Thornton, at Atlanta, Ga 


Henry H. Bitler and Dr 
Frank H. Reichel have been 
elected directors of the Amer 
ican Viscose Corp., New York 
Mr. Bitler is manager of ace 
tate rayon and Vinyon produc 
tion for American Viscose. Dr 
Reichel is president of Sylvani 
Industrial Corp., Fredericks 
burg, Va. 


























C. M. Patterson, secretary 0! 
the Chicago Yarn Men’s Club 











Command; Col. Johnsot 
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S| Sarco Bucket Steam “rape 

eck ° 

USi- This trap removes condensate from steam supply lines to 

ast, pumps, engines, turbines and separators and is preferred 

? by laundries, textile, and plastic industries. It can be 
adapted to the highest commercial steam pressures and 

no. temperatures and can be inspected without disturbing pipe 

ited connections. Integral strainer protects the mechanism. Sizes 

‘late Ye to 2”, pressures up to 900 Ibs. Ask for Catalog No. 350. 


nary 


~ SARC SARCO COMPANY, INC. 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
verly SAVES STEAM ‘SAnco CANADA, LTD.. 85 Richmond St. W.. TORONTO. ONT. 
yhar- 
nted 
n of 
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ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Road 
New Bedford, Mass.—So. Rep. 
Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, So. Car. 





She’s the toast and boast of every one of America’s men in 
uniform. Some day they will come home to her...to her 
and all she stands for. 


The hearts of all America’s women-in-waiting beat high with 
hope for the future... and to them we make this pledge: to 
help keep them at their loveliest, DuraBeau Finishes, then 
as now, will bring to their Fibres and Fabrics alluring beauty, 
soft daintiness and long service life. 


eceives ’ epi O- J DY. acta FINISHES 
+ Ger : 


Reg. U.S. A. and Canada 
Georg! one SCHOLLER BROS., Inc., Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, 
ohns0 s Finishes — Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. 
St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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FORCE ~~ 


The success of a naval task force is a tribute 
to the courage and skill of the men in Navy 
Blue—traditional color of a proud uniform. 

Performing an important task in the prepa- 
ration of Azo dyes for Navy Blue—is SOLVAY 
Sodium Nitrite. This pure, free-flowing crystal 
is especially suited for manufacturing dyes 
and for textile dyeing. For dyes that won't die 
—specify SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite—and be 


sure of highest quality! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6G, N. Y. 


———— BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston ° Charlotte ° Chicago ° 
Cleveland ¢ Detroit © New Orleans ° 
Philadelphia © Pittsburgh ¢ St.Louis °¢ 


SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG 


soDIU M 
NITRITE 


Cincinnati 
New York 


Syracuse 


OFFICIALU.S. 
NAVY PHOTO 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Chicago, Ill., has notified mem- 
bers that the regular golf tour- 
nament will again be postponed 
because of the war. The mem- 
bers hope that the conclusion 
of the war may give the oppor- 
tunity for a “bang-up” tourna- 
ment next year. 


H. B. Snader, treasurer of 
Vanity Fair Mills, Reading, 
Pa., is treasurer of the newly 
formed Brand Names Research 
Foundation organized in New 
York. On the executive com- 
mittee is A. R. Kneibler, vice 
president of Coopers, Inc., 
Kenosha, Wis. On the board 
are T. H. Mueller, president 
of Julius Kayser & Co., John 
Wyckoff Mettler, president of 
Interwoven Stocking Co., 
Emest L. Olrich, president 
Munsingwear, Inc.; Theodore 
Friedlander, vice president of 
Phoenix Hosiery Co. 


George F. Haigh has suc- 
ceeded Henry Walton as vice 
president and superintendent 
for George Mabbett & Sons 
Co., Plymouth, Mass. Mr. 
Haigh was formerly agent for 
several years at Yorkshire 
Worsted Mills, Inc., Lenni 
Mills, Pa., and also agent of 
the Puritan Mills, Plymouth. 
Mr. Walton has retired after 
40 years with the Mabbett 
plant. 


Dr. William P. Jacobs has 
resigned as executive vice presi- 
dent of the South Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. Dr. Jacobs is relinquish- 
ing this and other official rela- 
tionships with the cotton-textile 
industry because of his health. 
However, he plans to continue 
to direct important activities 
pertaining to the industry, but 
as a free lance. He is president 
of Presbyterian College and 
head of the Jacobs Press, of 
Clinton, S. C. 


Arthur E. McElfresh, active 
in advertising for many years, 
has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of both North American 
Rayon Corp. and American 
Bemberg Corp., New York. 


Robert J. Marx, with Scheuer 
& Co., New York, for the 
last 13 years, has been named 
secretary and sales manager of 
the W. Warren’ Thread 
Works, Inc., Westfield, Mass. 


W. B. Davis of Newnan, 
Ga., was elected president of 
the Atlantic Cotton Associa- 
tion at the closing session of 
the annual convention § in 


Greenville, S$. C., April 1, 5 and 


HAROLD J. LEYDON, who has 
been appointed general sales 
manager of the North Star 
Woolen Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
He joined North Star in 1927, 
and since 1941 has served as 
manager of eastern sales, with 
headquarters in New York where 
he will still be located in his new 
capacity. 


6. He succeeds Charles W. 
Shepard, Jr., of Gadsden, Ala. 


Brooks Darlington, sales pro- 
duction manager of the Nylon 
Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., on loan to the 
Government, has become dep- 
uty to the Director, Domestic 
Branch, Office of War Infor- 
mation, Washington, D. C., 
following service as special con- 
sultant with the Purchase Di- 
vision of the War Depart- 
ment’s Services of Supply. 


Frank Cunningham, Green- 
ville, S. C., has been named 
superintendent of the Wood- 
ruff, S. C., plant of Mills, 
Mills, succeeding John E. 
Reeves, who was elected vice 
president of the mills, John 
Smith succeeded F. W. Tate, 
as overseer, who was transferred 
to the Greenville plant in a 
similar capacity. 


J. B. Powell, former vice 
president of Portland Woolen 
Mill, recently purchased the 
Parish Woolen Mill, Stayton, 
Ore., which is manufacturing 
blankets for the Government, 
from R. D. Parish. 


W. B. Guard, of Eugene, 
Ore., has been appointed as a 
member of the Oregon Flax & 
Linen Board, to succeed F. L. 
Chambers, who resigned re- 
cently. 


Edward H. Cook, formerly 
treasurer of Quissett Mill, New 
Bedford, Mass., recently sev- 
ered his connection with the 
business. 


Alden H. Burkholder has 
been appointed assistant re- 
search manager, and Emil 
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CORN 


ARMSTRONG-BRAY 
Gearand Wheel Pullers 


Prompt Shipments 


from Stock 


STEELGRIP Standard Rigid Arm Gear 
and Wheel Pullers are of improved de- 
sign. Will not slip from work. Arms 
are forged and heat-treated. 2-arm, 3- 
arm and sone models. 


chain hooks and special pulley hooks. 
3-ton and 1{2-ton capacities. 


Write for Catalog Sheets. 


ARMSTRONG-BRAY & CO. 


"The Bel# Lacing People"’ 
5340 Northwest Highway 
Chicago 30, U.S.A. 





R. KENYON & SON” 


RARITAN, N. J. 


TENTERING 
and DRYING 
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PERFECT BALANCE 


Weighs same on both 
sides. Straight part of 
shank is in center of grav- 
ity. Distributes lubricant 
and wears evenly. Will not 
pivot twisting self and 
rayon. 


The close control in the making of U. S. Ring 
Travelers is the secret of their long life and 
their efficient service. With the textile industry 
still facing huge demands maybe we can tell 
you a thing or two about Ring Travelers that 


will help you. W hat are your problems? 


® Sold under these trade names 


Bowen Round Point Travelers Bowen Flat Oval and Round Wire Travelers 


| Bowen Square Point Travelers Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 
Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 


Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 


VP tee aa a 


AMOS M. BOWEN 


President and Treasurer 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 
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WORSTED - COTTON - SPUN RAYON 


WHITMAN SERVICE 
A 1852-1944 


During 92 years The William 


Y Whitman Company, Inc., and its 


predecessors have served the inter- 
ests of important mills and users of 
yarns, seeking to establish for its 
customers a steady flow of depend- 


able, quality yarns. 


ARLINGTON MILLS 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Bradford Spun Worsted Yarns, 
Natural and Slub-dyed Colors and 


Mixes. 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


French-spun Worsted and Merino 
Yarns. Specialty Yarns—Rabbits 
Hair, Rayon, Acetate and Other 


Blend Yarns. 


NONQUITT MILLS 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


NONQUI 
he Cotton and Spun Rayon Yarns, 
Merino Blends, Specialty Rayon and 


Wool Mixtures. 


eee ba 


SELLING AGENTS 


BOSTON, 78 Chauncy St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1600 Arch St. 


NEW YORK, 26] Fifth Ave. 
CHARLOTTE, Commercial Bank Bldg. 








NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Kline, chemical control man- 
ager, of Industrial Rayon Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Burk- 
holder has been with Industrial 
since 1929, and _ contributed 
substantially to the develop- 
ment of the company’s contin- 
uous process. Dr. Kline joined 
Industrial in 1941 after some 
16 years experience in the vari- 
ous phases of rayon cellulose 
technology. 


Arthur L. Erlanger, sales 
manager of North American 
Rayon Corp., New York, and 
its predecessor corporation 
since its inception, resigned as 
of April 1. He has been suc 
ceeded by Robert B. Steere, 
who has been assistant sales 
manager of the company for 
the last seven years. 


E. D. Johnston, formerly at 
North Vassalboro for American 
Woolen Co., has been made 
resident manager of the Web- 
ster, Mass., plant to succeed 
the late A. H. Eddy. Herbert 
Smith, superintendent at Web- 
ster, has been made resident 
manager at North Vassalboro. 


Charles H. Henkels has re- 
signed as a textile engineer for 
Talon, Inc., and has become 
assistant director of the Lab- 
oratory Division serving Amos- 
keag, Brookside, Greenville, 
Jaffray, Warwick and Welling- 
ton Mills, at Boston, Mass. 


R. Foster Howell has been 
granted leave of absence as 
field agent of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute to work with the 
American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association aiding mills in 
their dealings with the War 
Labor Board. Mr. Howell has 
been appointed as _ industry 
member of ‘the fourth regional 
of the WLB with headquarters 
at Atlanta, where he has offices 
with the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of Georgia. 


Dr. James Edward Mills, 
chief chemist for Sonoco Prod- 
ucts Co., Hartsville, S. C., was 
the winner this year of the 
coveted Herty Medal, awarded 
annually in honor of the late 
Dr. Charles Herty for outstand- 
ing work in chemistry. The 
medal will be presented at Mill- 
edgeville, Ga., May 6. Dr. 
Mills has been with the Son- 
oco company since 1934. 


Arthur E. Richter, lately 
with Arthur Hafela Co., is now 


with the hosiery department of 
Iselin-Jefferson Co., New York. 


Raymond Mace has been ap- 
pointed technical director in 
charge of quality control at 


CLYDE HAYES, who has left the 
Van Raalte Corp. to join the A-Q 
Mills, Timmonsville, S. C. Mr. 
Hayes entered the tricot business 
in 1916 with William Wuerde- 
man Textile Co., Sidney, N. Y. 
From 1927 to 1931 he was with 
Kingsboro Silk Co., and since 
1931 he has been with Van 
Raalte, at both the North Tona- 
wanda and Saratoga, N. Y., 
plants. 


Manville Jenckes Corp., Man- 
ville, R. I. He has been with 
the Manville plant 25 years, in 
charge of laboratory. 


James H. Winter, controller 
of Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, 
N. H., spoke on “Accounting 
for the Accrued Cost of Ex- 
haustion or Wear and Tear,” 
at a recent meeting of the 
New Hampshire chapter of the 
National Association of Cost 
Accountants in Manchester. He 
advocated that industries set 
up reserves for replacement 
parts in machinery, thus absorb- 
ing the cost as required. 


Joseph D. Boyd, former rep- 
resentative of an American Fed- 
eration of Labor union afhliate, 
has been named director of the 
newly established personnel de- 
partment of Melrose Hosiery 
Mills, High Point, N. C. 


A. Craig White has resigned 
as technical director for the 
New Bedford Rayon Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., to join France, 
Campbell & Darling, Inc., of 
New Jersey, manufacturers of 
synthetic resin. 


Miss Bernice S. Bronner, rf¢ 
cently of the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, has joined the 
staff of the American Standards 
Association, New York. She 3 
also secretary of the American 
Association of Textile Tech 
nologists. 


Mrs. Nancy B. Harper has 
been sclected to succeed B. 
Hart, deceased, in charge 0 
Greenville, S. C. office 0 
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hidinittiesien in farm papers and 
home economic magazines, having approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 circulation, are offering a 
free booklet of patterns and instructions 
for sewing with used cotton bags. Distribu- 






tion of hundreds of thousands of copies of Photo Courtesy Pepperell Mfg. Co. 











the this book to homes and to pupils of sewing : 
9 , , ) Rings not only RESTORE 
Mr. classes in schools is not only helping to : 
a consetve for war, but is building for the but INCREASE production 
de 
Y, future use of cotton bags. Repairing machinery by replacing worn 
vith rings usually shows a prompt gain of 
8. FR: £ 10% to 15% restored production when 
ok yee me .s using high-polish DIAMOND FINISH 
Y., If you are interested in receiving this standard designs. But in numerous oper- 
unique booklet, a copy will be gladly ations you can go far beyond the stan- 
sent to you on request... . Address dard-practice maximum, by means of 
lan- NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL our exclusive Eadie lubricated styles. 
vith MEMPHIS 1, TENN., P.O. BOX 18 


re Leelee | WHITINSVILLE (™4ss~ 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCILOF AMERICA | S PENNENG POM RENG CO. 


res — 


COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE | Makers of Spinning and = pet “Twister QRinys since 1873 














COOK’S CLOTH DETWISTER 


(Patented) 
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oy : our rn ae Dary Ring Operates with all makes of Scutchers. 

rs 0 ments by try Also in combination with Cook’s Cloth Opener. 
WI " cs Opens your cloth from the Rope without the usual Distor- 
s NO : your trav tion, Stretch and Damage. 

T, Te A i “ tac Dary Rep- | Good for lightest rayon or heavy (36 oz.) woolens. 

keep- 4 ler tro 5," conta today! Remove the Twist first, then open the cloth to width. 

| the * eler nearest you Reduces beater speeds tremendously. 
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1 gm ETRY Nat Keo) 


; — TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
r has PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. COOK MACHINE Cre 
B.S SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 7 
7e ol 


"SUPERIORITY 1. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 15 ALBEMARLE RD. WALTHAM 54, MASS. 


e Oo i 
‘ 


Cuts machine stops to a minimum. 
Saves repair bills on scutcher and mangle. 
Detacking operations greatly improved. 


Write now for your information 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


North American Rayon Corp. 
of New York, operating under 
the direction of R. B. Steere, 
general sales manager. For 
many years Mrs. Harper has 
been serving as assistant to Mr. 
Hart. 


John L. Dabbs, former 
Southern sales manager of the 
dyestuff division, organic chem- 
ical department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., retired on April 
1 after about 25 years of serv- 
ice. 


W. M. Woodham has been 
promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of weaving at Alabama 
Mills, Inc., Haleyville, Ala., and 
Jollie Hudson has been pro- 
moted to assistant superin- 
tendent of the carding and 
spinning departments of the 
same mill. 


Alex W. Bell has been made 
superintendent of the Sycamore 
plant of the Avondale Mills, 
Sycamore, Ala., and Homer 
White has been made assistant 
superintendent. 


C. E. Sumrall is the new 
superintendent of McCallum 
& Robinson, Inc., Memphis, 
‘Tenn., succeeding W. J. Bond, 
who resigned to enter the 
Navy. 


C. C. Hope has succeeded 
H. F. Hogue, as manager of 
the Woodlawn plant of Ameri- 
can Yarn & Processing Co., 
Belmont, N. C., who was trans- 
ferred to Whitney, N. C., as 
manager of the company’s 
. plant there. 


R. L. Hulsey has become 
superintendent of carding, spin- 
ning, warping and slashing at 
Brookside Méills, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; S. B. Smith, formerly 
with Gossett Mills, Anderson, 
S. C., has become general over- 
seer of spinning, and A. R. 
Tanner, formerly of Augusta, 
Ga., has become general over- 
seer of carding. 


D. B. Summer, formerly 
associated with Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va., has become super- 
intendent of Piedmont Cotton 
Mills, Egan, Ga., succeeding 
L. E. Lane, who has resigned. 


A. B. Brown has become 
superintendent of Mayo Mills, 
Inc., Mayo, S. C. He was for- 
merly associated with the Har- 
den Mfg. Co., Harden, N. C. 


L. P. Haas, formerly assistant 
to the head of the carding de- 
partment of Rhodhiss Mfg. 
Co., Rhodhiss, N. C., has be- 
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come superintendent of spin- 
ning of Aldred Mill, a unit of 
Granite Falls Mfg. Co., Gran- 
ite Falls, N. C. 


W. F. Crowder has resigned 
as superintendent of spinning 
and spooling of Trenton Cot- 
ton Mills, Gastonia, N. C., 
and has accepted the position 
of superintendcnt of Spartan 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


E. A. Johnson, formerly with 
Martel Mills, Valley Falls, 
S. C., has become superintend- 
ent of the cloth room of Bran- 
don Corp., Woodruff, S. C., 
plant. 


W. R. Steppe, formerly of 
Spartanburg, S. C., has become 
superintendent of carding of 
the Gayle plant of Springs Cot- 
ton Mills, Chester, S. C. 


Guy M. Vann, superintend- 
ent of Aponaug Mfg. Co., Kos- 
ciusko, Miss., has resigned to 
accept a similar position with 
Forsyth Cotton Mills, Forsyth, 
Ga. 


Odell Harrill, for 18 years 
paymaster of Stonecutter Mills, 
Inc., Spindale, N. C., has re- 
signed to take the post of pur- 
chasing and employment agent 
with the Spindale Mills Co., 
succeeding Aubrey ‘Thomas, 
former employment agent, who 
has been called into military 
service. J. J. Wrenn, manager 
of the Rutherfordton, N. C., 
Rose 5 and 10 Cent Store, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Harrill as paymaster 
of the Stonecutter Mills. 


Owen Stinnett has become 
general overseer of weaving at 
Madison Woolen Mill, Madi- 
son, Me. He was previously 
with the Royal Woolen Co. at 
Sabattus, Me. 


James E. McDonald, of 
Raleigh, N. C., a graduate in 
textile engineering from North 
Carolina State College, has re- 
signed as manager of the 
Charlotte, N. C., office of the 
WPB, to resume his connec- 
tion in the textile machinery 
field. 


J. T. Smith, formerly with 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., has become first superin- 
tendent of the No. 1 weave 
room, first shift, at S. Slater & 
Sons, Inc., Slater, S. C. He suc- 
ceeds Wade T. Pierce, who 
has resigned. 


Henry Holland has been 
made assistant superintendent 
of Wamsutta Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., after 29 years as 
overseer of carding. He came 

























DANA WARP MILLS 




















of 
, Westbrook, Maine 
: Cotton yarns, single and ply 
: Cotton warps, single and ply 
n Colored yarns and warps 
Spun rayon — yarns and warps 

: Seamless grain bags. 
d- 
n- 

THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. 
: 3300 Frankford Avenue 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


ot- 
: Yarns for all purposes 
. French and English Spun Worsted 


th French Spun Zephyr 





th, French Spun Merino 
Representatives:— 
ars Mr. Robert H. Perkins Mr. C. F. Peffer Mr. Arthur Bone 
Is 99 Chauncy St. The Merchandise Mart. 4436 Worth St. 
’ Boston i1, Mass. Suite 1076 Los Angeles 33, California 
re- Chicago 54, Ill, 
ur- 
ont 
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28, THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 
‘hho MANUFACTURER OF 
E Ring SpinningandTwisterTravelers 
ol In the UNITED STATES 
uc- American® Hicks® Wilson 
iter United States Standard 
Wentworth Double Duty 
i and Gravity Travelers 
at MAKE STRONGER YARN 
idi- National-Etartnep Finish 
isly A New Chemical Treatment 
at 4 Write Us 
National Ring Traveler Company 
f 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. |. 
e. PHILIP C, WENTWORTH, Treas. 
ae P.O. Box 1565, Providence, R. I., Charlotte, N. C. 
wrth 
Te- —— 
the , 
the 
1€C- 
1ery 
This interesting folder de- 
vith scribes the working ranges of 
oe twenty-seven types of slitters 
~ave and roll-winders for use in the 
>. fabric converting and rubber 
who industries, for cutting into strip 
and winding into rolls. Write 
eel for your free copy today. 
lent —_ Bama 
d- F 
7 CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 
il MIDWEST OFFICE: Horris Trust Building, 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3 ba 
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Greater Production 
From Twister Frames 


Because NON-FLUID OIL does not fly off rings to get 
on yarn and rails, it prevents blackened yarn. By staying 
on rings it lubricates dependably and prevents broken 
ends. 

7 out of 10 mills have proven in day-to-day operation 
that NON-FLUID OIL not only makes these savings—but 
also reduces lubricant and application cost by outlasting 
other ring lubricants 3 to 5 times. 


Write for instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Southern Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Il. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
St. Louis, Mo. Greenville, 8S. C. 


REGISTERED 





TRACE MARK 


NON: 


U.S. PAT OFPrcEe & POREIGN COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication af Less Cost per Month 


FURBER 


For the duration, our shops are 
principally engaged on war work. 


We are doing our utmost, by 
extra effort and careful planning, 
to deliver essential supplies for re- 
pairs and maintenance. 


MACHINE PARTS FOR REPAIRS 
AND MAINTENANCE 
CARD CLOTHING 
NAPPER CLOTHING 
GARNETT WIRE 
LEATHER RUBB APRONS 
LEATHER CONDENSER TAPES 


DAVIS & FURBER 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


HE ACCEPTED STANDARD 





















































FADE-OMETER 


for accelerated color fading 


® Originated and made 
solely by Atlas. Used 
all over the world and 
accepted as the stand- 
ard color testing ma- 
chine by the textile in- 
dustry for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


Specimens are rotated 
around the Atlas En- 
closed Violet Carbon 
Arc-——-the closest ap- 
proach to natural sun- 
light. Temperature 
automatically con- 
trolled. No loss of light 
intensity of arc during 
life of machine. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 361 W. Superior Street, Chicage, II. 


at LULL tS 


WEATHER-OMETER ye LAUNDER-OMETER FADE-OMETER 


THETYPEK ! 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH 


Protects 


CLEANING 


barrel 


CAPACITY 
Usu- 
ally pays for itself in one year— 
always within 18 months. 


and finish. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


T Terrell Machine Co., Z- 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd... 
James F. Notman . 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., 


Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 

* =" am, Mass.—N. E. St: 

Elizabe th, N. J.—Penna., N. J. and N. Y. 
M: anchester, England—Europe an Agt. 


Geo. Thomas & Co. 














NEWS ABOUT MEN 


— EEE 


to this country 40 years ago, 


after training in Lancashire 
mills. 
Sidney H. Ballenger, man- 


ager of Walhalla (S.C.) plant 
of the Victor Monaghan Co., 
is the new president of the 
local Rotary club. 


Marion Wright, Woodruff, 
S. C., has become an efficiency 
accountant for Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Danville, Va 


Frank Bell, tricot technician 
with the Walton plant of 
Julius Kayser & Co., has be- 









associated with A-O 
Timmonsville, S. C. 


come 


Mills, 


Joseph Urow has become 
buyer for Albermarle Weaving 
Co., Inc., Charlottesville, Va., 
succeeding M. G. Lupold, who 


is now serving in the Army. 


M. B. Odell has become 
superintendent of the Glenco 
Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


Claude B. Williams has be 
come superintendent of Tra. 
vora Mfg. Co., Graham, N. C., 
having resigned a similar posi- 
tion with Mansficld Mills, Inc., 
Lumberton, N. C., to accept. 





Men in Armed Services 


Wm. B. Moore, vice presi- 
dent of Wade Mfg. Co., 
Wadesboro, N. C., on leave 
for the duration, who has been 
stationed at the Charlotte 
Quartermaster Depot, Char- 
lotte, N. C., since June, 1942, 
has been promoted to the rank 


of lieutenant-colonel. 


Leroy Springs, 19, son of 
Col. Elliott Springs, of Fort 
Mill, S. C., president of the 
Springs Cotton Mills, recently 
received his commission as sec- 
ond lieutenant as an Army Air 
Force pilot at Spence Field, 
Moultne, Ga. His father was 
a fighter pilot during the First 
World War, and saw military 
service in the air corps in the 
beginning of the present war. 


F. Warren, on 
leave from John F. Street & 
Co., of Providence, for whom 
he was New York representa- 
tive, was graduated from the 
Naval Training Station, Samp- 
son, N. Y., recently as store- 
keeper and awaits assignment 
to sea or shore duty. 


Malcolm 


Oliver D. Landis, who prior 
to entering the service was 
Carolinas representative for 
Graton & Knight, has been sta- 
tioned last winter at the Naval 
Air Gunnery School, Holly- 
wood, Fla., with rank of lieu- 
tenant and has just been trans- 
ferred to the Naval Air Station 


at Oak Harbor, Whidbey 
Island, Wash. 
James A. Sherer, secretary 


and treasurer of Spindale Mills, 
Inc., Spindale, N. C., is now 
on leave and has entered the 


United States Naval Reserve. 


Fred B. Bunch, Jr., assistant 
secretary of Statesville Cotton 
Mills, Statesville, N. C., has 


just been commissioned a lieu- 
tenant 


(j-g.) in Naval Reserve. 
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Humbert Raymond Celen- 
tano, textile colorist, who has 
been with General Dyestuff 
Corp., New York, since 1934, 
was inducted into the United 
States Army at Fort Dix, N. J., 
March 30. 


Ben C. Bailey, before enter- 
the Army connected with 
Frank G. North, Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga., has been promoted 
to the rank of Captain at the 
Boston Quartermaster Depot, 
where he is in charge of textile 
procurement. 


R. G. Chatham, personnel 
manager for Chatham Mfg. 
o., Elkin, N. C., since 1940, 
has resigned to enter the Army 
and has been succeeded by C. 
C. Poindexter. 


Abner D. Potter, a chemist 
for Burlington Mills Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C., is now 
serving as ordnance officer with 
rank of captain at a Sixth Air 
Force base at Guatemala. 


Lake Terrell, Jr., former 
superintendent of Best Mfg. 
Co., Gainesville, Ga., has been 
advanced to the rank of major 
in the army. Currently Major 
Terrell is stationed at Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


J. J. Love, superintendent of 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware 
Shoals, S. C., has received a 
lieutenant’s (j.g.) commission 
in the Navy. He is succeeded 
at the plant by George B. Ses- 
sions, who has been assistant 
superintendent. 


C. E. Sumrall is now super- 
intendent of McCallum & 
Robinson, Inc., Memphis. 
Tenn., succeeding W. J. Bond, 
who resigned to enter the 
Army. 


Lewis Rice, Jr., of Highland, 
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No. 27—IMPROVED DOUBLING 
AND TACKING MACHINE 


Sewing any length stitch up to 1% in., making 
a firm, strong stitch for any weight or width 
of goods. This machine is equipped with our 
latest oscillating needle bar sewing head, 
which makes it the fastest tacking machine 
on the market for tacking the selvages of 
woolen and worsted fabrics. For further in- 
formation, send for our catalog. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 


SALEM, MASS. 














CHARLES COOPER CO., INC. 

Bennington, Vermont | Do your planning now. 

After the peace—is too late. 

Your competition is ready to 

fight you for your markets. 

Don't let them get the jump 

on you—because your plans 

aren't definite, and well 
advised. 

BRINTON'S technical de- 
partment is ready. Take ad- 
vantage of its new ideas — 
improvements — methods — 
and economies. Consult 
BRINTON regarding your 
plans. Get expert counsel 
| NOW — on your Knitting 
| Machinery needs. 


H. BRINTON CO. 


3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 














Manufacturers of 


Quality LATCH and SPRING-BEARD 








Marr oO mm a 





also 
Manufacturers of THE FAMOUS COOPER CIRCULAR 
SPRING-NEEDLE RIB KNITTING MACHINES 
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Complete machine line fills 
fibres or coats surface of ma- 
terial in web form with plastics 
in solution —unrolls, impreg- 
nates or coats, dries, cools, 


guides and rewinds. 


Processing CLOTH 
with Plastics in solution 





Our new 20 page Catalog No. 
112 describes in detail the me- 
chanical featuresof WALDRON 
Treaters. Explains most modern 
processing for plastics treated 
products. 


sounn WA LDRON ote) tt 


and Works 


New Brunswick, 


New Jersey 


a 


FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER 


Single- and Double-End Types. Collapsible 
arms on reel, automatic yardage control 
and improved tension device. Reduced 
doffing cycle with Twin-Unit System. 


\ee Write for Bulletin 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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N. C., who was a chemist at 
American Enka Corp., Enka, 
N. C., prior to entering the 
Army Air Corps in February, 
1943, has just graduated from 
the B-24 Command Pilot 
School at Maxwell Field, Ala., 
with rank of first lieutenant 
and has assumed his duties 
with the Second Air Force. 


Torrey M. ‘Tyner, formerly 
assistant superintendent of 
Stonecutter Mills, Inc., Spin- 
dale, N. C., before going into 
service, has been promoted to 
lieutenant (j.g) in Navy. 

Harold E. Dysart, of Old 
Fort, N. C., who prior to enter- 
ing the Naval Reserve was a 
chemist in the nylon division 
of E. I. du Pont deNemours & 
Co. at Martinsville, Va., was 
promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant (j.g.). He has been 
serving in the South Pacific for 
the last 1] months. 


Abner D. Potter, of Raleigh, 
N. C., who prior to entering 
the service in January, 1942, 
was a textile chemist for Bur- 
lington Mills Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C., recently arrived at 
the Sixth Air Force Base in 


G. Byron Kleppinger, 63, 
president of Macungie Silk 
Co., Macungie, Pa., which he 
founded 35 years ago, died at 
his home there recently. 


Hubert W. Steger, 63, presi- 
dent and treasurer of Paul 
Knitting Mills, Pulaski, Va., 
died recently in Richmond, 
Va. 


John Shoffner, president of 
Standard Hosiery Mills, Ala- 
mance, N. C., vice president of 
Acme Silk Co., Watsontown, 
Pa., and a member of the 
board of directors of the Sellars 
Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, N. C., 
died recently at Miami Beach, 
Fla. 


George Wilmoth Robertson, 
78, former executive vice presi- 
dent and general superintend- 
ent of Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., 
died April 20 at his home in 
that city. A native of Oldham, 
England, he came to America 
as a youth and settled at Co- 
lumbus, Ga., where he entered 
the cotton-textile industry. He 
made a connection with the 
new mills at Danville in 1884, 
and participated in their de- 
velopment to a point where, at 


Obituary 
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Guatemala, where he is servin, 
as base ordnance officer wit 
rank of captain. 


Charles H. Haase, who held 
the position of superintendent 
of the unit of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Richmond, 
Va., before entering the Army 
Air Forces, and who is director 
of the Air Service School at 
Robbins Field, Macon, Ga., 
has been promoted to lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 


Charles F. Goodman, who 
graduated from Clemson Col- 
lege in textile engineering in 
1936 and later was associated 
with the Self Mills in Ninety- 
Six, S. C., has been reported 
missing in action in Italy since 
Feb. 29. He has been over- 
seas since last August as a first 
lieutenant. 

















Peter Ihrie, 27, who was 
with the Burlington Mills 
Corp., before induction into 
the Army Air Forces, and a 
graduate of the North Carolina 
College Textile School, has 
been reported missing in action 
over Italy following the “fail- 
ure of the plane on which he 
was navigato: to return.” 




















his retirement in 1941, they 
were among the largest units 
in the textile industry. 







John C. Brooks, vice presi- 
dent and director of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and general man- 
ager of its Plastics Division at 
Springfield, Mass., died sud- 
denly late last month on a 
train en route from St. Louis to 
New York. 


Augustine H. Eddy, 64, 
manager of the Webster 
(Mass.) plant of American 
Woolen Co., died at Provi- 
dence, R. I., on March 27. He 
was born in Chepachet, R. I, 
and was employed by the com- 
pany at its Saranac Mill, Black- 
stone, R. I., in 1902 becom- 
ing agent in 1905. In 1911 he 
established the Nasonville 
Woolen Co., and in 1913 be 
came manager of the Saranac 
Mill, becoming manager of the 
Weybosset Mill, Providence, in 
1929, going to Webster in 
1938. 


Edwin C. Holt, 83, Burling: 
ton, N. C., founder and builder 
of the Delgado Cotton Mills, 
Wilmington, N. C., president 
of Elmira Cotton Mills and 
Lakeside Cotton Mills, both of 

















































; OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
L 
e 5 
i, Produce Federal Specification Stitch 
4 
: Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 
1 
Ley 
r WAR WORK DEMANDS 
LO e e . 
- Merrow Class A Machines, illustrated, have Quality Results om High Production 
in made possible quality production, high speed and ° ° 
“d low operating costs to a degree greater than ever Convenient Handling 
v — a are easy to handle, simple to adjust, 
ad sturdy in design, accurate in workmanship and me ' i 
a readily adapted to many kinds of work. te os Minimum Time-Out for Adjustment 
a or our distributor nearest you demonstrate the ° 
work of these machines on samples of your own or Repair — Low Upkeep Costs 
st fabric. 
wl Obtain Maximum Quality Production by Using a Machine Suitably Arranged for 
ils Your Work—Our Distributors or Our Direct Representatives Are on Call to Advise 
to You Suitable Machine Arrangements for Various War Work and Proper Care and 
: Operation of Machine. 
na 
1as ESTABLISHED 1838 INCORPORATED 1894 
on 
il THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
he STARTING ITS SECOND CENTURY 
2803 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN.., U. S. A. 
eo * e 
J P Machine and Hand Knitting 
Lits ° 
Acme Pr oducts 


to for seamless hosiery knitting 


Yarns 


a Speak for themselves [French-Bradford | 

. for | 

ot 

=1| Up-To-Date Machines BATHING SUITS 
ri OUTERWEAR 

TT Needles HOSIERY 

i | Economy Makers UNDERWEAR 

mac * 

the 


Complete color assortments 


“Tl ACME KNITTING MACHINE 
=| & NEEDLE CO. 


lent FRANKLIN, N. H. 


American Woolen 


Company 


225 Fourth Avenue New York 
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~ DIETERT 


” Moisture 


CONTROL 
It it Quick and Accurate 


ANY- 
For testing raw ONE 
stock, cotton, wool, CAN 
silk, rayon, yard OPERATE 


goods, etc. 
IT 


@ The Dietert mois- 
ture control units are 
inexpensive moisture 
testers. They assure 
savings in processing 
time, reduce rejec- 
lions and improve 
product quality. Suc- 
cessfully used by 
many industries. 


Send today for 
full information 
and prices. 


) 


YALL Vag) 
FAH) 4h)" aly ie fb ys 
= A dba 


Sey 
a 


ROSELAWN DETROIT 4, MICH 





SHAMROCK 


buy CANVAS BASKETS 


ai an African “Bly-In” Laundry 


of Pan American World Airways System 


Shamrocks are here. there and everywhere - and 
doing a great job because “‘they’re built to take 
years of punishment.” Compare point for point 
and you’ll put these famous baskets to work for 


you. Why not check your supply, NOW! 


Ask your Jobber TODAY! 
MEESE, INC. Madison, Ind. 
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Burlington, and who had many 
other textile interests, died 
recently. 


Thomas J. Sturtevant, presi- 
dent of Sturtevant Mills, Bos- 
ton, Mass., died April 20 at 
Wellesley. He was graduated 
from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of ‘Technology in 1890. 


E. Jack Bendigo, 24, a lieu- 
tenant in the Army was killed 
in action on the Italian front 
Jan. 31. He was a graduate of 
the textile school of North 
Carolina State College and be- 
fore entering the service was 
employed in the rayon mill of 
Marshall Field & Co., Leaks- 
ville, N. C. He is a brother of 
C. W. Bendigo, assistant editor 
of TExTILE WorLp. 


Theodore G. Joslin, 54, di- 
rector of public relations, E. [. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., and secre- 
tary to President Hoover dur- 
ing his term in the White 
House, died in Wilmington 
\pril 12. 


William D. Brumbach, 77, 
for many vears identified with 
the A. J. Brumbach, Inc., 
woolen mills at Esterly-St. Law- 
rence, Pa., established by his 
father, died in Reading, Pa., 
April 20. ‘ 


M. T. Ellis, 50, secretary 
and assistant treasurer of 
Clinchfield Mfg. Co., Marion, 
N. C., died April 21. 


S. Vance Bradley, sales man- 
ager of the Puritan Cordage 
Mills, Inc., Louisville, Ky., 
manufacturers of cotton spe- 
cialties, was found dead in his 
compartment of a New York 
to Louisville train, on its ar- 
rival in Louisville, April 3. He 
was previously for some years 
sales manager of the old Mc- 
Cord Co., Grahampton, Ky. 


Henry Herbert Wilson, 28, 
Austell, Ga., a graduate of the 
Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, a departmental super- 
intendent of the Clark Thread 
Co., Clarkdale, Ga., before en- 
tering the armed service in 
May, 1942, was killed in action 
over Brunswick, Germany, Feb. 
10. He was a pilot of a Fly- 
ing Fortress and was on his 
12th mission. He was a first 
lieutenant. 


Frank J. Cunneen, 53, 
Washington representative of 
Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, 
Nordburg Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, and LeRoi Engine 
Co., Milwaukee died at his 
home in Washington, D. C., 
April 7 


William F. Shaffner, 74, a 
director of Washington Mills, 
Mayodan, N. C., and Arista 
Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
died March 30. 


Francis J. Bowers, for many 
years treasurer of the Scandi- 
navia Belting Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., died recently. 


Hampden Wallace Harding, 
24, secretary of H. C. Harding, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., before 
entering the service, was killed 
in action Mar. 13. He was a 
first lieutenant with the Fly- 
ing Tigers. He had 50 mis- 
sions to his credit in India and 
China. He crashed in the Hai- 
nan Strait. 


Lewis Josselyn Young, 42, 
treasurer and principal owner 
of the Gordon Woolen Co., 
Newport, N. H., died April 18 
after several weeks’ illness. He 
came to Newport in 1924 to 
become manager of the Gor- 
don Mill for Homestead Mills, 
Inc., and in 1934 acquired the 
controlling interest. 


John Adam Muebhling, 81, 
retired publisher of the Union- 
Leader in Manchester, N. H., 
and a leading figure in the or- 
ganization of Amoskeag Indus- 
tries, Inc., which took over the 
real estate holdings of the old 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. in that 
city a few years ago, died in St. 


Petersburg, Fla., April 19. 


Claude D. Gott, Chatta- 
nooga, ‘Tenn., prominent yarn 
broker, died April 9, in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., where he had 
gone following an illness of 
pneumonia. 


Charles A. Wyman, super- 
intendent of the textile mills 
at the Virginia State Penitenti- 
ary, Richmond, Va., died April 
i] 

23. 


W. C. Cobb, 80, first super- 
intendent of Ware Shoals Mfg. 
Co., Ware Shoals, S. C., died 
March 27. 


Emmett R. Nelson, 62, su- 
perintendent of Lynchburg 
Hosiery Mills, Lynchburg, Va., 
and connected with the firm 
for 43 years, died March 24 
in Lynchburg. 


Charles W. Penepacker, 43, 
chief inspector on__ finished 
goods at Susquehanna Mills, 
Inc., Sunbury, Pa., died re 
cently. 


Homer V. Cook, 24, a tex- 
tile engineer for the Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Macon, Ga., prior to en- 
tering the Marine air corps in 
May, 1941, has been killed in 
action, his parents have been 
informed. 
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Two New Knitting Machines 
To LOWER Your COSTS 
On POST-WAR Fabrics 


Primarily designed to SAVE on your manu- 
facturing COSTS—this NEW Model S-I Head 
Spring Needle Machine is producing 100 yds. 
of overcoating material per 8-hour day, using 
6 feeds. 

And—it will run on the finest underwear just 
as easily. 

See the ease of accessibility on Model B-15 
Multiple-Feed Latch Needle Machine shown 
opposite. Operator may keep close watch on 
Model S-1 production. This promotes better quality Model B-15 


: : fabrics. Multiple Feed Latch 
eagle Cee Sere Needle Knitting Machine 





Needle Knitting Machine Write for full information on the revolu- 
tionary improvements in both of Made in all sizes from 9" 
‘ ; these knitting machines. with 20 feeds, up to 24" with 
woe omen be “—_— 52 feeds. Couges start at e 
r rive, ee . . ® . inch an 
its many Improvements. For Nearly 100 Years Builders of Knitting Machines —_ 





TOMPKINS BROS. CO., Inc., 622 Oneida St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
















: :' 
Blow Out 
Dust — (OER | 
Keep SAN | 
. 
Motors ip | KNITTING MACHINES 
and / | 
Machinery “7 meet the need for Speed— 
omg for Quality and Low Cost 
wi 
TORNADO Portable Hleciric Blowers { “RANE Knitting Machines meet the de- 
ee ee er a ee ae es de on, a te ee, mands of rapidly changing patterns 
as a taeaas Geer dak vee en, UE eS wee and styles. Their middle name is versatility 
wm. Se 4 At . . « plus smooth, fast running operation that 
BREUER ELESTRIC MFG. C0. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS eliminates expensive stops. Among their ex- 


clusive features are patented hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels and patented Thread Stop 
Motion. There’s many a Knitting Mill in 


| which batteries of Cranes are the mainstay 
UI ¢ V E a he | of production. 
EST. 1874 


Let us tell you why 
SPRING BEARD and how. jut OWRITE 


KNITTING NEEDLES | 
Mca ete a tem At) Uy ee ates CM SECs T | 1870 CRANE 1944 
Kaitting Frames, also Narrowiny, Stand, Transfer Pe ee (occa 


Points and Welt Hooks for Full Fashioned Machines: 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Flat Eyes, Sley and MANUFACTURING co. 
Milanese Points, Transfer Points or Quills, etc. LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Spring Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 
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Sheet Metal Specialties to Order 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 
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RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS 
SPEED UP DRYING OF THICK FELTED GOODS 


A single 119 inch Red-Ray Burner applied 

to cans for drying inch thick felted mate- 

rial. Drying speed increased 60 per cent. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
455 W. 45th STREET — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Southern Representatives: 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


IF it’s Construction 


or Modernization anywhere 


in the South, let’s talk it over. 


gj DANIEL CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 


: fi Greenville, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. 


x * 








“YOU CAN COUNT. 
ON WAK COUNTERS” 


They are 
RUGGED 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 


We build single, double and triple 
pick counters; yardage, rotary, 
ratchet and special counters. 


Write—Phone—Wire 


INDUSTRIES 


CHARLOTTE._N. C. 
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Cotton Mill News 


Aldora Mills, Barnesville, 
Ga., subsidiary of General ‘Tire 
& Rubber Co., has applied to 
the National Housing Commis- 
sion for permission to erect 100 
new homes for its operatives, 
and if permission is granted, the 
company will install sanitary fa- 
cilities for the entire mill vil- 
lage and construct a sewage dis- 
posal plant. The Aldora mill 
furnishes 60% of all tire-cord 
required by the company, and 
at the completion of the ad- 
ditional facilities now in proc- 
ess of construction, will raise 
its production to 75%. A\l- 
dora has lately awarded contract 
to Parks-Cramer Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., for installation of air- 
changing and humidifying sys- 
tem in new mill unit, now un- 
der way. Structure will be two- 
story, about 100x272 ft; 
Frank Binford, ‘Thomaston, 
Ga., has general erection con- 
tract. Award has been made to 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., for power supply and 
power substation is being erec- 
ted at mill site. 

Alpine Rug Co., Asheville, 
N. C., a newly established rug 
plant, began operations on 
April 1. The new company’s 
equipment is installed at 67-69 
Biltmore avenue. Hooked rugs 
will be manufactured. A one- 
story building has been leased 
from P. K. Wilde, and the in- 
itial machinery set-up will in- 
clude 12 looms, four spool- 
winders, two warpers, three 
sewing machines and two cut- 
ting machines. David Minoff, 
of Paterson, N. J., is a partner 
in the new concern, along with 
Lazarus Shabry, of New York. 
It is a subsidiary of the Argus 
Yarn Co. 

American Thread Co., Talla- 
poosa, Ga., new plant for the 
company, got into full produc- 
tion around the middle of 
April. ‘The new plant is being 
operated under the supervision 
of J. F. Plexico. 

Boston Woven Hose & Rub- 
ber Co., Cambridge, Mass., has 
work in progress on important 
alterations affecting 55,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space. Alterations to 


basement and two floors will 
cost $10,000. 

Brodnax Cotton Mills, Brod- 
nax, Va., which were partly 
destroyed by fire in September, 
1943, have been purchased by 
outside interests. Plans are un- 
derway to rebuild the plant, 
with facilities expanded one- 
and-one-half times the original 
plant. 

Castle Cotton Mills Co. is 
the firm name under which 
Louis I. Casselman has pub: 
lished a certificate that he is 
conducting business at 848 
South Hill street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Drummondsville Cotton Co., 
Drummondsville, Que. (previ- 
ously reported) has let general 
contract to Anglin-Norcross 
Quebec, Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
for proposed two-story addi- 
tion, estimated to cost about 
$85,000, with equipment. T. 
Pringle & Son, Ltd., Montreal, 
are architects and engineers. 

R. J. Ederer Co., 548 New 
Orleans St., Chicago, IIl., man- 
ufacturer of cotton and linen 
netting, etc., has contracted 
with Government for expan- 
sion in plant for increased out- 
put for war service. Consider- 
able additional equipment will 
be installed. Cost estimated 
about $100,000, with financing 
provided by Defense Plant 
Corp., Washington, D, C., Fed- 
eral agency. 

Hartwell Mfg. Co., Hartwell, 
Ga.—R. J. Jenness, of New Or- 
leans, La., has purchased all 
common stock held by W. H. 
Jennings and his family in the 
Hartwell Mfg. Co. Mr. Jen- 
nings has resigned as president 
and chairman of the board of 
directors and severs his connec- 
tion with the company. Future 
management will be by the new 
owner, 


Little Rock Textile Co., Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., at 212 East 
Sixth street was damaged by 
fire March 25 caused by an 
overheated motor. 

Opelika Mills, Opelika, Ala., 
lave plans for large addition to 
mill, reported to cost over 
$900,000, with machinery, and 
will award contract for erection 
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TEXT: 


You Want Machines that Keep Running 


HEN you are trying to 

do a good job of making 

textiles, you want ma- 
chines that keep running without 
alot of down time for repairs and 
service. Machines that don’t keep 
running do two things — they cut 
production and they run up the 
cost of the goods. And operators 
lose time when their machines are 
out of order...“ If you will check 
the records of Barber-Colman Au- 
tomatic Spoolers and Super-Speed 
Warpers, you will find they do 
keep running. That is not just 


MUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS © MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN 


|) | ee Pe ee ee | | 


PRAMINGHIIAM, Mbass., ULS. A. 
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luck. We build these machines to 
keep service costs low, because we 
realize how much that means to 
you. Throughout the machine we 
use good materials and workman- 
ship so the parts will have long life 
with little wear. During the past 
twenty-five years we have made 
many changes and improvements 
which have bettered performance 
and reduced maintenance costs. 
All this adds up to: If you want 
to produce better war goods faster, 
and at lower cost, use the Barber- 
Colman System. 
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ALFRED HOFMANN PLANTS 


WEST NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY 


Southern Hosiery Machine & Service Company, VALDESE wo. 


AND DEVELOPING 


SPECIALIZING IN 


MAINTENANCE. 


Simplified DESIGN 
Flexible POWER 

Better EVAPORATION 
More sensitive CONTROL 


Experienced textile men who know the 
merits of previous models of Southworth 
Humidifiers have found improvements in 
Model D that make it even more reliable 
and efficient. 

Extreme sensitivity of control, and an 
“airplane propeller” type fan for greater 
evaporation, are two outstanding fea- 
tures. 


Otek aun ID 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATED 


11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 


CONSULTANTS ON TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 


OPERATING METHODS. WORKING CONDITIONS. 
WASTE CONTROL. 
NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES 


Sa 
a 





NOTE 


This advertisement ts to re- 


mind you to include South- 
worth Humidifiers in your 


after-the-war plans. Framk- | 


ly, we are 100% on war 
work and cannot make hu- 


midifiers at the present | 
time, | 


THE SOUTHWORTH MACHINE Co. 


MAINE 





at early date. Project is said to 
have a priority rating. Robert 
& Co., Bona Allen Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga., are architects and 
engineers. 


Simmons Co., Kenosha, 
Wis,. has let general contract 
to J. Peter Larson, Kenosha, for 
three-story top addition to pres- 
ent three-story mill on Fifth 
Ave., about 28x52 ft., re- 
ported to cost over $40,000, 
with equipment. Project will 
have a priority rating. 

Statesville Cotton Mills, 
Statesville, N. C.—The interest 
of Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Bunch, 
Sr., and F. B. Bunch, Jr., in the 
Statesville Cotton Mills has 
been sold to John W. Wallace, 
W. C. Sykes and C. A. Sykes 
of Statesville, and Milton Her- 
man of Danville, Va.; and Mil- 
ton Herman, a_ brother-in-law 
of Wallace has been named a 
director of the company. Wal- 
lace is secretary-treasurer of the 
firm. For many years, F. B. 
Bunch, Sr., was secretary-treas- 
urer of the company, and in 
recent years F. B. Bunch, Jr., 
now a lieutenant (jg) in the 
Naval Reserve, has served as 
assistant secretary. 


Wabasso Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Three Rivers, Que.  (previ- 
ously reported), has awarded 
general contract to Deakin & 
Stewart, Ltd., 440 St. Cath- 
crine St. W., Montreal, Quc., 
for new addition to mill, includ- 
ing improvements in present 
plant, estimated to cost in ex- 
cess of $100,000, with equip- 
ment. Work is being placed 
under wav. 


Wehadkee Yarn Mills, West 
Point, Ga., have taken over 
plant of Samoset Cotton Mills, 
Talledega, <Ala., recently ac 
quired for a reported price of 
$380,000, and will continue 
production as a branch mill. 
New owners have asked WPB 
to be relieved of a directive re- 
quiring production of denims 
as they wish to run plant on 
heavy varns for duck. 


Wool Mill News 


Artex Woolens, Inc., Hes- 
peler, Ont., has plans maturing 
for new addition to mill, re- 
ported to cost close to $125.,- 
000, including equipment. 
Work is scheduled to be car- 
ried out this spring. 


Glenside Mills, Skaneateles 
Falls, N. Y., recently reported 
sold to the Axelrod interests of 
Woonsocket, R. I., has been 
resold to Glenbrook Woolen 
Mills, Inc., Muncy, Pa. This 
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concern operated the Glenside 
Mill in 1936 and 1937 under a 
lease. Since then the plant has 
been thoroughly re-equipped 
and modernized. The Glen- 
brook organization intends to 
continue operations at their 
Muncy mili. A. L. Granger, 
president, will manage both 
mills with headquarters at 
Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 


Jordan Woolen Co., Inc., 
Waterford, Conn., recently in- 
corporated with capital of $10,- 
000, plans operation of a mill 
in this district. New company 
is headed by Arthur Lacroix, 
Waterford; and  Grisswold 
Morgan, New London, Conn. 


New England Woolen Mill 
in the Hallville section of 
Preston, Conn., suffered fire 
loss in excess of $50,000. As 
soon as an insurance adjust- 
ment is made the plant will be 
rebuilt. A portion of the mill 
needs only repairs. 


Paris Woolen Mills, Stayton, 
Ore., has been sold by R. D. 
Paris to J. B. Powell, vice presi- 
dent for 28 years of the Port- 
land Woolen Mill, Portland, 
Ore. 


Riverside Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., has leased 
the fourth floor of mill on Fair- 
mount St., to United States 
Rubber Co., Woonsocket and 
New York, which will be oc- 
cupied at once for another line 
of production. 


Rhode Island Woolen Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., has been 
organized with capital of 150 
shares of stock, no par value, to 
operate a mill in this vicinity. 
Berthelot Leclaire, 301 Harmis 
Ave., Woonsocket, is principal 
incorporator. 












































Rayon & Silk Mill News 


American Silk Mills, Inc. 
Lancaster, Pa. has sold _ its 
plant employing 210 persons 
to Widder Bros., Emaus, Pa., 
and New York, N. Y. The 
plant at Lancaster, which was 
established 17 years ago, will 
be operated by the new owners 
\t present it is filling war con 
tracts. ‘The property was sold 
through David Speizman, West 
Pittston, Pa. 
















American Silk Spinning Co., 
Providence, R. I1., has com 
pleted repairs to a small build 
ing on Whipple Street. O. D 
Purington Co., Inc., did the 
work. 









American Viscose Corp. 
Wilmington, Del., will begin 
production of tire-cord rayon 
yarn at its mill at Lews 
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Packed in 250 Ib. airtight containers. 
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tow DEVOPAKE hides ene 


covers any surface in just one coat! 


And in these extraordinary times it is just the paint you need to save 
time and money and man hours. DEVOPAKE covers more surface 
per gallon, hides solidly — in one coat — any interior wall surface, is 
a self-sealer and finish-coat in one, has an oil-base that makes it really 
wear — stand repeated wash downs. 

For complete, guaranteed satisfaction... for money saved... 
specify DEVOPAKE. If your agent is temporarily out of popular 
DEVOPAKE — be patient. War needs come first. 


DEVOE PAINT. 


The 190th year of the Oldest Paint Maker in America 





FIRST AVENUE AT 44th ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Many models for many purposes 


The 60 models of *Scott Testers span the field of 
physical testing requirements for tensile, hysteresis, 
crepeage, twist, burst, flexing, etc., etc. We offer 
every assistance in adapting your Scott Testers to the 
requirements of wartime production. 





*Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


95 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. 1. 
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town, Pa., early in June, Ex- 
pansion is now under way at 
this mill, including installation 
of additional machinery and 
conversion of present equip- 
ment for new line of service, 
estimated to cost about $4,- 
000,000. On completion, mill 
will have rating of 22,000,000 


lbs, per annum. Financing is 


being provided by Defense 
Plant Corp., Washington, 
D. C. 

Berwick Weaving,  Inc., 


Berwick, Pa. has completed an 
addition to the mill and has 
installed weaving and quilling 
machinery which was supplied 
by David Speizman of West 
Pittston, Pa. 

Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ga., is pushing construction 
of a large addition to its Meri- 
tas Mill property. The new 
mill will be equipped for pro- 
duction of rayon tire-cord, with 
facilities for the production of 
about 125,000 Ib. weekly. The 
company also has work in prog- 
ress on the installation of ma- 
chinery in the existing mill, as 
WPB has already approved an 
expenditure of $1,259,168 for 


machinery and equipment. 


Canadian Celanese, Ltd., 
Drummondsville, Que., has 
plans maturing for two new ad- 
ditions, four and one-story, re- 
spectively, 75x 150 ft., and 
155x200 ft., in order noted. 
Cost reported over $550,000, 
with equipment. Erection con- 
tract will be awarded soon. 


Excelsior Mills No. 2, Clem- 
son, S. C.—Work is going for- 
ward rapidly on the new plant 
for production of high-tenacity 
rayon tire-cord, which is being 
built and will be operated by 
Excelsior Mills, of Union, S. C. 
These mills are controlled by 
Decring, Milliken & Co. The 
plant will be modern in every 
detail, of windowless construc- 
tion, completely —air-condi- 
tioned, and equipped with flu- 
orescent lighting. It is located 
on a tract of 240 acres and will 
represent an investment of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 with 
machinery. The buildings will 
include a main processing and 
production building of about 
100,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
and a number of smaller units, 
including a powerhouse, pump- 
ing station, machine shop and 
effice building. J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, S. C., pre- 
pared the plans, and Danicl 
Construction Co., Greenville, 
has the contract. 

Goodyear Decatur Mills, 
Decatur, Ala., has plans for 
one-story addition, 280 x 360 
ft., for increase in tire-cord pro- 
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duction, and will begin work 
soon. Cost estimated at $1,- 
250,000, with financing pro- 
vided by Defense Plant Corp., 
Washington, D. C. Robert & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., are archi- 
tects and engineers. Company 
is a subsidiary of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio, will soon be- 
gin work on stcel frame super- 
structure for large addition to 
branch mill at Painesville, 
Ohio, forming part of expan- 
sion program at that plant al- 
ready under way for several 
months. New structure is tre- 
ported to cost in excess of 
$500,000, with equipment, and 
will be used for high-tenacity 
rayon yarn manufacture. Austin 
Co., Cleveland, has general 
erection contract. 

North American Rayon Co., 
Elizabethton, Tenn., plans con- 
struction of several new build- 
ings to be used in high-tenacity 
varn manufacture for tire-cord. 
The general contract has been 
awarded to the Hughes Foulk- 
rod Co., Philadelphia. Engi- 
neers for the new project are 
Moron, Proctor, Freeman & 
Mueser, of New York. 

Somerset Fabrics, Inc., 38 
Third St., Fall River, Mass., 
lately chartered with capital 
of 520 shares of stock, plans 
operation of local mill for 
manufacture of upholstery fab- 
rics. Herman Weissman, 55 
East 21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is president and treasurer. 


Staunton Textile Corp., 
Staunton, Va., has been granted 
permission by WPB to com- 
plete construction of portion of 
branch weaving mill at Verona, 
Va., originally begun a number 
of months ago and later discon- 
tinued on account of building 
restrictions. Work will proceed 
at once. Additional equipment 
will be installed. 

United States Rubber Co., 
New York, has begun construc- 
tion .of a new textile plant at 
Scottsville, Va., as a part of 
the Government’s program to 
supply more rayon tire-cord 
needed in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber truck and bus 
tires. Ultimately this plant will 
produce 12,000,000 Ib. of 
twisted rayon tire-cord annu- 
ally. Cost of the project which, 
including land, building and 
machinery, is estimated at $2, 
240,000, will be financed by 
the Defense Plant Corp. The 
plant will be windowless, and 
temperature and humidity con 
trol maintained by a complcte 
change of air every six minutes. 
Other textile mills now being 




























































FUNGICIDE: A mildew proofer made in 
various types to meet all government speci- 


fications. 


ARKO FIRE RETARDENT: For flame-proof- 
ing uniform cloth, felt and all types of rayon 


and cotton fabrics including theatrical drapes. 


* AQUAROL: A water repellent for uniforms, 
overcoatings and other military fabrics; also 


all civilian garment cloth. 


*PARAMINE: A cation active softener for 
processing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain 


a soft, smooth, pleasing finish. 


*ALGEPON P.: A retarding agent for vat 
and sulphur dyeing to prevent premature 
oxidation of the dye-stuff or in other pro- 
cesses when necessary to retard exhaustion 


to obtain a uniform shade. 


*PARAPON S. A.: A highly efficient 
leveller and softener used in dyeing and 
finishing all types of viscose and acetate 
rayon. Excellent for processing tricot cloth. 


ARKOLA G.: For finishing rayons to impart 
a full, better feeling hand and additional 
weight. An excellent substitute for glycerine 
for printing and finishing. 


*CULOFIX: Used as an after treatment in 
last rinse to prevent bleeding of direct dyed 


cotton or rayon in water. 


*DIAZONOL A. C.: For boiling out cotton 


cloth in pressure or open kiers to produce 


greater absorbency and cleaner material. 
Excellent for preboiling knitted cloth in 
preparation for chlorine’ bleach. Also used 
with good results for boiling out cotton or 
rayon cloth in the jig. 


And a Complete Line of Oils, Chemicals, Softeners and Finishes 
For Wet Processing All Textile Fibres 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


Established 40 years 
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AMERICAN 


... more economical 
to use because.... 
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profitably 


AMERICAN 
YARN AND PROCESSING CO 


MOUNT HOLLY, Wi: NORTH CAROLINA 


Sales Manager, E. F. REDDING, MOUNT HOLLY. N. C. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. HIGH POINT, N. C. 
Mr. Tom Moore Mr. E. J. Holbrook 


736 Chestnut Street 
MOUNT HOLLY, NW. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Mr. Edwin Hutchison 
Mr.Wm.S. Montgomery Miss E. R. Abernethy 
3701 N. Broad St. Mr. T. J. Davis 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mr. Rowland Swallow 
Empire State Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mr. E. W. Wood 
222 West Adams St. 


TEXTICIDE "M’ 


NEW AND SAFE 


ORGANIC MILDEWPROOFING COMPOUND 


Comes in Liquid or Powder Form, 

Both Miscible with Water or Solvents. 
Non Toxicity and Performance Tests 

By Well Known Independent Laboratories 
Available on Request. 

Texticide "M" is Non-Irritating to the Skin, 
Non-Metallic and Non-Corrosive. 


ATLANTIC STAINPRUF CO., INC. 
258 MAIN ST. CHATHAM, N. J. 


OPO TTS 


Ue 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER C0. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE, SC. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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operated by United States Rub- 
ber Co., devoted to tire-cord 
production are located at New 
Bedford, Mass.; Shelbyville, 
Tenn.; Hogansville, Ga.; and 
Winnsboro, S. C. 


Oscar Kohorn & Co., Ltd., 
New York, N. Y., will begin 
work at once on new mill at 
Scranton, Pa., for production 
of high-tenacity yarn for tire- 
cord scrvice. It will opcrate 
under a new process and is cs- 
timated to cost about $200,- 
000, with equipment. Project 
will have a priority rating. 

Carl Stohn, Inc., mill at 
Taunton, Mass., and branch 
plant at Granby, Canada, has 
been taken over by the Gilbert 
Vernay interests. A. C. Stohn, 
president, and Carl Stohn, vice 
president, plan to retire from 
business, but George T. Adims, 
treasurer, will remain in the 
management of the Stohn 
plants undcr the new owncr- 
ship. The Taunton plant has 
400 jacquard looms, and the 
Granby plant 118 jacquard 
looms. The main office of the 
Vernay group of mills is at 100 
Newberry Street, Boston, Mass. 


Knitting Mill News 


Bryan Hosiery Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., has knitted 30 
den. 74 filament Bemberg yarn 
on 66 gauge machines into the 
fincst rayon stockings yet pro- 
duced. Only a small quantity 
has becn made for experimental 
use, and some has bcen sent 
to Hollywood. 


Ellenbee Novelty Co., New 
York, N. Y., recently organized, 
leased a floor in building at 10 
West 18th St., and will oc- 
cupy for new plant for manu- 
facture of knitted outerwear 
for juvenile use. 


Gray Line Hosiery Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., has been 
purchased by interests headed 
by Stanton D. Sanson. 

Great Knit, Inc., Bronx, New 
York, N. Y., care of Jac J. 
Nisonoff, 1450 Broadway, New 
York, attorney and representa- 
tive, recently organized with 
capital of $20,000, plans opcr- 
ation of a local knitting mill. 

Liberty Hosiery Mill, Lyer- 
ly, Ga., has been sold and the 
plant will be moved in the 
near future to Fort Payne, 
Ala., where the business will 
be operated as the Chance 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., with R. 
L. Chance as president. 

Roseclaire Knitting Mill, 122 
Spring St., New York, N. Y., 
has leased space in building at 
766 Broadway and will occupy 


for plant, increasing capacity. 

Southern Knitwear Mills, 
Inc., is beginning manufacture 
of infants’ knit woolen gar- 
ments at 724 North Brevard 
Strect, Charlotte, N. C. Eric 
Eiscman is secretary and treas- 
urcr of the new firm. 


United Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Northumberland, Pa., _latcly 
chartered, has taken over local 
mill of United Silk Mills Co., 
Inc., purchased for a new knit- 
ting mill for manufacture of 
women’s hosiery, and will be- 
gin opcrations soon. 


Westwood Knitting Mills is 
the firm name under which 
Louis Reister and Winifred 
Reistcr have published a cer- 
tificate that they are conduct- 
ing business at 407-425 East 
Pico street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Processing Plant News 


Art Textile Decorating Co., 
152 West 25th St., New York, 
has leased space in building at 
108 West 25th St., and will 
occupy for processing plant, 
increasing present capacity. 


Campbell Dye Works is the 
firm name under which Leon 
R. and Mona L. Sumers have 
published a certificate that they 
are conducting business at 
4608-4610 Park Boulevard, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has changed 
its name to the Hellwig Dye- 
ing Corp. There will be no 
change in management or per- 
sonnel. 


Housatonic Dyeing & Print- 
ing Co., Derby, Conn., has 
leased property on Roosevelt 
Drive, including partially ercc- 
ted building. Structure will be 
completed and occupicd for 
expansion. Cost reported over 
$25,000, with equipment. It 
is understood that a priority 
rating has been secured. 


United Piece Dye Works, 
Inc., Paterson, N. J., has be 
gun erection of one-story ad- 
dition, for which general con- 
tract recently was let to Gordon 
Construction Co., Newark, N. 
J., to be used for warehouse 
service. Cost reported over 
$35,000, with equipment. 


United States Finishing Co., 
Norwich, Conn., has awarded 
contract to Bigclow Co., New 
Haven, Conn., for boilers and 
boiler scttings in connection 
with expansion in boiler house 
at mill (previously reported). 
An award for stokers has been 
made to Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh 
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i. EMPLOYMENT e¢ BUSINESS e OPPORTUNITIES e¢ EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 

ir- ff UNDISPLAYED RATE: INFORMATION: DISPLAYED—RATE PER INCH 

rd 10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00. BOX NUMBERS in care of any of our New The advertising rate is $5.75 per inch for all 

‘ic (See § on Box Numbers.) York, Chicago or San Francisco offices count advertising appearing on other than @ con- 
WANT ' . ' 10 words additional in undisplayed ads. tract basis. Contract rates quoted on request. 

is Fi Bes OS Oyen only Yh abewe, rates’? DISCOUNT of 10% if full payment is made in AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured % inch 


, 7 : advance for four consecutive insertions of vertically on one column, 3 columns—30 inches 
PROPOSALS, 50 cents a line an insertion. 








































































undisplayed ads (not including proposals). —to a page. T.W. 
Cc. 
ly NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received by 10 A. M. May 29th will ap>rear in the June issue, subject to limitations of space evailablie. 
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a THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 
of ; In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your experience and 
be- : position desired; we will inform you of posit.ons now open in your line of work. 
CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
. : 294 WASHINGTON STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 
ich i Over 45 years’ confidential employment serv'ce for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 
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cr- POSITIONS VACANT = adhd eeneoeneoncesoenoerees: ORCCSOSE ESET O SORE DER EERROE RE TOCEEES eneeenerees: 
ct- TEXTILE COST man. Position available with |: 
ast well ve and la eS 3 
England textile group. Salary open. Jrite |: 
lif. full details, P-845, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd |} CORPORATION TREASURER 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 3 ’ 
WANTED SUPERINTENDENT take charge |} , yee 5 
I's knitting plant woolen socks Acme and Ban- | ; An executive position is open as treasurer of a large machine 
ner machines alse supervise production woolen | 3 ‘ : _ : 
0, hem Ohio. P86. Textile World, 330 W. 42nd |i and metal working company in a New England city. Train- 
tk, St.. New_York 1s, N.Y. : ing and experience in finances, budgets, taxes, cost and gen- 
r at WANTED: Chemist, familiar with textile in- | 3 : ° 
vill dustry. | Knowledge of emulsions will be | 3 eral accounting essential. Company has excellent post-war 
helpful. -847, extile Jorid, 330 . 42n z 7 ae 
nt. St., New York 18, N. Y. i prospects. Salary open, commensurate with proved ability 
POSITIONS WANTED i and experience. Interviews to be arranged. Reply by letter 
the EXPERT FINISHER of woolen fabrics, ‘Tex- : giving: age, technical training, experience, and references. 
5 0. 0 ‘ i : wo 3 
_ vom Soy in Chil« by 2 ne ess 3 
av Secks position in U. 8. Chilean, years old, |: 
hey J single, PW-s02, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd | j CHARLES F. RITTENHOUSE & COMPANY 
at WOOLEN MILL superintendent, textile school i 
San graduate, 41 years old, ——S 22 qoese : Certified Public Accountants 
experience on o’coatings, ladies wear, an- |: 
kets, industrial cloth. Able to give excellent | 10 Post Office Square, Boston 9 
references. Available 15th of May. PW-851. |? 
Co., Textile World, 5620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago | : 
ied 11, TM. 5 
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no tion _— a reliable firm. Broad experience | WANTED = ? z 
on all kinds of rayons, spun rayons, cottons | = = 
per- and antes yarns, — ee Tabby | : = i WANTED : 
weaves. rapus, staffords, an crompton 3 2 § Z 
knowles looms. Has full knowledge of warp | = 3 é 
rint and filling preparation as well as weaving and | = PRODUCTION MANAGER : : SUPERINTENDENT 3 
P grading of woven clothes, Am known as good | = = 8 3 
has help menager and specialize in training of | = BRAIDED RUG MILL = | 3 
ial inexperienced nein. > coe See edicteney = = = Eastern Pennsylvania cotton rug manu- 3 
, ( ty. i ° - 13 = ¢ Z 
oan 849, Wentite World, 330 W. 42nd’ St, ta : Large eastern cotton rug manufacturer = i facturer offers encailont opportunity te : 
York 18, N. Y¥. = has opening in organization for produc- 2 : the rg man: Knowledge sewing ma- 3 
ll be , = tion manager in braided rug division; : 3 Chine operation desirable; weaving ex- 3 
for fran a neeeeeeeeetneeaemeeatetoe t : excellent future for right man who must : : perience and knowledge yarns essential. : 
: : | be conversant with all phases of business 3 Must have ability handle personnel suc- 
over : Hee aoe sow materts s, labor training, 3 eee anys De eumase. eee 5 
3 N ? |: styling. tate full details experience, i i . - State full details, age, : 
It 3 PROFESSIO? AL = |= age, compensation desired, etc. All re- : i draft status, education, experience, start- 
ority : 3}: plies will be held strictly confidential. : i ing salary desired. 2 
: SER V ICES i : P-839, Textile World : i P-838, Textile World i 
orks, 3 ? |: 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. : 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 3 
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con — | LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL :| j i 
Se | | meena rantmwraeeamre ||| CONNECTION WANTED | 
= = Interesting booklet concerning Inventions, Patents i i 
; and Trade-Marks, cogether with Schedule of Gov- = : 
louse i ernment and Attorney's Fees, sent without obliga- = : ¢ e oye : 
a | tion, Simply ask for “booklet’ and schedule.” :| % have to offer exceptional experience in dyeing, finishing and general 
; Established 1915 id : ; ; i 
- | Sulte 448, 618 Bowen Bids., Washington §, D.C. =| i manufacturing. For the past 10 years engaged in consulting work. i 
0.5 F sea senencensceecsccecnnesoneneesecensocecneceseqscosscnes nse sesessecseesqcssessesssssssssecesnsscsesesses 3 e e e ‘ a a 3 
irded {1 Prvovernnonse nous vs rene rove pees see swnsouonenesneorenoorenesenisnensonenssisetenecnnsensesssvenoevessenens : Desire connection with large concern or group of mills in executive i 
Te = : = . ° s ° . 3 
mee : J. L. TUCKER 7]: capacity or as consultant. Will also consider connection outside the 
an : Consulting Service a]: . : eas ° = i 
ction Be: oa 7]: USA. Age 43, married, American citizen, thorough technical training. 
Louse = MANUFACTURERS AND USERS OF FrRERS :| : 
ted) 2? AND TEXTILE PRODUCTS ON FIBERS =: | = PW-812, Textile World : 
a — a oe ore 330 W. 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y¥. i 
ne 2 North Seltnate, Rhate Inland “Newark, Ohio i | i i 
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HAT’S YOUR textile mill—a profit-produc- 
ing plant—or a stagnant equipment “stor- 
age warehouse”? 


What's your floor space earning? Is it cluttered 
up with idle equipment—or with machines work- 
ing to make money? 


These days you can’t afford “Equipment Stag- 
nation”. Especially when textile equipment is in 
big demand and brings good prices! 


“Equipment Stagnation” can choke off profits in 
any textile mill. You can get rid of old equip- 
ment, replace it with better, newer, less worn 
machinery, “clear, decks” for increased produc- 
tion or conversion—by cutting through the 
STAGNATION that comes from holding onto idle 
equipment instead of selling it to <“MLCP. 


“MLC > Service cuts STAGNATION, cuts delay 


and red tape, takes idle machines off your floor 
quickly: and converts them into capital for you. 


We've got customers waiting. We will pay you 
“fair-to-everybody” prices NOW—for equipment 
that won't be worth much if the War should end 
suddenly or conditions change overnight in the 
textile field. It's the biggest kind of gamble to 
hold out for bigger prices—unpatriotic as well. 
What's more, it's bad business. Don’t let STAG- 
NATION throttle mill profits—cut it quick—cut 
it NOW—with < MLC >. Just tell us what you've 
got you don’t need, one item or a whole mill! 
We have calls now for complete Woolen Mills 
(3 card sets up): Cotton Mills from 10,000 spin- 
dles up. Other wanted equipment includes 
Cards for cotton, wool, jute; Picking Machines 
for all kinds of textile fibres: Spinners; Twisters: 
Looms, etc., etc., for any textile operation. 


CONFIDENTIALLY e e « many textile men interested 


in selling their mills don’t want the news to get around, for good 
reasons. It won’t when 4 MLC handles the deal. All negotiations and 
inquiries conducted to protect your interests, without publicity, Confide 
in 4 MLC for results without regrets. 
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Dependable Equipment 


Been at it over 18 years. We know the textile field—know GOOD Used Equip- 


ment—know how to get you what you want quickly at a fair price! If you're in 


urgent need of anything, from some small repair parts to a big mill, let your first 


thought be “MLC” Service. Large orders or small, we handle them all— 


“from a Case to a Carload”—or a Complete Mill! 


Partial List of Stock Items Ready for Immediate Delivery 


2—46” Button Breakers 
1—52” Button Breaker 
1—42” Butterworth 3-Roll Friction and 
Rolling Calender, motor driven 
1—-Complete Set Combers including: 
1—Whitin Ribbon Lapper 
1—Whitin Sliver Lapper 
&—Whitin Model “C’ Combers 
1—Rotary Cloth Cutter, 5” knife 
1—46” Windle Doubler 
1—36" Doubling & Winding Machine 
5—Dblg., Boarding & Winding Machines 
1—28” Stick Klauder Weldon Skein Dye- 
ing Machine 
1—36” Empire Extractor 
1—42" Fletcher copper basket, top motor 
driven extractor 
1—Kitson Thread EXTRACTOR 
1—40" Elliott & Hall Folding Machines 
4—42" Elliott & Hall Folding Machines 
4—46" Elliott & Hall Folding Machines 
1—6 Delv. Whitin Drawing Frame with 
12” coiler 
1—Schultz Fulling Mill 


8—1200 h. Halton Jacquards, 9” litt 

58—38” Model E Draper Auto. Looms 

120—40” Draper Modified “D’ Looms for 
20 harness work (double index dob- 
bies) 452" reed space, belt driven 

60—42” Modified “E” Draper with roller 
tops, 4742" reed space, belt driven 

19—44" Model D Modified Draper Auto. 
Looms 

50—52" C & K 4 x 1 Auto Looms, 56% 
R.S. 25 Har. Belt Driven 

100—76" Draper Modified ‘D” Lacey top 
looms, 82" reed space, belt driven 

96—82" C & K 4x4 25 Harness motor driv- 
en woolen looms 

2—82" C&K (4x4) 25 Harness Woolen 
Looms, Belt Driven 

1—-Butterworth Picker 10,500 teeth. 

1—42" C & M Fearnaught Picker with 
auto. Feeder 

2—92" C&K 25 harness mtr. drn. auto. 
Looms 

2—66”" Voelker Cloth Presses 

1—60” C & M Plush Shear 


3—66" C & M 2-Blade Shears 

3—66" P & W 2-Blade Shears 

1—72” Montsford 2-blade Shear 

1—Schulze 106” Double Shear 

3—204 Sp. Lowell 2%" Ring Band dr. 
Spinners 

8—264 Sp. Whitin Spinners 1% R 3” Gage. 

8—120 Spindle Draper Spoolers with Fos- 
ter Tensions and McCall Guides 

1—60” C & M Tiger 

4—20 Spindle Universal #90 Filling Bob- 
bin Winders, bottom supply 

1—100 Spindle Foster #12 Cone Winder, 
bottom supply 

3—110 Spindle Hopedale 3” Ring Twisters 

1—56 Spindle Draper 242" Ring, 342" Gge 
Twister 

l1—Barber Coleman Auto. 
Mach., size 4-E. 

1—44" Simplex Winding 
Mach. Mtr. dr. 

1—#90 Universal Winder 

2—60" Edge Stenciling & Winding Ma- 
chines 


Warp Tying 


& Measuring 
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31-33 West 42nd Street <> 
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NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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NORMAN M. McDOWELL 
2568 Park Ave. ASSOCIATES Bronx 51, N. Y. 
REBUILT & USED BUY WITH CONFIDENCE MELROSE 5-1772-3 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUES - - - - PROMPT DELIVERY 
1—WASHER 6 Stri Mtr driven. aaa - ~~" igual Skein Dyeing Ma- 


2—TENTER FRAMES 48"" & 58"° wide. chines. 
1—EXTRACTOR 48°' Underneath Mfr. 


6—SHEARS 36°" to 88°" widths. 
4—TAPE CONDENSERS 60" & 72'' Cards. Drive. 
2—SEWING MACHINES Rotary 6 <a & FOLDING Machine 90" 
2—ROTARY STEAM PRESSES 66'/2 
1—BouBier 54°' clock & mo 
2—CALENDERS Friction 42" & , se" 3 rell. 
a 47"' 5 Bowl Mycock Ex- 


30—SPINNING FRAMES 2'/2"' Gauge. 
1—PALMER 60°" Blanket & Dry Cans. 
pander. 
1—CALENDER Embossing 4312"" 3 sets de- 
sign rolls, motor driven. 


OCR ROOEEDDORORS ORDO REDO DROREORERDOROOREEOEEROE SO. 


2—QUETCHES 44'' & 50°* 3 roll units. 
6—NAPPERS D.A. 20, 24 & 36 roll. 
8—MULES 480 Spindle units 17%s'' Gauge. 
2—FULLING MILLS Double Compartment. 


Miscellaneous: Bristle Brushes, Brass & Wood Rolls, Rubber Rolls, Gears, Pulleys Etc. 


ONLY A FEW OF THE MANY UNITS AVAILABLE. SEND FOR OUR 
COMPLETE CATALOG. LIST YOUR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT WITH US. 


PUDREOEOOROEOSOEOEONOEEOOOERDOODOROHOORODORE ROOT EeOesEeneneenesooeeene®, 


SUMNER eaeancannecnencnensececcescereeeqenecececaceeeeeesetececececeeeteeeea sentra ceeeueeseetT Tees ettedneeneet seneesonedoseereereese sttetts 


TaPOROOOPOOONON OSA OELEDEROOREEDOREOEE DRED RS DOOR ERED OE COTO EERE Set DONEOreceeeceteteee: 


“ADEN ACER ODDORORODOROROUELORSREOSEEDERSEROEDOR DOE OROOREORD ON HOnCeEEteneceentEneCusroenD NONOESEON EO ROROeoDeNEOseoeenE 


gpemeeovecccccerssocasess POROROSORSER ERT ESORE HEE HeR ERE E ee REERE ES CROOROREEO REDE DOR CERE ROHR LEER EeeD, Pe OUPOREUDRDOLEREOE REGO DOROSEGREROCODOROLORSORORERED REGED SEO ERROR ROROPORsEReneOeoReEHeeeeReeeEReseopeneET 
i 1— Minnick, all steel, Baling Press, 442x612, with 5 HP 550 Volt Motor. 
& OR 1—Windle 36” Doubling & Rolling Machine. 

1—Tolhurst 48” Extractor, overhead belt drive. 

i S A LE 1—Bock Extractor, 17” basket, safety cover, direct enclosed motor 
drive 110 volts. 

1—Pittsburg aut. Gas Water Heater, size #55 almost new. 

2—S-L Slubbers, 68 spindles. 

1—Card or Napper Grinder, adj. to 84” with traverse grinder and 
2 sets of grinding wheels. 

BOBBINS @ SPOOLS (all sizes) @ SUPPLIES @ PULLEYS, efc. 


Direct Factery Agents Walter L. Parker Bobbin & Spool Co. 
BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET * FALL RIVER, MASS. 


9080 Noe BERS sh Ebet NOt Ste G8 cemeT PH ee SEE t, 80 PORE RODE NOD ELDON DEDEDE OD EDDOL OE DOOROROROOCEOD EL ODE SHRRsoSeSECL TERS 


sdenenscommeerces cons oRODOT RE EDOCHDEDDDOLSHCHOOOOOEODEREOHEUSONONSCECEDOREDCOSORERSOREL™ 


SUOeeeeneUEDESEDEDasEHeoenONeoonoONOnoeNEDEnORONOONEOOENGORENONCEEOOONUGUOROLOOUEUOOEOODUOUOLEGHONOUELEEODODONUGUORDOOOOEOUROOOGUOLEDELOOONIUOLDOONOGEGUOUEROROEOOHUGONOOOEUELOOOROOONNON OSE OnEeOCoOOOOoEONTELENOR, 


40 Crompton & Knowles Worcester 2 x | Looms, 78" reed space, 20 harness, inter- 
mediate heads, roller bearing, shock absorber, individually motor driven, at a very 
attractive price. 

150—#90 Universal Quillers or Coppers 

30 Model "E" Draper looms, individually motor driven 


Ts @) 
SILK MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


24 SPRUCE STREET PATERSON, N. J. 
SHERWOOD 2-1363-4-5 


<HUEDEEORUEDECEOEEOUDECEOUCHOEREDEGESEOEELORDROOROERDOReHO HENS seseeeeceecEaEn® svuesenenoocsovosvenevenenorossenesenesoeosossesenssuavscevessseoracocscevseressesuscocsoesseeneneseseocessesosossenceuecoosnesouseseecasezt 
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JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALE ks 


TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES 


APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON LIQUIDATIONS 
NEW AND USED 
Philadelphia Office: 140-142 So. Front Street, Factory Warehouse: Collingswood, N. J. 


‘sOPORenenen een enensenaenenceneseeneeenenecsoney: OONOOD EERO EOROEDEDEOSCHGEDEOHONOROOEES INE HOOORODODOUDESOOROOGORIDOLOOCOOEOEEEDESESOEEOOEE EIDE HSE SE OD EOE OSGORE DESDE NEH DOOD EDEL HoEDenenNOCeOODD sen eenecneceocese.: 


OOCOE ERE OEOROED EGR OD EDEL OO EERO LONE SESE CORO RO RONOE OHSS DOE ROECEREEtEtOTEE 


Seneneenencecesenenneeeescasecenceccancrtes 
Seneenenececceneeeeceescancecseccesencetees. 


REDE OO TOT OEO RODS DRED OE RODL LD REDODDRLEOROGESDOESOE TEE ROEOE FEE OOELERET EE DEE EDEEEFESOOEEL TI DEFT DEDETEESOSOEREDESTOOOEOEDEOOCE CODE HUOES DOC ELOOHDORDROSOOROREEDOGOEEEDEDOGHENEDEDDOROSOECEDNORSOGGROORROESEOSOROOEOROREROEE’. 


HARRY STEPHENSON 


IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 


New and Used 
River Works, Andov er, Mass. 


a nDET PREY AAET DRE PRE NNED DE 


aReNtenennsanecensncencenentenecscenessenee?, 
euceonnenenoeevscccnsceccensesnccesetonee. 


J 
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GAINES TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Dealers in Rebuilt and Guaranteed 
Yarn Winding and Spinning Machinery 


141-45 Wes? 17th Street New York, N. Y. 


AOE PE ROLTRERT OTOL OR DOLODEEOEDSESDESESEOEDELEREC TOL DEDERDOSE SOLIDS HOSOENEDORE DEL OBOE EDEDEOG SHOT EDO SELEDDEEDE DU SIEGE DAOOEEDDOOEEDORODORETRDO ASST OO DOERO ORD EO RDDONSEDOROSE ROBO EOE SROSCEOOSD ORES SOSSSSSSSERBOReEReREEEES. 
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USED 
and 
REBUILT 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


Sargent Duplex Burr Picker 
60'' Bramwell Card Feed 
20" Gerry Picker 
28" F. Franke & Co. Picker 
Pin and Pinless Warpers, any size 
250 Universal Winders, rebuilt to your order 
290 Universal Winders, rebuilt to your order 
2180 Universal Super Cone Winders 8x8 
600 hook, Royle, piano type Card Cutters 
0. Lever Chenille Cutters 
82"" and 92" C & K 4x4 box, 25 harn Looms 
4x6 wooden Spools 
4'/ox6"" wooden Spools 
274x354"" Sipp Spools 
78" C.&M., 2 cyl. Brush with Steamer 
ie Sjostrom Cloth Finishing Machine 
48"' Fletcher Extractor, motor driven 
82"' Woonsocket, 20 roll, D.A. Nappers 
66"' heavy duty, Jumbo type, Gessner Press 
72"" Century type Gessner Press 
80"' Century type Gessner Press 
82"' double bed, Voelker Press 
66"" E. Gessner Press 
66"" Model A, 2 cyl. Shears 
66"' Model B, 2 cyl. Shear 
66"' 2 cyl. C & M Shear 
66"' P & W Plush Shear 
76"" 2-burner, gas, C & M Singer 
64"" 2-burner, gas, C & M Singer 


1837 E. RUAN ST. 
Philadelphia 24, Pennsylvania 
Phone: JEFferson 4771 
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FOR SALE 


12—C. & K. 82” motor driven 4xl, 25 
harness, Heavy Looms 
12—C. & K. 82” motor —_ 4x1, 25 
harness Intermediate Loon 
150—8*" automat'c Worsted Filling Bobbins 
1—P. & W. 62” three cylinder Brush 


AOPeeeeenereesevoneseessenesoasecsecar 


(like new) 
1—P. & W. 6614” two brush Machine 
11—Fibre Gill Box Cans 36” x 12” x 18” 
l1—Lang Yarn Condit‘oning Machine 
1—72” 3-bow] Yorkshire Crabb 
8—Luther Thread Dressers, 1, 2, and 3 


brush 
1—Tolhurst 48” Extractor, copper basket 
1—48” Atlas #2 Picker Feed 
1—Franklin 250 qal. cast iron Size Kettle 


i 
o 
| 1—Saco-Lowell 250 gal. cast iron Size : 
i 


CORONA NeeReneneneseoeeseseoncnecanneceseeseees 


Kettle, double agitators 
1—Clark 48” Lumper, ball bearing 
ey Pickers 28’’ x 18” cyl. ball bear- 


“ut 1/16" x 67/8" Foster Wood Rolls : 
3—B'rch Bros. Coronation portable Sew- : 
ing Machine 3 
4—Warp Compress‘ng Machine Co. 3214” 
Multiple Spoolers 3 
1—Utsmann double head Bobb‘n Stripper : 
2—Entwis'le Warpers 54” cylinder ; 
a 120-end Cashiko Tape Con- : 
ensers 3 
1—96 sp. Universal 60-GF Cone Winder : 
5—Oswald Lever +20 Cop Winders 3 
1—Atwood 20-spindle spool Doubler, 3 : 
ends up : 
Foster Winders. Any package or i 
number of sp‘ndles 3 
#59 and +90 Calvo Winders. Re- : 
built to order. : 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO. 


1064-1090 Main St., Pawtucket, R. }- 
Telephone—Perry 1038 
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FOR SALE 


| BUTTERWORTH CALENDAR | 


7 ROLLS—80" FACE 


3 Composition Rolls, 4 Steel Rolls, Tydrautic litt i 
—water-cooled journals. Located in South : 


AMES BAG CO. 
10 EAST 40TH ST. NEW YORK City ; 
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THOUSANDS OF BOMBERS... 
Blasting the Way to VICTORY! 








i 
5 
PRINTING MACHINES EXTRACTORS STEAMING & FINISHING 
iO—R. B. & F. 1 to 10 color Print Machines, 40° 4—V.V. & Tolhurst 60” rubuer & copper basket MACHINES 
to 64° wide, complete. Extractors. 3—Steaming Machines for Tubular Goods. 
AGERS 10—V.V. Fletcher & Tolhurst 40”, 44”, 48” Extractors, 2—C & M Finishing Machires for Tubular Goods. 
i i—Cast Iron Ager, 18’ x 60°. ne" Reetens Laundry, Adams, Troy & 3—Morrison. & a 50”, 60°, 72° 
: “i ene ie 12’ x 66”. Goes, Covew Lined Extractor, 17”, 20°, 26", 28° brass reit . ’ 
eel Ager. ‘ 
i | '—Haves Patch Ager. CALENDERS ‘i cael CONDITIONING MACHINES 
KETTLES 2—V.V. Bail bearing Catenuers, 50” & 60”. ee we : 
i ; 2—McCreary 50” & 54” Knit Goods Calenders. BEAMERS—BATCHERS 
20—Textile Copper Steam Jacketed Color Kettles, tilt- —. . P 4—V vi a 5U" & 
z ing type, agitated. 24 to 100 gallons capacit i—Perkins 3-roll Hydrantic Calenders. Fe ae ee oo" Genmert, 
9 type, ag . gallo pacity. SHEARS 20—50” & 60” Batchers. 
CAN DRYERS 3—P. & W. Double Blade Shears, 66" with list sav- __ EXAMINING MACHINES 
450—Dry Cans, 50” to 108” face, 23” to 84” dia. ing device. , 2—Examining Machines for Tubular Goods, 
me, i—P. & W. 3-Blade Shear, 60/4” with list saving FLAT FOLDERS 
FULLING MILLS device ; > 
, . 4—Elliot & Hall Flat Folders 42” to 60°. 
6—Rodney-Hunt Fulling Mills, gear drive. DECATERS DOUBLERS 
eons: 2—Single Line Fulling Mills, rubber rolls, i—Gessner Ze!" Decating Machine, 72” wide. 8—P. & W. & Windle 46-66" Doubling, Reeling & 
3 OPEN WASHERS 2—Gessner sex.‘-decating machines, 50° & 72” wide. Measuring Machines. 
3 ‘—Continuous Full Width Washer, consisting of 3 DRYERS a a SEWING MACHINES 
: sections, 4 nips, each section, 66”. ee and P.E.S. Loop Dryers, 28’, 30’, 33’ & 5—Merrow 60ABB & 6°48 on tracks. 
Ss 3 '—60” Continuous Boil-Off Machine, steel tanks. 65’ 4—Merrow 60ABB & 60D3B on portable stands, 
i '—Van Viaanderen {8-compartment Print Washer. 1—Phita wry Mach. Co. Hurricane Continuous Skein 250—Metropolitan, Unian Svecial and Singer. 
5S LE i—fadue Sesapartneet Gees ems |—P."&'S. 72° Raw Stock Dryer. Automatic Feed cK 
: —Textile 8-compartment Open Washer. —P. “ Raw Stoc rver. Automatic Feed. ; 
3 “noon SOAPERS i—Phila. Raw Stock Dryer, 48” Automatic Feeder. 100—Four Wheel Flat PUMPS’ Trucks. 
s i = St i—P. & S. 36’ Loop Dryer. 90” poles. Rebuilt by PUM 
h : (—Van Viaarderen Continuous Square Formation National. Equipped with high speed booster fans, 2—Deep Well Pumps. i 
: Washer, airfins. PRESSES 
: DYE BECKS i—Singve Truck Dryer. i—Logemann All Steel Paper Baler. 
oo 3 25—Butterworth, Morrison & V.V. 6’ & 8’ Dye Becks, 1—39” Dry Tower for print machine, air fins. 2—Schicm & Economy All Steel Presses. 
3 stainless steel and wood tubs, 3—P. & S. and Saigent Conveyor Dryers, i—Gessner 72” Wool Press. 
; (0—Morrison & V.V. Dye Becks. NAPPERS . — ‘matte 
3 8—D & F, Woonsocker & P & W Nappers, 60° to 0—82". 4 x uto. Looms. 
3 i Bleaching 4-5 one wen. 90". ° 4—Crompton & Knowles 4 x 4 80° Rayon Looms. 
3 i—5-ton Kier, circulating type i—Gessner 20-Roll 66” Double Acting Napper. 100—Crompton & Knowles 50” Rayon Looms, 
et 3 2—Linceln 2-Roll Rope Squeeze Rolls {—60” Box Napper. 94—Draper Autematic Model F 41° Looms, 
3 : 2—Single Roll Nappers or Rrushing Machines. WORSTED & COTTON 
eo i SCOURING & DYEING TENTER FRAMES SPINNING FRAMES 
eo MACHINES i—W. & J. 80’ x 50” Swing Tenter Frame. 24—Ring Spinning Frames, 160 spindles, 84” pith, 
3 2—Haveg Dye. or Washing Machines, completely en- i—30’ Swing Tenter Frame. 8” travers. 13°” ring. 4” front roll. 
3 closed, 51” wide. : i—Heathcote Pin Tenter Frame 14—Lowell Cotton Spinnino Frames, 3” gauge, 2” ring. 
3 {—-Sareent 5-Cowel ste Scouring Machine. 2—25’ Pin Tenters. OUNTERS 
mr 3 auder-Weldon ein Dyeing Machines. : 
3 |—Obermaier 4002 Package Dyeing Machine. —_—— sag 3 ae Palmer Quetch 250—Waltham Pick Counters. 
3 a a me —- oa. 48”. Units —? tit W —— SOFTENERS 63” we 
: —Rodne unt 7-String Dyein achine, —Permu ater miener, 1s” ng. wd. 
- - (—Seermacer Combination Pockeso & Rawstock Dye- I—V.V. Palmer Quetch Unit. low type, 65” wide, 2—i0 x 10 Vertical Softeners, Zeolite. 
a i ing Machine. ae aa 2—Pressure Sand ittere. 8” dia., x 20’ ig. complete 
: DYE JIGGS U HES with pipe and valves. 
3 6—Dye Jiggs, 54” rubber covered rolls. 4—Textile 50” omatan Padders. MISCELLANEOUS 
er : '—Battery 4-Butterworth stainless steel tined Dye 5—Butterworth 50” 2-Roll Starch Mangles. Skein Reeler, Universal Tubers a winders, Gas Boiler, 
3 Jiggs, 45”. 2—Textile 80” 2-Roll Mangles. Scutchers, Expanders, Sewing Machines, Trucks, Gen- 
2 3 '—Battery Mtpseoh ieee wie steel lined Dye Jiggs. 8—Butterworth & Morrison 2 & 3-Roll Quetches. 50’. erator Sets, Motors, Rubber Lined Tanks, Modine 
3 50”, tilting SINGE 60”. 64” & 72” wide. Heaters, Exhaust Fans, Pleaters, Mandrils, Doctor 
3 NGEING MACHINE 5—Quetches, 2 & 3-Roll, 36-72” wide. Blades. Gears, Lathes, Portable Agitators, Accumula- 
er : |—80” coeur Singeing Machine. i—James Hunter 50” Water Mangle. tors. Wood Shells. Weidemann Control Unit, etc. 
3 
or i 
le- i 
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rr 





SUPPLYING TEXTILE EQUIPMENT FOR THE 


DYEING BLEACHING WEAVING 
FINISHING PRINTING SPINNING 


of 
RAYON COTTON WOOL 


WOOL FABRICS and WORSTEDS 


enperserrt 





ATTACK — KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 
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4—Davis & Furber worsted cards 54x48” 
with iron cylinders — Bramwell 54” 
automatic feed rolls 
4—Davis & Furber worsted cards—2 cyl- 
inders 60x54” iron cylinders, Bram- 
well 60” autom. feed 
1—Sargent four bowl wool scouring 
washer size 48” wide — autom. 
feeder, Model O 
1—Philadelphia raw stock dryer—48” 
autom. feeder 
140—Draper looms model D automatic 82” 
Reed cam looms—roller tops—belt- 
driven 4 bank sliding bar stop mo- 
tions 
43—-Stafford 1926 lxl automatic looms— 
motor driven 72” cloth—electric stop 
motions 


1128 No. Main St. 
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tenenenenes 


L. J. McCaffrey & Son, Inc. 


FOR SALE 


Worsted Spinning & Twisting 


CAPS 

2420—Bell, 5%” O.A., 15/16” Dia, 
670—Conical, 5 14/16” O.A., 1%” Dia 
4034—Bell, 7%” O.A., 18/16” Dia. 
1550—Straight, 5%” O.A., 21/16” Dia. 
869—Straight, 5%” O.A., 2 1/16” Dia. 
670—Straight, 6%” O.A., 2 1/16” Dia 
546—Straight, 6%” O.A., 2%” Dia. 
100—Bell, 6 9/16” O.A., 1 15/16” Dia. 
2428—Conical, 7%” O.A., 2 15/16” Dia. 
1500—Straight, 65” O.A., 2%” Dia. 
174—-Straight, 6%” O.A., 2 3/16” Dia, 
331—Straight, 6 3/16” 0.A., 2%” Dia. 


SPINDLES 
16"° 


16%” 0.A., 13 
16%” O.A., 13 
16 9/16” O.A., 13%” Blade. 
24—Spd. 16 9/16” 0.A., 13%” Blade. 
40-—Spd. 16%” sy A., 13%” Blade. 
Spd. 16%” O.A., 13” Blade. 
17°" SPINDLES 
&85—Spd. 17” 0.A., 13” Blade. 
—Spd. 17” O A, on. Blade. 
24—Spd Me O.A., 
5—£pd. 3/16” 0.A., 4, Blade. 
—Spd. 3/16” O. 2 13% »” Blade. 
2—Spd. - ” Blade. 
—Spd. 
1788—Spd. 
1000—Spd. 
612—Spd. 
4896—Spd. 
180—Spd. 


SPINDLES 
3/16” Blade. 
4” Blade. 


180—Spd. 
75—Spd. 
90—Spd. 


Ree 


4” Blade. 


a 
ante 


Se ee eee ae 


‘ Blade 

3%" Blade. 
>INDLES 
18” o A., ae ” Blade. 

18” O.A., tg “Blade. 

18 9/16” A., 16%” Blade 
19°" SPINDLE Ss 
19” O A., 15%” Blade. 
19%” O.A., 16%” Blade 
1914” O.A., 15 7/16” Blade 

20°' SPINDLES 

20” 0.A., 16 7/16” Blade 


tet epetetcteteter 


on 37%” Blade. 


Bs 


408—Spd. 
1060—Spd. 
150—Spd 


612—Spd. 
156—Spd 
24—-Spd 


432—Spd. 


TUBES 
2000—Friction Drive, 
50—Split, Friction Drive, 6%4” O.A., 
Whorl. 
125—Spur, 6%” O.A., 4%” outside 1” Whorl. 
560—Split, Friction Drive, 7” O.A., 5 13/16” out- 
side 1” Whorl. 


Box 495 Pawtucket, R. I. 
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6%4” O.A., 4%” outside Whorl 
4%” outside 
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Jute Yarn or Rope Machinery 


4—Lawson & Leeds Spinning Frames, 56 spindles 
on side, 4” pitch, 22” x 4” bobbin, to make 
6s to 8s yarn, 

2—Brownell Twisters, 6° pitch, 48 spindles on 
side, 2 ply yarn up to 10s yarn. 

5—Heavy Universal type Winders, 6 spindles in 
a gang 
2—4” traverse 4x 4 
3—6” traverse 6 x 6 

'—Roping Machine, 4 coils or flyers. From '” 
to 5/32” rope 

i—Roping machine, 2 coils or flyers. From 9/32” 
to 5%” rope. 

2—Haskell Dawes Former Stands, 11” x 13° tra- 
verse. Two flyers each. Can take up to {0 ply. 

3—Sarvent Balling machines, 12 spindles, 8” pitch. 
Will make a ball 42 to | pound per ball. 


JOHN CLISHAM 
Textile Machinery 
Castor & Devereaux Ave. Phila. 24, Pa. 
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FOR SALE 


TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 


. Providence, R. [ 


Telephone Dexter 9650 
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10—P. & W. 6612" double blade shears— 

list—savers 

1—50” P. & W. Rayon semi-decator with 
Hytor Nash pump 

3—10’ Kier heaters—single heads 

3—9’ Hunter slack wash machines 

1—Kemp high pressure gas machine 
with expansion tank—safety tank— 
pipes and valves 

8—Ceiling fans with D.C. motors 

1—3 box open washer 50” 3 nips—brass 
and rubber 

1—Eppenbach #1 colloid mill D.C. motor 

1—50” Van Vianderen roll extractor with 
motor 

5—W. & J. tenters 50’-40’-30’ St-St-clips 
50” & 60” wide 

2—90’ tenters 45° wide 


MOSUDDGHGADORGOEROODORGEEOEOEEDODOOEROSLDDOOOREOESOSOSSORDODOAGDORSORODEOOEOORROSOGRSE SERCH ES OREOESRECREDRA SOR SESH OEE tESNEEDEDeoCROREEO, 


FOR SALE 


2—single cylinder 20” x 60” garnetts. 

3—single cylinder 30” x 60” garnetts, 

a cylinder, Hunter garnett complete with 
lapp 

—atagle “cylinder P & S garnett complete with 
lapper. 

2—two cylinder 20” x 60” garnetts, single coffer. 

i—two cylinder 20” x 60” garnett, double doffer. 

i—three cylinder 30” x 60” P & S garnett with 
breast. 

i—30” Atlas picker. 

i—36” P & S picker. 

3—Schofield mixing pickers. 

i—Butterworth shoddy picker. 

2—all iron square box willows. 

'—D & F Automatic willow. 

i—10’ P & S type: cone willow. 

i—96” Schofield automatic willow. 

i—7 foot Sargent cone willow. 

7—36” x 36” Saco-Lowell ceiling condensers. 

2—18” x 30” P & S ceiling condensers. 

i—i8” x i877 P&S ~~ condensers. 

5—Condensers, blowers or fan 

2—i4 feet stock conveyors, ssoen type. 

4—60” Bramwell self feeds. 

2—48” Bramwell self feeds. 

2—410” Bramwell self feeds. 

5—late type 60” Apperly feeds. 

2—60” Hunter metallic card breasts. 

4—Hartman 60” card tape condensers. 

4—Hartman spinning mules or frames. 

i—Davis & Furber 4” ring woolen spinning frame. 

2—P & S Screening machines. 

2—two string Hunt fulling mills. 

2—six string Hunter washers. 

2—Automatic stock oilers. 

i—2',” gage, D & F mule. 

4—sets of 12” x 60” ring doffers. 

i—Revolving bale loader. 

4—Draper, motor driven tape looms. 

4—Lowell 204 spindle 3” gage spinning frames, 

2—30” x 60” garnett cylinders. 

3—20” x 60” garnett cylinders. 

12— 4” x 60” garnett workers. 


Other garnett rolls. 


Write us for particulars. We have 
other equipment as well. 


H. B. LINCOLN, JR. 


P.O. Box #11 Swarthmore, Pa. 
Phone—1248-M. 1248-J. 
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KNITTING MACHINES 
Scott & Williams — Banner — Wild- 
man — Reading — Kalio — eftc., etc. 

All types of hosiery mill 
equipment on hand. 


THE MORRIS SPEIZMAN CO. 
508-14 West Fifth St. 


. 
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FOR SALE 


Whitin Novelty Yarn Twisting Machines, 
Tape Drive, Individual Motors, Reverse 
Twist Arrangement, 200 Spindles each. 
312" Gauge, 21" Vertical Rings. 
Excellent Condition 
FS-808, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE 


Parkhurst 48 in. duplex BURR PICKER 
2—Proctor & Schwartz RAW SsTOCK 
DRYERS 
3—WHITIN 50 inch Card FEEDS 
15—TOMPKINS KNITTING TABLES 
5—Psarski RAW STOCK DYERS 
11—D&F MIXING PICKER & FEED 
13—U.8S.-HOFFMAN PRESS like new. 
16—VERTICAL KNIT GOODS DRYERS 


EXTRA-CYLINDERS 
(Both Spring & Latch Needles) 
KNITTING PARTS 
BURR WHEELS 


2—DAVIS & FURBER 80 in. NAPPERS 
Cameron type SLITTING MACHINES 
Firsching type SLITTING MACHINES 


Geo. E. Smith Textile Machinery Co. 
BOX 46 COHOES, N. Y 
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AIR COMPRESSORS 


17—355, 528, 730 & 1100 ft. Cap. 


TANKS ON TOWERS 
25,000, 50,000, 70,000 & 100,000 Gal. — 
—Towers 25 to 156 ft. high, * ~~ 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC.: 
60 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


HOSIERY MACHINES 


KNITTERS - RIBBERS - LOOPE 
CYLINDERS - DIALS - TRANSFERS 


RIBBER CYLINDERS & DIALS 
UNION SPECIAL SEAMERS 


C. M. FRENCH 


Commercial Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY 


USED OR REBUILT 
Spinning—Weaving—Dyeing 
nishing—Hosiery Knitting 


Specialists in Export Trade 


S. B. SCHWARTZ 


LIQUIDATIONS 
Pium & Lowerline Streets . New Orleans, (8, La 


ssssemeerseronn ee es aquintex=-Code Bentley's 
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FOR SALE! 


* 


‘’ 

= 22—Howard-Bullough Drawing Frames 

= 2—Saco-Lowell 2 Cylinder Slashers 

= I—Altemus Yarn Splitter and Coiler 

= {t—Textile 42” Backfiller, Brass Expander 

= 2—Dye Jigs, Wood Tubs, 54” Beam Rolls 

3 i—Butterworth 98” face 2 Roll Mangle 

= {—Arlington 66” Crabb, 4 Compartments 

= I—Set 27 Copper Dry Cans, 23” x 47” face 
s i—Set 30 Copper Dry Cans, 23” x 50” face 
= {!—Van Viaanderen 50” 3 Roll Hydraulic Calender 
= {—Butterworth 65” 3 Roll Calender 

= '—Butterworth 103” 3 Roll Calender 

& 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


TEXTILE MACHINERY DEALER 
10 Purchase Street Fall River, Mass. 
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OFFERED FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


BURR CRUSH ROLL MACH. 


60” Broadbent Copper-Basket under-belt- 


driven Hydro-Extractor 


PAUL M. BROOMFIELD 
15 Hathaway St. Boston 10, Mass. 
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3 
3 
3 
3 
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FOR SALE 


30" LOOMS 


76—Draper 30” Model E used looms 


in 
good condition. Complete with Lacey = 


motions, pulleys, shafting, beams, 


Located in South. 


AMES BAG CO. 
10 East 40th St. New York, N. Y. 
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SUONOREOEENOOEEEEOUO ONO EDDsonenenEOeRO RHEE? 


Feasenenevscevsces 


Your inquiries to advertisers 


will have special value . . . 


—for you—the advertiser—and the publisher, 
if you mention this publication. Advertisers 
value highly this evidence of the publication 
you read, Satisfied advertisers enable the pub- 
lisher to secure more advertisers and—more 
advertisers mean more information on more 
products or better service—more value—to YOU. 
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EXCELLENT TEXTILE EQUIPMENT READY FOR 


SPECIAL 
4—James Hunter Squeeze Rolls, 2 Top and 
1 Bottom Rubber Covered Rolls, 50” 
Face, 


Hand Screw Lever Set, with 
countershait. 

5—James Hunter Squeeze Rolls, 16” Rub- 
ber Covered Top and Bottom Steel Roll, 
Hand Screw Lever Set, with Counter- 
shaft. 





KNITTING 


160—Scott & Williams Nye & Tredick Circular 
Ribbers, Range 10” 10 cut 8 feet to 23’ 
14 cut 12 feed. 
New Wildman, Scott & Williams and Nye and 
Tredick Needles, in original boxes. 


SEWING 
Union Special Willcox & Gibbs 
35300 All Styles 
9900 
15400 Singers 
16800 with Pullers All Styles 
Metropolitan 
All Styles 


WATER SOFTENING AND FILTRATION 
EQUIPMENT 


2—Permutit Water Softeners, 10’ Diameter x 16’ 
Long, with Interconnecting Piping, Valves, 
Meters and large quantity of Zeolite. 

2—Permutit Type C, Electric Chemical Feeding 
Devices, Constant Feed. 

1—Permutit Vertical Water Softener, 5’ x 6" with 
Valves, Piping and Zeolite. 

7—Hungerford & Terry Horizontal Steel Pressure 
Water Filters, 8’ x 20’, 8,000 Gallons Capac- 
ity, ¥e Plate, equipped with Cross Piping 
8° Valves and all accessories. 

1—Filter Everson 42” x 48”. 

1—Filter Permutit 66” x 6’. 

l—Permutit Single Vertical Water Softening 
Unit, Steel Tank, Size 10’ x 10’, Oval Slide 
Manhole Opening, with Trident 3” Water 


Meter, Safety Valve, and 4 Gate Valves 
s#. 


COUNTERS 
34—-Veeder Root Pick Counters. 


SPECIAL 
ENGRAVING EQUIPMENT 


7—John Hope 50’ Pantograph Machines, 
Double Bar. 


10—John Hofe 48” Pantograph Machines, 
Double Bar. 


l—John Hope 45” Pantograph Machine, 
Double Bar. 





REMEMBER 
——_ 


REFINANCING 


APPRAISALS 


BELTING 
1—Lot Wood and Fibre Variable Speed Drive 
Belts. 
FINISHING 


Bleach House Equipment 
2—8’ x 9’ Kiers. 

2—10° Log Washers. 
2—Bleach House Squeezers. 


Calenders 


1—Van Vlaanderen 3 Roll Finishing Calender, 
Wool Felt Bowls, Large Diameter. 

8—Textile 50’ 5 Bowl Calenders. 

2—Textile 45° 3 Bowl Friction Calenders. 


Can Dryers 


1—set of 20 Cans Textile Copper Cans 23” di- 
ameter, 54” face, Vertical Stack. 

1—set of 18 Cans, 23" x 45” face, Vertical Stack. 

1—7 Can Butterworth Copper Cans, 23” di- 
ameter, 80” face. 

1—Textile Can Drying and Rolling Up Machine, 
Copper Can 36” diameter, 50” face. 

1—set of Textile Dry Cans—15 Cans—23” x 78”. 


CALENDER ROLLS 


1—-Paper Covered Silk Calender Roll, 50” Face, 
1644" Diameter, 5934" Between Shoulders, 
Diameter of End Shaft 415/16", Length of 
End Shaft 6%”. 

1—Steel Calender Roll, Newly Cotton Covered, 
50” Face, 20’ Diameter, 61" between Shoul- 
ders, Shaft 9” each End, Diameter 6 15/16”. 

- Schreiner Calender Rolls, 42” and 
46” Face. 


SPECIAL 


500—Butterworth Tenter Chain Clips, Type 
O-O Top Opening, Brass Faced Clips. | 





Decators 


1—Parks & Woolson, 72’ Semi-Decater with 
Blanket, Nash Vacuum Pump and Motor. 


Doublers : 

2—Parks & Woolson 54” Doubling and Reeling 
Machines. 

1—Van Vlaanderen 60’ Doubling and Winding 
Machine. 

Dye Becks 


1—Monel Metal Solid Tub Dye Beck, 5’ with 
Monel Reels. 

2—Stainless Steel Lined Sample Dye Becks. 

l1—Van Vlaanderen 4’ Stainless Steel Lined 
Dye Beck. 

1—Van Vlaanderen 19’ Cypress Dye Beck. 


Dye Jiggs 
6—Textile Copper Lined Dye Jiggs 45’ Face. 


Dye Padder 


1—Butterworth 2 Roll Dye Padder, Brass and 
Rubber Roll Motor Driven. 





LIQUIDATING 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


SPECIAL 


5—Textile Dye Jiggs, 54 Wooden Tub, 
2 Rubber Covered Ball Bearing Top 
Rolls, 4 Stainless Steel Immersion Rolls, 
Bevel Gear Drive. 


1—De Laval Worm Reduction Gear Unit, 
direct connected to Lincoln 10 H.P. A.C. 
Motor, 550 volts, 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, 
1200 R.P.M., with Control. 

1—Battery of 4 Morrison Stainless Steel 
Dye Jiggs, 50”, A.C. Motor Drive. 





Embossers 


1—Textile Two Roll Embossing Calenders, 12” 
face, One Roll Gas Heated, Pulley Driven, 
Complete with Table and Winder. 

Extractors 

l1—American 48° Open Top Motor Driven Ex- 
tractor, Copper Basket. 

3—Hercules 63” Motor Driven Extractors, Cop- 
per Basket. 

Folders 


1—Eastwood Gray Goods Folder, 60” Wide. 
3—E & H Flat Folders, 45” to 60° Wide. 


GAS SYSTEM 


l1—Kemp Automatic Gas System, with Rotary 
Pressure Blower, By-Pass Valve, Back Fire 
Preventer, and Expansion Chamber. 


GEARS 


Bronze Print Machine Gears, Assorted Sizes 


METER 
1—General Electric Flow Meter, Type F-12. 


KETTLES 
8—Copper Steam Jacketed Mixing Kettles, 
Equipped with Double Motion, Bronze Agi- 
tators, 70 to 350 Gallons Capacity. 
Palmer 
1—65"" Van Viaanderen Palmer Tenter Quetsch 
Unit, with Stainless Clips and Housing. 
Printing 


l—Werner 50” Single Color Print Machine. 

1—Rice, Barton & Fales 7 Color 50” Print Ma- 
chine. 

2—Rice, Barton & Fales, 42” 
8 and 11 color. 


PRINT MACHINE MOTORS 
5—Print Machine Motors, 25 to 35 H.P. 
Tenter Frames 


1—30’ Windsor & Jerauld Open Tenter Frame 
with Steam Heating Coils. 

1—60’ Windsor & Jerauld Tenter Frame with 
Proctor & Schwartz Housing. 


Print Machine, 


SPECIAL 


1—Butterworth 42” Hydraulic Schreiner 2 
Bowl Calender, equipped with Cotton 
and Steel Engraved Rolls, Gas Heated 
Friction Unrolling and Batcher, Tension 


Rolls, Complete with Accumulator and 
Pump, direct connected to General Elec- 
tric 3 H.P. A.C. Motor, 550 Volts, 60 
Cycle, 3 Phase, 900 R.P.M., Type M. T., 
with Drum Controller, Magnetic Switch 
and Grids. 








EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Purchase and Sale of Used Machinery 


PURCHASE SALE L 





LIQUIDATION OF MILL PROPERTIES 













(Continued from page 213) 
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WANTED 


WOOLEN TEXTILE 
COST ACCOUNTANT 


Thoroughly familiar with standard cost. 
Permanent Position — Established Co. 


LOCATED NEAR BOSTON 


Write giving details of experience. 


P-843, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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WANTED 


SALES MANAGER 


Commanding wide acquaintance among executives and techni- 
cal personnel of leading textile manufacturers in East and South. 


Offered exceptional opportunity with large chemical manufac- 
turer of Textile Finishing Specialties. Reply to 


SW-833, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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| WANTED 
| Tricot Technician | 
| New York City 
: Experienced warp knitting machine operator, familiar : 
: with mechanical problems. Creative ability as sample 
maker. Unusual opportunity for development in the 
: executive end of a large going business. : 
: Give full details as to age, education, experience and : 
: starting salary expected, in letter of application to Hl 
P-841, Textile World 
: 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 











| Dyerand ChemistWanted 


Narrow fabric mill located in the 
South, requires the services of a 
man who can supervise the dying 
| of narrow fabrics both cotton and 
rayon for package and skein, on 
vat and direct colors. Good op- 
: pet for a man who is looking 
or a permanent position. Please 
write giving full particulars. 


P-831, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


RULENDPENELOEOLOOEOEOECEDEGHOGOO DEGREE RR OGD ODDO DO ROSOROR OOOO ROSE ODED EASE OR EERE DED bese DOoenenORSoeOneeeES.~ 
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“OORORERDEREDEDED ECHOES ED EEEE OH EESOREEDEDESHEH EE EDEL Fe eees eoueneceneeesscocensees: 


WANTED 


FIXERS 
for Scott & Williams 
and 


Acme 
Hoslery Knitting Machines 
Steady Sustoe ment 
P-813, Textile World 


339 W. 42nd St. ew York 1% N. Y. 
Fonnensnnncnesssneensecseessuenseesssenssonsencboovossneneonsooeseonnsenntresenesedesoeennsensessesesoesect 
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Teasscssscsseccscssssoneoorscccesseneneness 


spreteconsessensssonscsnssssensesensessnooee eit iit tia 


WANTED 


FIXER 


thoroughly experienced on full- 


fashioned hosiery machines. 
P-832, Textile World 
230 W. i2nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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NAPPER-MAN WANTED 


Experienced in Napping various types 
of Woolen fabrics. Capable of grinding 
and taking care of Nappers. Give ref- 
erences. 

P-836, Textile World 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
(Continued from page 213) 
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SUPERINTENDENT and manager of labels, 

ribbons, tapes and webbings now employed 
would consider a like position or one as tech- 
nical advisor for the production and manu- 
facture. Highest of references’ furnished. 
PW-848, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 8t., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE 


UNIVERSAL TEXTILE AGENCY of 232 

Castlereagh Street, Sydney N.S.W. Australia, 
agents and wholesale distributors, would like 
to start negotiations, with a view to imme- 
diate and post-war business of buying and 
distributing cotton, rayon, coloured woven, 
plain and printed piece goods, and will be 
pleased also to consider buying and dlistrib- 
uting other fashion lines such as _ ribbons, 
scarves, etc. 











WANTED 


WANTED BY ONE WHO KNOWS the exact 

spot where each item is most urgently 
needed. Any type yarns, natural or dyed cot- 
ton, rayon, acetate. Cash. W -762, Textile 
World, 330 W 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y¥ 
a ec aE ee ee 


FOR SALE 


WE SOLICIT offers; used woolen mill, good 

operating condition:—82” 4x4 looms; card 
and mule: cone warper; cone winder; fulling 
mill; large centrifugal; washer; carbonizer: 
longitudinal shear; piece and yarn dyeing ma- 
chine, monel or stainless; 10 HP Hydraulic 
press; narrow carpet looms. FS-844, Textile 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥ 











FOR SALE: Several Worcester Compress0! 

Spoolers for 45-inch, 40-inch, and 36-inch 
spools, with bobbin stands. In good condition 
FS-850, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., Ne¥ 
York 18, BR. . 








WANTED 


ANYTHING within reason that is wanted !0 

the field served by Textile World can 
quickly located through bringing it to tht 
attention of thousands of men whose interes 
is assured because this is the business pap 
they read. 





TEXTILE WORLD, MAY, 19% 
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CUDUDOEO REN eeRaeennenseenenes seennenenes 


BRAIDING 
MACHINES 


of all types 
for 
the manufac- — 
ture of para- 
chute cords, 
military cords, flat tapes,. rugs, 
elastic tapes and braids, wire 
cords and braids, etc. 


use in 





TWISTING MACHINES 
in various makes, for hundreds 
of uses such as: cords, twines, 
rope, guimpe, wire, etc. 


<epevcocenceesensnensrenensssesncesuneneneesecnesrenensensneneesenene: 





i WANTED 


i Plain compression spooler, Davis & 
i Furber Model ‘44 or other model. 
i W-834, Textile World 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Vamsasocceconcooccosennsoso seanovusasonnsev eenonssssss sense ssosusos se snsecsossonnocsssennncssssenneest 


eeenennenseen ROOT NORE DOLONC OE SOE OROE CORRE DEOHECEOROROEGE DE CeSees sepseseonoRsoEeNs | ane} } ees cmES EDS Itr- 


WANTED 


| Used Narrow Axminster Jacquard 
Gripper or Nipper Loom 


W-837, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


AVUCVODEUOROOUOEOOODNONOEOSEOEORAGOOEOOROROOEORROG DOO EOGOOEROGEDESOOROEDCOER DOO HOREOSOSesNOeEROSEResEEeRS. 


ghreeouvenenenneunennencnnctcesseesceceeeesccenecaccenceceecsceceseseesoosencnsensnensnsennsnsnsonaseneT, 


WANT TO BUY 


| Bradford Spinning Plant 


i Complete or Incomplete 
i W-842, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 






~eunneannneateccncenscecscenecsncceceesegge™ 


C & K Automatics Wanted 


One to four C&K heavy worsted 4 by 
1 box automatic bobbin changing looms 
82” or 92” wide. Give full details, price, 
and where can be seen. 


sponnencoessnenceccecnesececceceoes 


W-835, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


fannetens SOUENEDORCORDAOROREAeORORR ENED EO NCHEOeOROECROReESeEC EOE eO NEN eL OOS ONO neneO eo sone HEseseosesoEEE ORS 
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WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


Complete Jacquard Weaving Plant for 
Cotton or Rayon Comprising 12 C & K 


= 
: 
Looms 64”—14 C & K Looms 56” 4x4 
| boxes 
; 


12 Jacquard Machines 1300 Hook 
16 Jacquard Machines 600 Hook 
W-853, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, 


“aeanes sevoneseeneoceaueccvsuenevcesoasensencccenousuenseuescesusscnooessosssosnsecsassnceecesnsconrte: 


~anenennenenscneseneceneeesnoecees 


TEXTILE WORLD, MAY, 1944 








KNITTING MACHINES 


for use in the manufacturing of 
nettings, cloths of all types, rug 
materials, curtains, elastic girdle 
fabrics, hosiery webbing, shoe 
cloths, pocketbook materials. 





an MOUDEDODOODEGEROGOETDOOSESESORONOSEGOEREREceseneenececeneenececennenensneceeneneecerscesesaecenentans 


COTTON CARDS 
WANTED 


Reasonable condition. 
40 in. 


WINTHROP SPINNING 


Manchester, N. H. 


“sOOOOPENONNUDEOE ROLE EDEROSO DORE DORON OD ORRODOROEE HOD EDE THORN EO EO EEECE SECO eEtOSenREnEeS seceeeane: fEnRES. 


WANTED 


. 5, or 7 cylinder Johnson Rayon Warp 
izer. 
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W-852, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


SOUOOONORAOSODOREOSRONONER EOE RO ESO RORES EOE, 
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Keep up Textile War Production! 
TWISTING © WINDING © KNITTING ¢ BRAIDING © ROPE MACHINERY 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


| 162-168 Greene Street, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Textile Equipment Specialists 








eneneneeecenecneceencesescosoncncensenes 
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WANTED 


Laboratory jig, single co'or, second-hand 
printing machine, five gallon jacketed cop- 
per kettle, 1 pound Franklin machine and 


pad. 
R. C. BROWN 


Room 7464, Nemours Bidg. Wilmington 98, Del. 


Qeennennnneneunonencuansnncssenenssenagnnyg 
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WANTED 
MODEL 35 


FOSTER CONE WINDER 
40 or 60 SPINDLES 
8” TRAVERSE 


W830, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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WINDING MACHINES 

of all types and makes for 
threading, winding and spool- 
ing. 

We have been 
handling above 
type of equipment 
for the past 20 
years and solicit 
any and all in- 
quiries for any- 
thing in textiles. . 





All above priced for quick sales. Quite 
a few knitting and braiding machines set 
up on our floors, where all machines are 
located. Machines in operating condition 
with material such as nets, rugs, dish 
cloths, cords, flat plain and fancy braids 
in them. 


ae ntuiinmnanmnsiemnama 
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Oeeeeneeeeesereseerescsonanersesl OOseeeneerseerescerecceceneneceneseneees: 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


i—C. G. Sargent—7’ 10 section, 3 apron Car- 
bonizing Dryer with Feeder 

i—Hunter, 5’, 6 section, 31 apron Carbonizing 
Dryer with Feeder. 

2—Smith & Furbush Cards, 4 lickerin type, 2 
cylinder 54 x 54. All iron except doffers and 


workers, A 
3—James Smith Single cylinder Cares with 
— Wood construction. 54° dia. 60° wide. 
Proctor & Schwartz 60° Feeders 
Primes, Smith Single Can Preparing Gill Box 
” nitch, double cut screws. Practically new. 
1-2 "spindle Gill Box 4%” pitch, (4x9 bobbin. 
6—Hall & Stell 48 snindle Flyer Roving Frames, 


envensaneree 


ch SV oe 


42” pitch, 5 x 3 bobbin. 
3—Hall & Stell 48 spindle Flyer Roving Frames, 
4,” pitch, 6 x 3 bobbin 


i—Hall & — (58 spindle “Cap Spinning Frame, 
” low front roller. 
168 spindle Cap Spinning 
Frames, 3," pitch, 4” low front roller. 
7—Hall & Stell 164 «rindle Cap Trap Doll Roll 
Twisters, 3'” pitch. 
2—Prince Smith Univ. Ring Trap Twisters, 160 
spindles, 4 ply, 32” pitch, 6 x 2%,” bobbin. 
2—Prince Smith Universal Ring Trap Twisters, 
= 188 soindles, 4” pitch. 6” traverse. 
2 i—Foster Cone Winder Model 12, 0 ends, 
3 i—Foster Doubler Model 25. 80 ends. 
3—Worecester Warp Compressors, 6 drum, 40 
ends. 225%” scroll roll. 
6—Single Drum Jackspoolers. 
i—Volker Prass 66” cvlinder. 16” dia. 
2—Gassner Jumbo 66” Presses with overhanging 
reduction gears, rolling and folding attach- 
ments. Clutch driven. 
i—Gassner 80” Single Acting 
i—Green Single Acting Napper — eae 72” wire. 
25—30 harness double index dobby Automatic 
Looms 52” reed space, 4 x | box, motor driven. 
144—Draper Cam Looms, motor driven. 76° w'de. 
66—Crompton & Knowles Looms 82”, 4 x | box, 
16 harness Change over magazine. motor drive. 
20—Crompton & Knowles Dobby head Looms, 24 
harness, 76” reed space. 
2—Hunter Dolly Washers. 
water box in rear; | 
rear. All nood rolls 
1—48” Centrifugal Extractor. Bevel gear top. 


JOHN CLISHAM 


or & Devereaux A 


e. 
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Here is a booklet that is helping more and more 
mills maintain necessary sanitary standards... 
a problem aggravated today by increased personnel 


and extra shifts. 


It describes a unique develop- 


ment for expediting this work: 


Oakite Deodorant No. 1 


This material successfully accomplished THREE 
Sanitation jobs in ONE time-saving operation: 
it CLEANS, it DEODORIZES, it DISINFECTS 
surfaces to which it is applied. Moreover, OAK- 


ITE DEODORANT No. 


own ... leaves none. 


enly a few pennies a gallon! 
16-page informative booklet is FREE... 
TODAY! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. S. and Canada 


es 


OAKITE 


wr ae 


SiS METHODS 





SERVE 


Economical, too . 


1 has no odor of its 
. «conte 
Your copy of this 
send 


CLEANING 
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HOW MUCH LESS PAPER CAN YOU 
USE IN YOUR PLANT? 





87 
22 
70 hat’s a mighty important question. Paper stocks are 
04 , ; 
01 seriously low this year, and every time another shipload 
06 . 

54 of paper-wrapped war supplies leaves an American port, the 

1 
” problem gets tougher * The voluntary cuts, the simple 
- economies you have put into operation up to now, won’t 
3 be half enough in 1944 * The only answer is honest, 
36 convincing paper-pinching by every one who uses paper ° 
202 ° . . . 

é Organize a Paper Conservation Committee in your company. 
sad Pick only the best men for this job, and give them a green - 

= light so that they can work effectively * From envelopes to 
+. heavy cartons, have this Committee see to it that functional 

a packaging is the order of the day—every day ° In the panel 

96 are suggested many ways your plant can use less paper. But 

you know your own business best! Go to it NOW! 

51 

98 

21 

62 

122 Use Less Paper Because Use Less Paper These Ways 

208 

Multiwall paper bags are used extensively in shipping flour Condense letters and memoranda by (a) keeping margins as 
- and dehydrated foods. narrow as possible; (b) sticking to single-space forms; (c) 
si -rse sid f incoming le ; as firs 
= All openings and exposed surfaces of tanks are sealed with wnat aia gnalon nog happenin reuibaea- silken 


of replies; (d) using reverse side of second sheets for carbon 


193 é shipping. : , ; ‘ 
paper for shipping copies; (e) using both sides of all mimeographed sheets. 





155 Fc . 
Submachine guns are not only paper-wrapped but boxed in Check carefully to determine whether your shipping con- 
- Antphmectowinaanedeipenden cher demmadamee tainer exceeds the requirements of Rule 41 of “consolidated 
24 fins are made of paper to save needed steel. freight classification requirements.” 
110 Gas-mask canisters and hand-grenade containers are made Eliminate individual cartons in every practical instance. 
of paper. ara ~— . 
177 When individual cartons are indispensable, pack in bulk 
205 § Paper is used in camouflage strips and netting and para- whenever possible. 
137 
chutes. . . 
7? ae Control disbursement of paper supplies to employees so that 
a All Army clothing and equipment are shipped in waterproof excessive quantities do not accumulate in desks and depart- 
174 § paper wrappers. mental supply closets. 
212 
193 This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising Council 
51 in co-operation with the Office of War Information and the War Production Board. 
33 
e Ss ‘ % ¥ > 
ILET ALL USE LESS PAPER 
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WHARFSIDE, LONDON, 17th Century— 


Ships of the East India Company, earliest of 


aides aerocie me Gr lit mete ti we las ele 
ent. But for the factor’s well worked out 
ete Sees MC heel mame Cite 
would not have been paid for until the vessels 


returned. 


AIRPORT SCENE OF TODAY-— Just as 
fast airliners today speed the exchange of va- 
ried cargoes, the modern factor speeds the 
exchange of money, providing quicker and 
more certain profits, enabling you to handle 


ie Am ea eee 















Profits Have Always Built Business... and Factoring Builds Profits 


126 | EXTILE MERCHANTS and manufacturers know the needs will be for RECONVERSION to peacetime 


factoring service... how it avoids tving Up busine SS. 


* 210 VY in accounts receivable, Saves credit, collec We cordially invite vou fo sit de wn and disc LISS 


nd accounting expenses, facilitates new busi- with our officers this important addi 


ft 


. 220 1 build f | } ] } 
ind DuUullads pronts. that always accompanies the WOrkK We do TO! 


ay | Factors Corporation believes that its un- chents in the textile industry and other 
wie i way of doing business provides you with 
* ot thing more than ordinary factoring. [his extra 


" 2u7 


. 218 mething 1s personal service based on personal Rn 


<i of our clients’ problems. 

$e m for example, we already are helping our clients 
; a 9 ] ° 

. 218 ne planning that must precede the re adyjust- 


war contracts; the consideration of what 


nmediate and long-range postwar mone\ 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


'Y ou've no reason to disagree, gentlemen. 


BEACH is the firm you're both talking about. 


You'll get both “big-company” service and 
“specialist” quality when you buy from us. 

Since the days of John Quincy Adams, sixth 
president of the United States, we have been 
soapmakers for the textile industry. For 116 
years, we’ve consulted with generations of men 
in positions like yours— learned the special re- 
quirements of your business—and developed 
the types of soaps you want. 

Meanwhile, more and more firms bought 
from Beach and decided to make Beach their 
standard source of supply. To meet the increas- 


ing demand, Beach had to enlarge its facilities 
...and thus became a big company. 

Today, industrial soaps are cur big business. 
That’s why your order of Beach Soap is so 
smart — you're getting full benefit of our SIZE— 
for service—and our EXPERIENCE—for qual- 
ity. After you’ve tried Beach, you’ll know 
how much these values can mean to you. 


SPECIALIZING IN INDUSTRIAL SOAPS 





